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ABSTRACT 

Designed for teacH^rs and researchers, this 
.comprehensive outline of the histdry of North Carolina traces the 
state's history from its earliest Indian occupants to political 
events occurring during the 1960 *s. Over 40 chapters are included in 
the outline. In gi^neral, topics deal with expansion and settlemei^t, 
agrieultitfe and industry, transportation, social prder, religious and 
cultural development, major varsl political development, education, 
and economic development. Appendicesi^ provide researchers with a 
genaral overview of types of reejords located in North Carolina. 
Appendix 1, an essay entitled "The Nature of the North Carolina State 
Archives" (by Paul P. Hoffman), jprovides readers with an 
understanding of broad categories of materials found there. A^^pendix 
II,. "Resources of the Division of Archives and History," is divided • 
by chapter headings which eorrespdnd t6~ chapters in the outline. 
Appendix III contains information on those materials Iq^cated within 
the individual sections that do I hot ea$ily fit into one specific time 
frame or category. (LH) * j 
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FOREWORD 



For the first timfe in several years. North Carolina history Js now a 
separate study in the SQpial studies curriculum. .We are fnos*t pleased 
that the "Division of^ Archives and History has given us permission to ^ 
reprint and distribute this outline to eighth grade history teachers 
across the state. • ' ' 

We hope this "publication will be a valuable resource to teachers as 
they plan and teach the interesting and exciting history of this-.state. , 



A. Craig Phillips 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 



We hope the individuals using this outline will , find this comprehensive 
overview of the history and resources of North, Carol ina helpful. We 
at the Division Of Anchives and History celebrate the vast array of public 
History programs and projects taking pUce across North Carolina; our 
agency is pleased to be part of the process and activity. We trust this 
outline wi-11 assist those of you involved in studying and analyzing the 
history of our state. 

Special thanks for their good work in this endeavor go to Elizabeth F. 
Buford of this division and to John D. Ellington of the Department of 
Public Instruction. 



William S. Price, Jr., Director 
Division of Archives and History 
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PREFACE 



Through the years many North Carolinians have taken great pride 
in this state's history and have worked diligently to collect and 
maintain its historical resources. Yet, there are countless citieens 
Srtio are unaware of the history that has taken place and the wealth 
of Information -contained id. thin our borders. It is our hope that 
this volume will heflp remedy thf^t situation by providing researchiers 
with a coiiQ>rehen8lve outline of North Carolina history and a general 
overview of the types of records located here. 

Within the body of the outline will be found several entries 
which begin "Inquiry concerning." These are areas of North Carolina 
history Which have not been studied at length and which should provide 
possible research topics for students and other historians. The 
majiiBOth task of providing this outline fell to John Easterly, who 
changed jobs shortly after Its completion. Whether one act is re- 
lated to the other if uncertain, as is the question of whether John's 
subsequent move to Louisiana was an attempt to remove himself further 
, from the countless facta of North Carolina history which he amassed 
during this project. At any rate, his efforts have provided us with 
a very conqplete outline of the people and events that comprise our 
8t(ite'8 history. 

I was assigned the tasks of edlt:^ng the outline and compiling 
the list of resources found in the appendixes* Appendix I, an essay 
entitled, "The Nat;ure of 'the North Carolina State Archives," provides 
riders with an understanding of the broad categories of materials 
found there.; to attempt to list the thousands of varied documents 
Indlvldtially voul^d be far beyond the scope of this project, but the 
'"ssay should prove very useful to those who wish to learn something . 
of our archival records. 

A catalogue of resources for the other sections — Archaeology 
and Historic Preservation, Historic Sites, Historical Publications, 
Museum of History, State Capitol/ Visitor Services, and Tryon Palace — 
follows the essay on archival materials. ^Appendix II is divided by 
chapteif headings which correspond to the chapters in the outline. 
The resources, catalogued by section under each heading, deal with 
that specific period of history. The list may include publications, 
manuscripts, sites, or artifacts. Appendix III, entitled "Compre- 
hensive Resources," c.ntains information on those materials located 
wltliin the individual sections which do not easily fit into one 
specific time frame or category. 

Finally, on Behalf of John Easterly and myself, I would like to 
thank all of those who helped bring this project to fruition* I extend 
a special vote of appreciation to Dr» William S. Prica, Jr., Dr* Jeffrey 
J* Crow, and Ms. Terrell L. Armlstead for their contributions and to 
Mrs. Vfyrle L. Fields for typing the appendixes. 

Jo Ann Willlford 
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THE NATtlRAl. SETTING; NORTH CAROLINA .GllOGRAPHY AND ECOLOGY 

It Three geographic regions* J . ^ 
A/ Coastal Plain. 

!♦ Outer-banks: *'Grayeyani of the Atlantic/' 

2. Tidewater or Outer Coastal Plain. 

a. Amphibious landscape with' abundant wswer-logged 

areas blur distinction between land and water sulfaces. 
b* • Necks of land proj^ect Irregularly into sounds* and 

are occupied by large areas of swamps and lakes, 
c* Prevalence of flat, pooriy draiiied surfaces and . ^ 

absence of any conspicuous reli^af impose appearance 

of uniformity on landscape. 

3. Westejn or pinner Coastal Plain lies at^higher eleva- 
tions than^Outer Coastal Plaiji and has more pronounced 
relief. 

4. Influence of geographic factors concerning Coastal 
Plain on- North Carolina history. 

a» Trefcherous coast and lack of good harbors at ^ 
first diverted, then retarded Evrcpean settlement 
and hav|e contlvmed to be obstacles to economic 
dcveloptaentt 

b. . Coastal; Blain Is well suite<^ to agriculture— 

rich soil, abundant rainfall, miljd climate* 
Bt Piedmont* , 

4. Much of it lies between 500 f»nd 1,000 feet above, sea 
level* Going east to west, -t rises gradually at 
rate of three or four feet per mile to f opt of 
Blue Ridge." 

2. Has rowing upland surface* 

3. Cllroatfe is mild but somewhat cooler than Coastal 
Plain* 

4» Region's rivers flow Into ocean in South Carolina. 

Since trade routes followed valleys, *North Carolina . 
was to some degree split into eastern and western 
sections. ' . ^ 

C* Mountain region embraces southern Appalachians* 

1. Covers about 6,000 square miles. 

2. Characterised^ by alternations of mountains and valleys. 

3. Includes highest mountains of Appalachian system. 
Mount Mitchell, elevation 6,684 feet, is highest 
mountain in eastern United States. 

II. Contrasts between Coastal Pj.ain and Piedmont were responsible 
for early development of as3ertion that western part of 
colony had greater productivity and potential for a|||^felement , 
. an assertion which^has been borne out by the facta. ^ 
A. Coastal Plain contains much greater amount of wet*lands 
than Piedmont. Large proportion of wetlands Impeded 
extension of settled arv * due to costs and difficulty 
of clearing such land. 
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B. . Coaetil parto were Held to he 1*;8« healthful,. . less 

temperate, and leka pleasant than Intetlor, probahiy , 
due to hurricanea and mosquitoa.- 

III. The wllderneso aa factor in ear I'y/ North Carolina hisbory . 

A. Source of food, clothea, bulldj.ng materiala. 

B, Foreat induatrlea; such aa naval etores and lumber. 
. C. Wlldlife.aa problem for farmers. 

' D. Inquiry aa to. whether frontier experienoe or European 
cultural heritage vas greater faqtor In shaping ^Lives 
of coloiial and early riational North Carolinians. 

• ♦ 

IV. Mineral reaourcea — large variety but little abundance. 

V. Inquiry concerning impact of'aocial proce'Jsea on geography and 
ecology at various stages of North Carolina history. 

Effects of coming of whfte man on natural^ environment*. 

B. Effects of war, especially Civil War. 

C. Effects of population Increase and migration, such 
as westward movement and urb|inization. 

D. Effects of industrialilatiAi, such as pollution. 

^ r ' ' 
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NATIVE AMERICXnS: THB^INDIANS OF NORTH CAROLINA 



1. Indiana »e«a to have migrated from Asia to America In 
prehistoric times. Investigations have yielded little 
evidence that Indian settlement In North Carolina dates 
back as early as that In several other areas of present 
U.S. 

H. Tribes of North Carolina Indians. 

■ A. Weak coastal tribes rapidly came under subjection of 
whites, and their decline in population and power was 
due to effects of contact with whites. 

1. * Hatceras Indiana. 

a« Occupied sanidbanks in vicinity of Cape Lookout. 

b. Evidence suggests that survivors of Lost Colony 
nay have been incorporated into this tribe. 

c. About 1700 tribe numbered only around sixteen 
fighting men with total population of eighty. 

2. Chowan Indians. 

a. Were strong tribe when settlers began to move 
into Albeaarle region about 1650. 

b. Assigned to reservation in late seventeenth 
century, by 1707 they had only one town with 
fifteen fighting men. 

c. In 1733, when only a few families remained, they 
» IncorporAted themselves with Tuscarora. 

3. Others. 

a. Weapomeiok. 

b. Mattamuskeet . 

c. Pamlico. ^ 

d. Bay iuver. 

e. Coranine. 

f. Neuse. 

g. Woccon. 

h. Cape Fear. jf 
B. Tuscarora. 

1. Were of Iroquoldn stock. 

2. Were fierce and aggressive, unlike weak coastal tribes, 

3. Around 1700 they had 15 towns, about 1,200 fighting 
men, and apptoximately 5,000 in total population. They 
inhabited large area between coast and present 

Wake pounty. 

A, About 1710, after half century of apparent friendship 
between whites and Tuscarora, situation worsened; In 
part because large numberaof Tuscarora were being 
seized and sold into slavery. 

5. Tuscarora War broke tribe's power. With war's end in 
1713, many Tuscarora fled northward to join their 
Iroquois kinsmen. -Others remained in eastern North 
Carolina and united with remnants of other tribes 
under leadership of Chief Tom 1 lount on reservation. 

6. Early in nineteenth century, remaining Tuscarora in 
North Carolina left to Join brothers in New York. 
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C. Minor ,pied«ont tribes. 

1. Saponi.^ 

2. TuCelo 

3. Occftneechee. 

4. Saui^a. 

5. Keyauwee. 

6. Eno. 

7. Saxapahaw. 

D. Catawba. 

1. Largest and most important tribe of Siouan stock 
In Piedmont. 

2. Lived along Catawba River. 

3. Sedentary, agricultural people. 

4. Hereditary enemies of Cherokee. 

5. Were always friendly toward whites except during 

Yenassee War in 1715. 

6. Tribe stiff ered rapid decline due to diseases intro- 
duced by dontact with whites, especially smallpox. 

7. After death of their chief King Haiglar, in 1762 
at hands of Shawnee/, tribe largely ceased to be 

* of importance. 

8. In early seventeenth century, tribe's population was 
probably over 5,000. By 1826 it was about 110. 

9. By 1944 population was 280, most of them living on 
reservation along Catawba River. 

E. Cherokee. 

1. Since early European settlements tribe has occupied 
more prominent place in American history than any 
other tribe or confederation of Indians except 
Iroquois or Six Nations of New York. 

2. Throughout much of tribe's history, population has 
generally fluctuated between 20,000 and 25,000. 

3. Unlike other tribes of North Carolina, Cherokee 
offer many and varied sources for historians and 
other scholars. 

4. They are mountain people, detached branch of 
Iroquois stock. 

5. In 1730 North Carolina made treaty with Cherokee 
in which Cherokee acknowledged King George II as 
sovereign . 

6. Increasing conflicts between Cherokee and aettlers 
led to determined campaign by whites against them in 

, 1761. This campaign led to destruction of fifteen 

' Cherokee towns. There followed several years of 
peace . 

7. During the Revolution, Cherokee were allied with 
British against colonists, continuing their active 
opposition till 1792. 

8. In later years Indiact ceded tract after tract 

of land to federal government. Disputes over land) 
among Indians, settlers, end federal and state 
governments were complex. 
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9. In 1835 Cherokee council assented to treaty which 
provided for tribe's removal to the Indian Territory, 
an area In northeast corner of what Is now state of 
OklAhona. Federal government forced Its will on 

' tYlbe by using minority delegation of Cherokee to 
push treaty through their council over opposition of 
majority of tribe's rank and file. 

10. Removal tfx Indian Territory began toward end of 1837. 
Hundreds died on journey. 

11. Some Cherokee resisted removal and became fugitives 
in mountains of western North Carolina and eastern 
Tennessee. After a time, however, they agreed to 
surrender due to influence of trader William H. 
Thomas. 

12. Thomas's extended negotiations with federal 
government led to permission for Cherokee to 
remain in their ancestral home. 

III. Inquiry concerning Indian societies prior to coming of 
white man. 

A. Geographic areas. 

B. Physical characteristics of peoples. 

C. Population. 

D. Family life. 

E . Economy . 

F. Social structure. 

G. Political organization (including warfare) . 

H. Arts. 

I. Religion. 

IV. Impact of Invasion of whites on history of Indians. 

A. , Depopulation through disease, warfare. 

B. 'Migration, including removal and reservations. 

C. Radical alteration, in some cases destruction, of 
Indian cultures. 

D. Inquiry concerning evolution of white man s image of 
Indian and of his "Indian policy." 

V. Indian contributions to American civilization as it exists 
today, for example: 

A. Place name.s. 

B. Crops. ' 

C. Myths and traditions. 
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EUROPEAN EXPLORATION AND BEGINNINGS OF SETTLEMENT, 1497-1660 



I. Discovery of North Carolina. 

A. John Cabot, sailing under auspices of England, 1A97-1498, 
discovered North American continent. Although he may 
have touched Carolina coast, he probably did not. 

B. Giovanni da Verrax«ano, Florentine navigator in service 
of France, is first European knovn to have explored 
coast of North Carolina. In 1524 he explored coast 
from Cape Fe4r northward \o present Kitty Hawk and 
sent description of area to King Francis I. 

II* Spanish activities. 

A. Pedro de Quexoia led expedition from Santo Domingo to 
Carolina coast in 1520. • 

B. Among members of this expedition was Lucas Vasquez 
de Ayllon, who^ In 1526 made unsuccessful attempt to 
plant colony, probably on Cape Fear River. . 

C. Hernando de Soto in 1540 explored mountain region. 

D. In 1560. Angel de Villa*«ne led Spanish expedition 
from Vera Cruz to Cape H^tteras. 

E. Juan Pardo and Hernando Boyano explored mountains 
of North Carolina In eWedltion of 1566-1567. 

III. First toglish efforts at colonization: Sir Walter 

Ralelgli. / 

A. Although his efforts failed, Raleigh is justly calle^ 
"Father of English America." \ 

B. Raleigh obtained charter from Elizabeth I authorizing 
colonization in 1584. 

C. He then sent out expedition of Philip Amadas and 
Arthur Barlowe to explore' countryand reconocnd 
site for settlement* 

1. Expedition chose Roanoke Island as site for colony. 

2. Established relations with Indians and brought 
two back to England. 

3. Barlowe wrote eiJfcour aging report concerning area. 

D. Ralph Lane colony, 1585-1586. 

1. Expedition consisted of 7 ships, 108 men under 
command of Sir Richard Grenville and Ralph Lane. 

2. 'Arrived at Rofmoke on August 17, 1585. 

3. Settlers had problems. 

a. Too much time spent exploring and seeking gol4. 
too little cultivating soil and building houses. 

b. Scarcity of food. 

c. Indian hostility. 

d. Prictlon among leaders. 

e. Lack of solid basis for government. 

4. C 'lony returned to England with Sir Francis Drake s 

iet In 1586. 

5. expedition of Grenville, which had been sent to 
England for supplies, returned to Roanoke shortly 
after Island had been abandoned. Grenville soon 
returned to England, leaving behind eighteen men 
who twjre never heard of again. 

' ■> * 16 



6. Significance of Ralph Lane colony. 

a. Flrat English colony in New World. 

b. w.an White's paintings depicted Indian life. 

c. ThooAi Hariot's book on Roanoke, A Briefe and 
True Ee^ort of the Mew Pound Land of Virginia ^ 

E. John >a»ite colony, or '*Lo8t Colony," 1587. 

1. This expedit.ion conaisted of 110 people, including 
17 wooen and 9 children. 

2. Baptism of Manteo was first recorded Protestant 
baptismal service in Mew World. 

3. Birth of Virginia, Dare, first child of English 
parents bom in America. 

4^ For a time colony fared well. But soon it ran 
low on supplies, and White sailed to England 

5. He was 4ot able to return until 1590, when colonists 
had disappeared. Thfir late has remained mystery. 
P. Raleigh's efforts to found colony were thus failures, 

but his activities stimulated Interest In Mew World. 

Permanent English colonisation of Morth Carolina came 
through gradual settlement of Albemarle region by 
colonists from Virginia.. 

A. Virginia Company of London promoted establishment 
of Jamestown, Virginia,'* 'in 1607, first permanent 
English settlement in Kew World. 

B. Most of ^t becamiB Morth Carolina was included In 
Virglxtia charter boundaries of 1606 and supplementary 
grant of 1609. * 

C. Virginia began to expand about 1612, and explorers, 
hunters, £rader8, and farmers began to penetrate 
Chowan River-Albemarle Sound area. 

D. First recorded expedition into this area was made 
by John Pory (1622) . 

E. In 1629 Charles I granted his Attorney General Sir 
Robert Heath certain territory between 31 and 36 
degrees north latitude and from sea to sea, which 
was to be incorporated into "Province of Carolana." 
Heath failed to settle his grant. 

F. Gov. William B^keley of Virginia sent two expeditions 
against Indians in Albemarle Sound region"^ in 1646. 

G. Two mid-seventeenth century accounts of region were 
letter in Moderate Intelligencer of London, 1649, and 

* Edward Bland's tract. The Discovery of Mew Brittalne , 
1650. 

H. Roger Green of Mansemond County, Virginia, in 1653 
received large grartt of land In Carolina region. It 
is not known if his colonization project materialized, 
but if it did, it is probable that beginning of Morth 
Carolina settlement dates from this time. . 

I. By 1660 there was steady flow of people from Virginia 
into Albemarle area seeking new lands and economic 
opportunities* 

J. First known permanent white settler In Morth Carolina 
was Nathaniel Batts, who in 1654 or 1655 settled on 
Chowan River in present Bertie County. 



ALBEMARLE COUNTY: CRADLE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1663rl689 

♦ 

!• Carolina proprietary charter of 1663. 

A. Issued by Charles II as means of paying political debt 
to some Important men and retaining their support. 

B« Eighth Lords Proprietors. 

1* Edward Hyde^ earl of Clarendon* 
2« George Monckt duke of Albemarle* 
3; Wllllamt earl of Craven* 
4* Lord John Berkeley* 
5* Sir William iBerkeley* 
6* Sir George Carteret*,^ 

7* Lord Anthony Ashley^-Cooper (later earl of Shaf<:esbury) • 
8* Sir John Colleton* 

C. Motives for charter other than personal ones of king. 
1* Spread Protestantism* 

2* Enlarge British empire. 
3* Promote commerce* 
'4* Enrich proprietors- , 

D. Second charter Issued In 1665 <actended boundaries > 
of Carolina* 

E. Provisions of cKarter* 

1* Some powers of proprietors* 
a* To create and fill offices* 
b. To erect 'bounties and other subdivisions of 
* government * 

c* To establish courts of Justice, 
d. To collect taxes and duties* 
e* To raise and maintain mllltla* 
2. Some llaltatlone to proprietors^ powers. 

a* Laws could be enacted^ only with advice and assent 
of ''freemen^' or their delegnes* 

b. Settlers were guaranteed liberties and privileges 
of English subjects* 

c. Settlers were guaranteed rights of trade and freedom 
from taxation except by consent of "free people'^ 

or majority of them* 

II. Proprietors made plans for development of three counties. 
A* Albemarle consisted of land from Chowan River eastward* 

B. Clarendon Included land south of Albemarle t extending to 
Cape Fear Valley* Lasted only from 1665 to 1667* 

C. Craven covered area so*ith of Cape Romalne In what was 
to become South Carolina* 

II. Documents concerning government of Carolina Proprietary* 
A. **Decfaratlon8 and Proposals to All That Will Plant In 

Carolina/' 1663 t outlined framework of government and 

conditions for granting lands* 
B« "Concessions and Agreement t" 1665, proposed another 

plan. 
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C. ■^'Pundanental Constitutions of Carolina," 1669. 

1. Supposedly written by Shaftesbury and John Locke 
at Instance of proprietors. 

2. Purpose was to revise previous docuner « protect 
property rights, and pronote settlenent. ^ 

3. Flan was elaborate, but little of it was actually 
• put Into effect. J 

4. Proi^zjietors abandoned document in 1693 due to 
colonial legislature's Refusal to approve it. 

. Ac tual\ government of Albemarle was vested in governor 
and hit^ council which was <^osen by proprietors and 
an assembly elected J)y frerfwlders. 

A. GoveAkor had extensive executive, legislative, judicial, 
and administrative power s.\^ 

B. Council assisted governor and had some executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers. 

C. Asscott^ly went through several steps in its evolutioti. 

1. Fr6m 1665 to 1669 twelve men were .elected 
annually; to sit with governor and council as 
legislature. 

2. Beginning In 167C, when Albemarle was divided. ^ » 
into four precincts (Chowan, P/isquotank, Perquimans, 
Currituck), each precinct was allotted five delegates \ 
In asseiBbly. 

' 3. In mld-1690s bicameral 'system was adopted and 

lower hou8« elected Its own speaker and exercised 
some "p*fli«««»t«Jfy privileges" similar to those , 
of British House of Commons. 

4. Governor was dependent on assembly for his salary, 
and this body very gradually Increased its power 
through control of appropriations. 

5. Controversies between asseaibly and governor ran 
through history of Albemarle and occirred throughout 
Nprth Carolina's colonial history. Quarrels frequently 
centered around following issues: 

a. Governor 'ii salary. 

b. Quitrents. 

c. Land patents. 

d. Rent rolls. 

e. Taxes. 

f. Paper currency. 

g. Defense. 

h. Selection of officials .> 

D. Court structure. \ 

1. Headed by General Court, which was colony's appellate 
court. In 1712 Christopher\ Gale was appointed first 
chief Justice. \ 

2. Court of Chancery was goyenior and council. 

3. Each precintt had court administered by Justices 
of the. peace. 
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Albemarle County > 1663^1689. 

A* Haln themes were unteatt confualoni alow growth, and 
rebellion « 

Reaaona for bad situation. 

1. Isolation of settlement* 

2« Neglect by proprietors » who put more effort Into 

South Carolina settleiftent* 
3* Failure^ to establiah stable > efficient F^ovemment. 
C* Problems* 

1* Confusion over land tenure* *'6reat Deed of Grant 
1668 > only partially alleviated situation* 

2. Efforts to stlimilate settlement largely failed* 
a* Legislature passed several laws designed to 

encourage Immigration* 
b* Proprietors circulated promotional literature* 
3* Hostility of Virginia > and fears among Albemarle 
settlers that their colony might bo made part 
of Virginia also caused unreat* 
4« Minor Indian uprisings* 
D* Polieical instability^ 1673-1689* 

1. Colonials resisted ^Vdtish trade laws> especially * 
Planta^'^n Duty Act of 1673 > which required payment 
of duty if coloniata shipped tobacco yitnd certain 
other commodities to bthei colonies* 

2. In late 1673 factions formed in A11>emarle 
government * 

a« One> led by iohn Jenlcins> George Durante and i 
John JSalpeper> had control of government and 
oppoactf enforcement of trade laws. 

b* Second faction^ led by Thomas Eastchurch and 
Thomas Killer » opposed them and aided with * 
]>roprietors* 

3* Acting ^vernor Jenkinses arbitrary atteoqpt to 
crush opposition led aasembly to depose and jail 
him. Eastchisrch and Miller went to &igland» gained 
aupport of proprietora» and in 1676 Were awarded 
control of government to enforce trade laws* 

4* Miller was ousted in late 1677 in aa-called 

*'Culpeper*s Rebellion*'* Durant and Cblpeper took 
control of government. Killer escaped jail and 
took his case to proprietors in England. 

5* Culpepar went to London to present his side but 
was arreated* After investigation he aecured 
acquittal * 

6* Proprietors in 1678 appointed Seth Sothel as 
governor and collector of cuatoms in Albemarle 
in eftnrt to have neutral government* 

7* Sothe' was captured by piratea» and Durant faction 
gained control until Sothel ^s arrival in 1683* 

8* He turned out to be arbitrary and corrupt t and 
assembly banished him in 1688* 

9* Philip tudwell was appointed by proprietors as 
governor of all Carolina **north and east of Cape 
Feare** in 1689* History of Albemarle a& distinct 
colony ended and that of North Carolina began* 




THE emergence: OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1689-1729 



I. Gibbs Rebellion, 1690, was settled when Ludwell and John 
Glbbs both went^^to London to argue their respective claims 
far governorship ♦ Gibbs was repudiated. 

II • The period 1691-1706 was one of stable government and expansion 
of settlement. 

A. North Carolina was governed by a series of capable 
acting or deputy governors. 

1. Thomas Jarvls, X691-1694. 

2. Thomas Harvey, 1694-1699. 

3. Henderson Walker, 1699-17U4. 

B. Bath County created in 1696. 

C. French Huguenots began to settle in North Carolina, 
V especially in Neuse-Pamlico region. 

j D. Town of Bath was founded in 1704/5, first town in 
North Carolina. 

III. New Bern was founded in 1710 by German Palatine settlers, along 
with some Swiss and a few English, under leadership of Baron 
Christoph von Graf fenr led. ! 

IV. Controversy over religion* 

A. Anglican church was only one that could have official 
encouragement, but in North Carolina it was in state 
of lethargy. 

B. Quakers grew in strength and at times held balance 
of political power in colony. 

C. Other Protestant denominations were present in small 
numbers* ^ 

D. Vestry Act of 1701 provided for organization and support 
of Anglican church, but proprietors rejected it. 

E. Vestry Act of 1703. * ^ 

1. Provided that all members of assembly must take 
oath that they were communicants of Church of 
England . 

2. It denied right of affirmation which Quakers had 
enjoyed for many years, was passed by assembly despite 
Quaker opposition, and dissenters were banned from 
assembly. 

F. In 1707 proprietors ordered suspension of all laws 
concerning oaths, and controversy continued until 
legislature of i;i5. ,J 

V. Gary Rebellion, 1711. 

A^ Thomas Gary (governor of North Carolina, 1705-1707, 
1708-1711) was embroiled in disputes between intolerant 
Anglicans and dissenters. During second term of office, 
he identified himself with interests o£ Bath County 
residents and dissenters as opposed to established 
Albemarle politicians. 
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B* Gary's successor Gov; ^Edward Hyde called for harsh 
legislation against dissenters and arrest of Gary 
* at General Assembly meeting In March, 1711* 

C. Gary rallied his supporters to resist. 

D. After two inconclusive battles, Hyde received military 
aid from Virginia and routed Gary, who was captured 
and sent to England iot trial, though never punished* 

E. Although effort to improve status of Anglicanism at 
expense of dissenters was Important f-actor in rebellion, 
the growth of Bath County and its increasing demand 

for larger voice in government dominated by established 
Albemarle leadership were decisive elements* 
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VI. Tuscarora War, 1711-1713. 

A. Indians' grievances against whites. 

1. *&croachment oh .hunting grounds. 

2. Seizure of land.^ 

3. Kidnapping of Indians into slavery. 

* 4. Dishonesty of economic transaction^. 
Failure of Indian protests. 

B. Immediate cause was whites' settlement of New Bern 
region. » 

G. On September 22, 1711, Indians attacked settlements 
along Keuse and Pamlico rivers and killed at least 
150 colonists. ^ ' 

D. Ghlef Tom BloWt of northern to^ns of Tuscarora 
remained neutral. 

E. Governor Hyde drafted men into militia and asked for 
help from Virginia and South Garolixui. 

F. Expedition of "Tuscarora Jack" Barnwell, 1712, enr ed 
in truce with Indians. ^ . . 

G. Expedition of Gol. James Moore, undertaken after 
Indians resumed attacks, broke power of Tuscarora, 1713 ♦ 

H* Results of war. 

1. Many colonists killed v 

2. Gountry laid waste. 

3. Immigration slowed. 

4. Most Tuscarora emigrated. 

5. Forced colonists to heal quarrels left over from 
Gary Rebellion. * • 

VII* Period of peace and quiet followed Tuscarora War. 

A. Reasons for stability. 

1. Removal of Indian danger. 

2. Effective leadership of Gov. Thomas Pollock, 
1712-1714. 

3. From 1710 proprietors appointed governor of 

North Garollna who was "independent of the Governor 
of Carolina.** 

B. Administration of Gov. Charles Eden, 1714^1722. 
1. Legislature of 1715. 

a. Revised and codified colony's law^. 

b. Vestry Act established Anglican church o% <?ound 
I footing. 

c. "Act for Liberty of Conscience** gave dissenters 
right of affirmation. 
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d. Enacted first slave code. 

e. Foundation was laid for struggles between governors 
and legislatures which would characterize royal 
period. 

2. "Golden Age of Piracy," 1689-1718. 

a. Blackbeard. 

b. Haj. Stede Bonnet. 

C. Administrations of Governora George Burrington, 1724-1725, 
and Richard Everard, 1725-1729, were marked by continued 
immigration and expansion. 

1. Mew towns. 

a. Beaufort. 

b. Edenton. 

c. Currituck. 

2. Settlement of Lower Cape Fear Valley. 

a. Brunswick, 1727* 

b. Wilmington, 1740. 

3. Determination of boundary line between North Carolina 
and Virginia, 1728.. 

A. Proprietorship ended in 1729, and North Carolina 
became royal colony. 

a. Royal government was .wary of unsettled and 
disturbed situations in proprietary colonies. 

b. Proprietors never realized sizable returns 
from North Carolina. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EXPANSION, 1729-1775 

I. Royal governnent was nore stable and efficient than proprietary. 

II. Royal period saw rapid -population increase and settlement of 
new areas. 

A. In 1729 population of colony was 30,000 whites, 
6,000 blacks . By 1775 it was 265,000 whites, 
80,000 bucks. 

B. Changes were due mainly to inmigration. 

C. lomlgrants^ motives for coming to America. , . 

1. Wars in Elurope/ lure of peace and security in 
America. 

2. European poverty axid unemployment/ cheap land, 
high wages In America. . 

3. Religious persecution in Europe/ freedom of 
worship in America. 

4. Legal discriminations, harsh penal systems in Europe, 

5. Adventure, desire to start new life in New World. 

D. Trends in population and settlement. 

1. Settlement of Cape Pear Valley and Piedmont occurred. 

2. Settled area expanded steadily westward. 

3. Population density increased both in east and west. 

4. There was tendency for higher densities to occur 
in northern half of colony rather than southern half. 

III. Ethnic groups of new immigrants. 

A. Scotch-Irish. 

1. Most probably came from colonies to north of North 
Carolina, especially Pennsylvania. They usually came 
overland by way of "The Great Road from the Yadkin 
River thro' Virginia to Philadelphia." It became 
known as "Great Wagon Road." 

2. Others ceane directly from Ireland. 

3. Most settled in Piedmont region. 

B. Scottish Highlanders. 

1. Most came directly across ocean from Scotland. 

2. Their arrivals reached height in 17608 and 17708. 

3. Most settled in southern Piedmont. 

C. German-speaking immigrants. 

1. They were from different Protestant religious 
denominations, especially Lutherans, Moravians, and 
Reformed . 

2. Almost all came to North Carolina via "Great Road" 
after stays in northern colonies. Original homes 
varied greatly. 

3. Settled almost exclusively in western North Carolina. 

D. Sizable proportion of immigrants were of English stock! 

1. Many came from colonies to north, especially Virginia. 

2. Came from all other directions as well. 

3. By 1775 only in oldest settled parts of colony was 
there markedly English culture. 

E. Others. 
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IV. Inquiry concerning "Old World*' cultural patterns In new 
euvironment* 

A'. Characteristics 9 customs » and beliefs of each ethnic 

group which settled In North Carolina* 
B« Degree of cultural identity each ethnic group of • 

immigrants retained in new environment from generatloti 

to generation > 

C* Contributions of each ethnic group to history of Nort|) 
Carolina and of western civilization. ^ 
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AGRICULXimE AND IlIDUSTRY, 1729-1775 

!• 'Agriculture. 

A, At least 95 percent of early settlers were engaged in 
agriculture ^ Mor€h Carolina became colony of small 
laodovoers. Less, of a plantation elite developed here 
than In Virginia and South Carolina. 

B* Land and slaves as major forms of wealth; 

C* Land tenure c(ys tern. 

1. Headlight system.* 

2. PurchHsb was customary way to dbtaln land aftfer 1730, 

3. Primogeniture and entail.^ 

4. Qultrents. " ' / 

5. Land grants. ^ * ^ 

D. Methods of farming* were backward and unscientific 

E. Farmers' problems: crop^pests," overproduction, 'fluctuating 
pricey. . . 

P. Three Important themes In colonial Nort;h Carolina's 

agricultural development. , « / * , . 

. 1. ItaglonaX variations. . . ^ ' 

2. lnfluence>* of distinctive cultural groups. 

3. Increasing conmerclAllzation of agrifculture* 
G. Principal crops • 

1. Corn. ' ' ' * . 
a*. Easy to raise, It <5ould be put to many uses. 

b. Since surplus of corn* was one of fdrst consequences 
of settlement, some farmers produced fot market. 

c. In 1753 abdut 12,000 bushels were exported, and 
In 1772 about 177,000. Most went through Portf , 
Roanoke. 

2. Wheat, 

a. It was unlqu«^ because apparently from outset it 
was raised primarily as cjommerclal crop* 

b. Monavlans regarded It as their most imi^ortant crop* 

c. Wheat was grown most often in Piedmont and ar^a 
north of Albemarle ^ound to which Immigrants from 
colonies to north settled. 

3. Tobacco.- 

a. Most important nongrain crop. 

b. Grown originally iri-AlbemarLe area and confined 
for some decades to northern part of colony. 
In years Just prior to Revolution it spread 
southwest. 

c. Tobacco* growers used large numbers, of slaves. 

d. Although volume of exported tobacco increased In 
■ years before Revolution, total "exports remained 

small relative to Maryland and Virginia. 

e. Role of 5?cottisb merchants was significant in 
encouraging tobacco production. 

4. Rice and indigo, 
a. "in first half of eighteenth century production of tM 

crops began in small amounts. • Th^w wore never wldel 
grown. Production of indigo ceased oiulrely after 
Revoi. tion with end of British bounty on it. 

Or 
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b. Rice and indigo were significant for small area 
In lower Cape Fear Valley— New Hanover and 
Brunawiol' counties. 

1) Much labv. . was necessary to grow these crops, 
and producert; Invariably needed large numbers 
of slaves. 

, 2) Growing these crops acceituated loT>»r Cape 
Fear's regional Individuality, Area was 
different fm rest of colony because it was 
settled relatively late, starting about 1725, 
by wealthy men who took possession of large 
landholdlngs a>nd had many slaves. 

3) Naval stores and lumber yielded more income 
herei^than .'ice and indigo. 

4) Compared t.» South Carolina, there were few 
large-scale planters in Cape Fear region and 
average size of their slaveholdings was much 
smaller. 

H. Livestock. 

1. Raising livestock — cattle, hogs, draft animals — 
was as universal as growing corn. 

2. Livestock driving was connaon form of trade in eighteenth 
century, especially cattle and hogs. 

3. Commerce in dairy products — butter and cheese — was 
also carried on but was less valuable. 

4. Large herds of livestock were rare. 

5. Regional contrasts. 

a. Livestock holdings larger in east than in west. 

b. Commercial production of dairy products was 
confined to areas away from coast. 

c. In contrast to other segments of population, 
Scottish Highlanders placed m<«re stress on 
raising cattle than hogs. 

II. Industry. 

A. . Household manufactures- stimulat ed by abundance of raw 

materials and of unskilled labor. 

B. Commercialized manufactures. 

1. Slow to develop due to: 

a. Scarcity of capital and skilled labor. 

b. Poor transportation facilities. 

c. Lack of good ports. 

d. High freight rates on exports and imports. 

2. Major commercialized industries. 

a. Naval stores (tar, pitch, resin, turpentine) were 
colonial North Carolina's chief contribution to 
commerce. 

1) Traditional synonym for North Carolinians— 

"Tar Heels" — suggests early importance of naval 

stores, though how and when name first came 

into usa has never been satisfactorily established. 

I) Colony became great producer of naval stores 
due to abundance of longleaf pine. 

3) Bulk of naval stores was produced in southern 
part of colony. Several factors accounted for 
this situation. 
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a) South had greater extent of longleaf pine 
close to coast* 

b) Large holdings of land« 

c) Abundant slave labor. 

4) Bulk of naval stores was exported through 
souehem ports of Brunswick^ Wilmington » 
and Beaufort. 

a) Almst all naval stores were exported either 
to Britain or Vest Indies or to other 
American colonies* » 

b) South had advantage In getting products to 
ports due to Cape Fear River and Its 
tributaries. Albettarle Sound area had 

no such advantageoiis water facilities. 
h. luaber industry: great variety of wood products 
were made /In Korth Carolina but only three of 

/these we^e eaq[>orted in significant amounts* 
1) Sawn luaber: sawmilllng industry developed 
in Cape Fear Valley. ^ 

a) Large quantities of pine wood were available. 

b) Mills were usually located on body of water 
wliich served as both source of power and means 
of transport. 

c) Used slave labor. 

d) Often conbined with naval stores Industry. 

e) Most sawn lumber was exported from Brunswick 
^ ^ and Vilmliigton. 

B) Staves wete produced mainly in northern part 
of colony since that a ^ contained necessary 
supplies of bottcmlan swamp hardwoods. 
They were exported mai. through Port Roanoke. 

3) Shingles w^re produced mainly in area around 
Albemarle Sound due to its large amotmt of 
swaof^Irad containing the necessary white cedar 
atid cypress trees. But most of east^nrn North 
Carolliia produced some shinglesy and export 
trade was fairly evenly distributed among 
ports. 
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TRANSPORTATION, TRADE, TOWNS, AND COMMUNICATION IN COLONxAL 

NORTH CAROLINA 



I. Transportation. 

A. Sailing ships carried on foreign and coastal connnerce. 

B. Although North Carolina had few good outlets for ocean 
commerce, it had excellent system of inland waterways- 
sounds, rivers, and creeks— for use by small craft. 
These became chief arteries of travel and trade. 

C. During seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
transportation was primarily by water — both inland^and along 
coast. Towns developed along them. 

D. In eighteenth century roads became Important. 

1. Colonists developed rudimentary, serviceable network 
of paths and roads as settlement expanded to areas away 
from waterways. By 1775 there was relatively large 
number of roads in colony, though few of them were very 
good . ^ / 

2. Regulations and laws were passed for construction 
and maintenance of *oad8 but they were not rigidly 
enforced. 

3. Lack of bridges and fer^'ies often hampered travel. 

4. Roads were adequate env^ugh to make possible development 
of inland trading towns as well as to expand Importance 
of seaport towns. 

5. Vehicles used on roads Included two-wheel carts and 
four-^heel wagons. Travelers also walked and rode 
horseback. Lodging was rare and poor. 

II. Trade and towns. 

A. North Carolina commerce was probably aided more than 
'^ hampered by British Navigation acts. \ 

B. 'Commerce was subject also ^to laws Imposed by colonial 
legislature. v< - \ 

C. Towns. 

1. Trade, most Important function of all colonial North 
Carolina towns, dominated their growth and decline. 

2. Eastern seaports. 

a. There were six. 

1) Edenton 

2) New Bern 5. major seaports at end of 

3) Wilmington/ colonial period. 

4) Brunswick ~) 

5) Bath \ small seaports, declining in 

6) Beaufort J Importance at end of colonial era. 

b. Seaports were urban expressions of colonial structure 
of economy. Through them went raw materials destined 
for overseas and items imported for sale within colony. 
There was little manufacturing, and merchants were 
most important occupational class. 

c. Differing fortunes among six towns, as colony expanded, 
resulted from process by which need and oppertunlty for 
merchandising services led to proliferation of 
merchants in three, leaving other three without Important 
commercial base. r)Q ■ 
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d. Major exports: naval stores, provlsloxis, lumber 
products, tobacco. 

e. Major Imports. 

1) From Britain — manufactured goods. 

2) From Vest Indies— sugar .^molasses, s?ilt» rum, 
slaves. 

3) Various items from other American colonies. 
3. Midland towns. 

a. There were four: ^ 

1) Halifax. 

2) Tarboro. 

f) '^l^l^l FayettevlUe. 

b. They originated in third quarter of eighteenth century. 
Reason for existence was internal trade which utilized 
both overland and river transportation. These towns 
were links between east and west. 

A. West^ern towns. 

a. There were' four. 
♦ 1) Hillsborough. 

2) Salem. 

3) Salisbury. 
A) Charlotte. 

b. Founded in 1750s and 1760s, they were reflections 
of influx of settlers into back<;£)untry and 
development of rudimentary system of trade, 
transportation, and pommunication. They provided 
first generation of backcountry settlers with 
administrative. Judicial, and commercial services. 

5. There were, in addition, scattered urban centers of 
strictly local importance. 

D. Decentralized trade away from towns also went on by way of 
country stores and itinerant traders. 

E. Mofet commercial transactions^ were made by barter or credit 
notes. Specie was scarce. > 

III. Communication was slow and uncertain due to rudimentary postal 
system and dispersal of settlements. 
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THE SOCIAL ORDER IN COLONIAL NORTH CAROLINA 



I. The social order was product of two conflicting forces. 

A. European Ideas about class distinctions. 

B. Pioneer conditions which tended to undermine these 
class distinctions. 

II. The gentry, or planter elite, probably comprised less than 5 
percent of the population. 

A. \ Homes: though planters' homes and furnishings reflected 
Uuperior social status, there were few really large and 
Vmposing homes before Revolution; e.g.. Or ton. Cupola 
House, John Wright Stanly House. 

B. Pumlshlngss most planters lived quite comfortably; 
often things were Imported from Europe or New England. 

C. Dress: considered a badge of social rank and frequently 
led to extravagance. 

D. Food: planter had abundance and variety in his diet, 
which came mainly from plantation and forest. 

E. Sports and recreation: consisted mainly of parties and 
suppers, dancing, cockf Ightlng, and horseraclng (gambling). 

III. Small farmers and artisans largest element of population. 

A. Yeoman farmers engaged in subsistence farming; did 
not own much land. 

B. Homes: usually only one room with homemade furnishings. 

C. Pood: staples were corn bread, hominy, and pork. 

D. Sports and recreation: .logrollings, house-raisings, and 
quilting bees. 

IV. Indentured servant b» 

A. Voluntary servants — ^Vedemptioners*' — ^whose servant status 

was temporary. 

!• Term of service usually three to four years. 
2. Got "freedom dues" when term expired. 

B. Involuntary white servants— felons > paupers, political 
pr liners. 

V. Negroes: there was large increase in black population during 
royal period. 

A. Beginnings of slavery in North Carolina. 

1. Slavery in Carolines was deliberately planted and 
cultivated. 

2. In 16608 group of enterprising gentlemen from 
Barbados* well -acquainted with slavery, proposed 
immigration with some blacks to new colony. Their 
agreement with proprietors made clear distinction 
between status of white servants and that of black 
slaves • 

3. Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina, 1669, granted 
each freeman of colony "absolute power and authority 
over his Negro slaves." English civil authorities 
offered little or no resistance to growth of this 
idea of uncontrolled personal dominion. 
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B» Free blacks. 

1. HoBt acquired freedom through legal manumission. 

2. By end of seventeenth century North Carolina and 
several other colonies passed laws reassuring 
masters that conversion of their slaves to 
Christianity did not necessitate manumission. Such 
laws were reeponse to occasional claims that a slaveys 
Christianity made him free. North Carolina's law 

was part of •'Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina,*' 
1669. 

3* In early eighteenth century several colonies passed laws 
to restrict number of blacks freed. During this period 
North Carolina barred freed slaves from remaining in 
colon7« 

4. In nearly all southern colonies, free blacks were 
excluded from voting. In early eighteenth century 
North Carolina some free Negroes were able to vote, 
however. Although the colony prohibited Negro voting 
In 1715, It did not continue prohibition beyond 1730s. 
C. Slaves. 

1. Heaviest concentration was in eastern part of colony 
In tobacco- and rlce-growlng region. 

2. Prices varied widely according to time, place, and 
condition of slave. 

3. Control of slaves. 

a. Laws and plantation rules concerning slavery 
multiplied and became more complex with increase 
of slave population and passage of time. 

b. Mistreatment of slaves by masters ranged from 
outright cruelty to paternalism. 

4. White opt>08ltlon to slavery. 

a. Religious opposition developed early. 

1) Quakers opposed slavery, brought Negroes to 
their meetings, and tutored white and black 
children together in some small schuols. Still, 
they made no substantial effort to bring blacks 
into full membership in their religious society. 
In fact some Quakers tried to exclude them. 

2) Moravians. 

b. In last decade before Revolution, as slavery was 
spreading westward, general opposition increased. 

5. Other important Issues concerning plavery. 

a. White culture's image of Negro. 

b. Retention of AfricAn heritage under institution 
of slavery. 

c. Everyday life of slaves. 

VI. Inquiry concerning social interaction and mobility among all 
classes in colonial North Carolina. 

Vll. Inquiry concerning customs, manners, moraln, belief h among all 
classed. 

A. Ideas about roles of man and woman ♦ 

B. Chi Id -rearing practices. 

C. Courtship customs, 

1). Ideas about what constitutes adulthood; tUoai ot 
initiation into adulthood. 

E. Ideas about old age, death. 

F. Moral and ethical codes. 
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RELIGIOUS AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN COLONIAL NORTH CAROLINA 



I, Religion. 

A. Anglicanism attracted wide membership but was not active. 
Vestry Act of 1765 was landmark. 

B. Quakers continued to flourish until Revolution. 

C. Presbyterians. 

D. Baptists had become most numerous sect by Revolution 
and led opposition to established church. 

1. Kehukee Baptist Association. 

Sandy Creek Church and Separate Baptists. 

E. Genum religious sects. 

1. Moravians — tiethabara. 

2. Lutherans. 

3. German Reformed. 

Methodists— last Protestant sect to appear in North 
Carolina before Revolution. 

II. Education and culture. 

A. Education was usually associated with the church. 
Pioneer educational agency was Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospels 

B. Planters tended to take interest In education. 

C. Education among the social classes. 

1. Children of wealthy were given instruction at home 
and then perhaps sent to college in England or 
another colony. 

2. Among poor » children were provided with some education 
through systems of indentured servitude and apprentice 
ship. 

D. Scotch-Irish and Germans quickly established schools 
in their communities. 

E. Although some governors and legislatures endorsed the 
concept of public schools, it was left to chu^'ch groups 
and individuals to establish schools. 

F. North Carolina's firdt college— Queen's College in 
Charlotte, 1771. 

G. Books were scarce in colony, but after 1730 libraries 
were common among planters. 

H. First printing press in colony was set up in 1749 to 
print the proceedings of provincial legislature. James 
Davis, the printer, soon founded the colony's first 
newspaper, The North Carolina Gazette . 
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NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS, 17:0-1763: 
CONSTlTirriOHAL CONTROVERSIES AND ANGLO-FRENCH WARS 



I. The royal governors. 

A. George BurritJgton, 1731-1734. 

B. Gabriel Johnston, 1734-1752. 

C. ^Nathaniel Rice, 1752-1753. 

D. *MattheW Rowan, 1753-1754. 

E. Arthur Dobbs, 1754-1765. 

F. William Tryon, 1765-1771. 

G. Joeiah Martin, 1771-1775. 

*f residents of council acting in absence of commissioned 
governor. 

II. English background: mercantilism, policy of "salutary • 
neglect," and reign of George II. 

III. Points at issue between governors and assemblies. 

A. Governor's salary. 

B. Control over taxation. 

C. Colony's jxidiclal system. 

D. Tenure of Judges. 

E. Quorum in assembly. 

F. Quitrents and (Questions on land tenure. 

G. Granville dlstrict~"private proprietary grant" within the 
colony—deprived colony of much revenue. 

H. Issuing of paper money, uue o^ commodity money. 

I. Tax system. 

J. Other (luarrels between governors and assemblies. 

IV. North Carolina-South Carolina boundary dispute. 

A. Surveys of 17308 failed to end dispute. 

B. Problems about land tenure in disputed area. 

C. Anson County as scene of controversies over taxes, 
' ' rents, etc. 

D. Difficulty of trade between the two colonies. - 

E. Surveys of 1764 and 1772 were inconclusive; issue 
still unsettled at end of Revolution. 

V. North Carolina's role in Anglo-French wars of 1689-1763. 

A. Queen Anne's War, 1702-1713. 

B. War of Jenkins* Ear, 1739-1744, and King George^ s War, 
1744-1748. North Carolina troops fought for first 
time as part of British army. 

C. Decade of 1740s saw several Spanish attacks on North 
Carolina coast. 

D. The French and Indian War, 1754-1763. 

1. Background: European diplomacy. 

2. North Carolina assembly failed to vote on "Albany 
Plan of Union." 

3. North Carolina contributed along with other 
American colonies to British victory. 

4. The colony's troubles with Indiana. , 

a. French Intrigue among Cherokees and CreekR. 

b. Fort Dobbs built- 1755 to defend whites. 
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c» Cherokees at Fort Dobbs, 1760. 
d. Battle of Echoee> 1760 — Cherokees defeated 
colonists* 

e^. Grant's as^tedltion of 1761 defeated Indians, 
f . Augusta Conference of 1763 — peace with Indians. 
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SECTIONALISM IN COLONIAL NORTH CAROLINA 



I« North-south sectionailtjm: conflict between Albemarle and 
Lower Cape Fear, 1730s-1754. 
A« Causes* 

1* Political: Albemarle area dominated representation 

in General Assembly* 
2* Economic: 

a*. Albemarle traded largely through Virginia; Its 

land rents were low* 
b* Cape Fear traded directly with outside world > 

having^ little connection to Albemarle; its land 

rents were higher* 
B* Events* 

1. Gov* Gabriel Johnston, ^ose interests lay in 

Cape Fear region, had prolonged quarrel with assembly 
during 17306 and 17408 over qu^t rents, accurate 
rent roll, and location of sta^e capital* 

2* **Ru»p Aasembly** of 1746 fixed /iseat of government 
at New Bern and reduced reprei^entation of Albemar/.e 
counties in legislature* 

3« Controversy erupted and was thrown in lap of king 
and Privy Council, which made no decision for 
seven years* 

4* In 1754 Gov* Arthur Dobbs l)^^ought with him 
instructions upholding Albemarle ^s position fn 
representation* Legislature convened in New Bern 
and controversy subsided* 

II « East-west sect^^onallsm* 

A* In past work, scholars have almost surely exaggerated 
degree of east^west secticinalism in colonial period of 
North Carolina history* 
B* Undoubtedly some east^wes,t sectionalism existed, 
due to several contrasts between two regions* 
1* Nationalities* 

a* East settled mainly by English and by Scottish 

Highlanders* 
b* West settled by Scotch- Irish and Germans* 
2* Economy* 

a* East had more of plantation economy based on 
slave labor and aristocratic ideals 

b* West stressed small farms, free labor, democratic 
ideals* 

3* Religion: Anglicans fairly strong in east, very 
^ weak in backcountry* 

4* Commercial contracts* 

a* Bast traded primarily with England, West Indies, 

and New England* 
b* West traded primarily with Pennsylvania, yirginia, 
and South Carolina* 
C* Western opposition to location of colonial capital at 
New Bern, 1766, and to construction of Governor's Palace 
1770, was prime example of sectional controversy in 
decades preceding Revolution* 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA REGULATORS, 1766-1771 



I. 
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Regulation was organized movement of white farmers which 
swept three bounties of western North Carolina— Orange , 
Anson, and ^wan— from 1766 to 1771. Seven surrounding 
counties alio exhibited sympathy for Regulators. 

♦ 

II. Regulation was not merely sectional struggle between 
western farmers and eastern aristocrats but rather 
contained elements of class struggle. 

A. Regulators were class-conscious white farmers of 
yest who aHempted to democratiae local government 

• in their counties and to replace their wealthy and 
corrupt local officials wLth farmer representatives 
who would serve interests of farmers and all "the 

people." * 

B. When Regulators attacked governor and eastern elite, • 
it was merely because many of their problems were 
provincial in origin and demanded provincial rather 
than local solutions. They perceived their enemy 

not as East but as wealthy class of all sections of 
colony . 

III. Regulators attacked colony's wealthy class with good 
reason, for there was close interrelationship of wealth 
and political power. . 

A. Royal governor and council appointed the affluent 

to local militia and civil posts. . 

B. These men ensured their continued reappointment in 
administrative. Judicial, police, and military 
functions of each county. 

C. Invariably these same officials were elected to vestry 
and assembly due to u«e of their wealth and appointive 
power, including control over nominating and electoral 

processes. ^ ^ j 

D. Officials used offices to add to private fortunes in 

many ways. 

1. Awarding public contracts to favoritos. _ 

2. Building roads, bridges, buildings, harbors, ferries, 
and towns for donvenience of rich and powerful. 

3. Issuing licenses for mills to favorites. 

4. Insuring public offices held by wealthy to be 
remunerative. 

5. Granting compensations to masters for executed 

slaves. _ , . 

6. Awarding exorbitrfht commissions to favored few 

to handle currency emissions. 
F. ofi lccholdeM exploited their poorer and weaker 

constituent! more directly, and this situation was prime 
source of Regulator grievances. 

1. Collected unlawful taxes and fees and corruptly 
handled public monies. Such actions misapplied 
money collected from the people and Increased already 
high tax levelH. 
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2. instituted regressive tax system t^af depended 
orlnftrlly on poll taxes, duties, fees, and worK 
levies, which disproportionately ^f^^^^.l^^' 

3. Scarcily of currency «ade burden of taxation 

4. C^Slto^. mterchi^ts. U^ers, and Public of flclals 
brooRht licreasing number of court suits against 
Sed S«rs^ile lawyers and off leers charged 
eSrbltimt or extortionate court 

SJLrs lost «uch of their property , which was then 

co^Juy sold at public auction below its value 

to mesBbets of In-group* ^^j^^ 

5. Sfl^lders maintained these conditions ^y passing 
biased laws and manipulating their application. 

Tt^ril^ nK'i^aon an4 Mecklenburg 

SS^^ifs! bX ou?*due to'longstandl^g discord over 
land problems, which remained a grievance of some 

B. S^SfgiTlii^e "Address to the People of Granville 

c; ^rCrei2^'^«ociation, organized in 1766 in Orange 

1: ^xnor Tryorsent message in which he promised to 
consider Regulators' grievances. May, 1768. 

F Governor tryon*8 nfext letter to Orange County, however, 
Sed'SS^ators* unlawful ° 
and court decisions while offering no important 

G. SdHirmers organised Kegula tor movements in 
otTier counties, especially Anson and Rowan. 

M T« Julv 1768. Trvon went to Hillsborough. Communi 
cati^I*bet^e;n S;Sn and Regulators brought heightened 
tension, «nd in September Tryon gathered about 1,400 
mSitJa i^show of force which intimidated Regulators, 
who disbanded their own force. 

I From September. 1768. to Nop/ember, 1769, there was 
pe^efS phase during Which Regulators paid taxes and 
sought redress by petitions to leglalature and 
election of farmer assenlblymen. 

J. Peaceful tactics brought Regulators no relief, 

;S disorders and mob actions occurred in Regulator 

counties during fall of 1770. „4oi«i^.,r*. 
K. Governor Tryon responded by beseeching legislature 

to raise amy to crush Regulators. 1771 
L, AssL*ly paB^ed harsh Johnston Riot Act, January, 1771, 

which enraged Regulators. - 

it relentlessly. Regulators were conciliatory, 
asking only that governor take- steps toward 
redressing their grievances. 
2. ^ryon's forces consisted of 1,185 disciplined 
well-armed men; Regulator force numbered .,uOO to 
3,003 undisciplined, poorly armed men. 
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3. After two-hour battle, Regulators retreated, having 
tueWlnS losses of about 17 to 20 killed over 100 
vounded. Tryon*8 forces listed 9 dead, 61 wounded. 
N. Aftermath of battle. 

1. ImBediately after, Tryon summarily hanged one 
Regulator and destroyed large amount of their 

property. * 

2. In June, 1771, fourteen Regulator prisoners were tried. 
Two were acquitted, six pardoned, and six hanged. 

3. Regulation was over as organised movement. 

/ 4. Eventually, over 6,000 Regulators or supporters 

gained amnesty by signing oaths of allegiance. 
5. Many Regulators left colony. 

V. Controversy .still exists over relationship of Regulators 
to American Revolution. i«^4^« 

A. Old view was that most Regulators opposed Revolution. 

B. Rocetttly argument has been made that most were 
patriots, but it rests on inconclusive evidence. 

C. Best hypothesis may be that most remained neutral. 

D. Many old Regulat9r reforms became popular during 
Revolution and after. ^ 
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THE COMIIIG OF THE AMERICAU REVOLUTION, 1763-1775 

r!2ic^iliam was basic principle on which British 
colonization was built. Navigation acts and other 
acts concerning trade translated mercantillstic 

principles into law. , , i 4« 

B. But 1713-1763 was period of ''salutary neglect in 
which England seldom Interfered with the colonies. 

C. After 1763 England under GrenvUle «i«iftry 
iuaugurated ita "New Colonial Policy" which led to 
cUsh of interests between mother country and her 

\ l!^PTOgram incljwled strict enforcement of all trade 

2. Standing army of 10,000 men sent to colonies. ^ 

3. Guarantees of financial independence for royal 
officials in colonies. 

II. North Carolina's resistance to' Stamp Act. 

A. Effect of new policy, on North Carolina was small 
except for Stamp Act, passed in 1765.- 

B. Controversy was reflected in pamphlets. r,^..f^,, 

1. Martin Howard's Letter from « Gentleman at Halita^^ 
to h is Priend «iode Island. - „ 4 

2. Ttmirlrr Ttntrrtt^ff iBxing 
»Ke American Colonies in Great Britain. 

C. StaW Act Congress of 1765 had no representative from 
NorS Carolini due to efforts^f Governor Tryon. 

D. Demonstrations against Stamp Act in coastal North 

5"SiS;gton, October 19 and 31, 1765: d3"iK,nstrators 
for^ resignation of Stamp Master Villi«n^s^on. 
2. Brunswick, February 18-21, 1765v af'fM^^f^* 
Liberty, led by Hugh Waddell, John AsheTand 
Cornelius Harnett, sabotaged British attempts 
enforce Stamp Act. 
'E. Repeal of Stamp Act, passage of Declaratory 
Resolution, 1766. 

North fcarolina's resistance to Townshend Act. 

A. Townshend Act, passed 1767. placed import duties 
i several Items • 

B. Massachusetts Circular Letter. Virginia letter on 

. Townshend duties, 1768. ^ ,4 „ 17^0 

C. North Carolina assembly's petition to king. 1768. 

D. North Carolina assembly's resolves, 1769. 

E. / ^embly met illegally and formed "nonimportation 
assriaUon" unde? leadership of ^peake^ John Harvey 
November. 1769. Effects on commerce difficult to assess, 

F. 'Townshend duties repealed In 1770 except for tax on 



III. 



tea. 
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Moving toward revolution. 

A, Period of calm, 1770-1773* 

B* Cornelius Harnett supported Maaaachusetts^s plan for 

Coramitteea of Correspondence. 
€♦ North Carolina's first Comml^rtee of Correspondence, 1773. 

1* John Harvey • 

2. Robert Hove. 

3. Richard Caswell* 

4. Edward Vail. 

5. John Ashe. 

6. Joseph Hewes* 

7. Samuel Johnston. 

8. Cornelius Harnett* 
9* William Hooper. 

D* Clash between governor and assembly over colony's court 
system* 

E. Tea Act of 1773 and Boston Tea Party. 
F* "Edenton Tea Party," October, 1774* 
G* Coercive acts of 1774* 

H. North Carolina supported Boston and even sent supplies. 

I. First Provincial Congress assembled August 25, 1774 « 
J. North Carolina sent three delegates— William Hooper, 

Richard Caswell, and Joseph Hewes— to First 
Continental Congress, Septenber-Octobe^, 1774. 

K* Second Provincial Congress, April, 1775. 

L. Last royal assembly coincided with Second Provincial 
Congress* 

War. 

A* Lexington and Concord, April, 1775* 

B* During X774-*1775, eighteen cotmties and four towns set up 
safety committees* 

C. "Mecklenburg Resolves," May 31, 1775* 

D. Flight of Gov* Josiah Martin, May-June, 1775* 

E. Burning of Fart Johnston, July 19, 1775, was first overt 
act^ armed rebellion in North Carolina* 

P. Governor Martin's "Fiery Proclamation," August, 1775* 
G* Hillsborough Provincial Congress, August, 1775, set up 

elaborate provisional government for colony and made 

preparations for war* 
H« Social divisions created by Revolution* 

1. Whigs were plurality of population; they were diverse 
group socially^ probably composed mainly of small 
farmers and artisans, including some large landowners* 

2. Loyalists or torles were fairly strong in North 
Carolina and also included many different types 

of people, especially old official class, well-to-do 
professionals, wealthy merchants, and planters* 

3* Some people made conscious decision to remain 
neutral, especially many Germans and members of 
religious groups such as Moravians and Quakers* 

4» Apathy was also factor In province's social response 
to war* Many North Carolinians probably Ignored 
Revolution as long as It did not touch their dally 
lives. Some probably shifted among several possible 
roles as situation changed* 
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I. Before fighting begun in North Carolina, Its Whigs 
gave nllitary aid to Virginia and South Carolina. 

J. Governor Martin had plan for British conquest of 
Korth Carolina and entire South, and his procl loatlon 
of January, 1776, called for suppression of rebellion. 

K. Battle of Moorea Creek Bridge, February 27, 1776, was 
victory for Whigs. 

L. After battle tide of war turned away from Korth Carolina 
for nearly three years. 
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THE TRAHSITipN FROM COLONY TO STATEHOOD, 1776 



I. Background to Notch Carolina's first state constitution. 
' A. Before 1775 there was little talk anong colonists of 

independence from England, even by Whig leaders. 

B. Military events of 1775-1776 caused shift in^ 
colonial opinion, gave momentum to movement for 
separation from empire. 

C. Such resolutions as •'Mecklenburg Resolves of May 31. 
1775, declared commissions by crown *^iull and void. 

D. Fourth Provincial Congress, April, 1776. 

1. Halifax Resolves. 

2. Council of Safety was set up to rule state 
t ten^rarily . 

\ E. Declaration of Independence, July, 1776. 
' F. Election of October 15, 1776. 

1. Rival groups of contestants. 

a. Conservatives, led by Samuel Johnston, James 
Iredell, and William Hooper, favored strong 
executive, independent judiciary, and property 
qualifications for voting and officeholding. 

b. Radicals, led by Willie Jones, Thomas Person, 
and Griffith Rutherford, favored "simple 

* democracy" including strong legislature, 
weak executive, and religious freedom. 

2. Of 169 delegates chosen in the elections, conser- 
* vatives and radicals got about an even number of 

seats with moderates holding balance of power. 

II. Adoption of stat^ constitution and bill of rights— Halifax, 
December, 1776. 

A. Preamble gave reasons for revolt against crown. 

B. Declaration of Rights enumerated twenty-five rights of 
the people against any government. 

C. Three branches of government were established. 

1. General Assembly. 

a. Consisted of Senate and House of Conmions. 

b. Significant salient feature of constitution was 
shift to legislative predominance and away from 

^ executive supremacy of colonial period. 

2. Executive. 

a. Governor. , , , 

b. Council of State— consisted of seven members. 
\ c. Other major executive offices: secretary, 

treasurer, attorney general. 

3. Judiciary— consisted of judges appointed by joint 
ballot of General Assembly, commissioned by governor 
to hold office during good behavior. 

D. Structure of local government remained much as it had 
been in colonial times. Constitution provided for 
creation of offices of sheriff, coroner, and constables 
In each county. 

E. Delegates to Continental Congress were to be chosen 
.innually by General Assembly. 
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p. CoMtltutlon provided for freedom of ^^^^P; 

tSre iiere religious disqualifications for offlceholdlng. 

G. There «ere property qualifications for sufftage and 
of f iceholdlug « 

H. There m no provision for amendment, which was to cause 
controversy for years to come* 

I. Final observati^* . . . ^ 

1. The new government was relatively democratic-more so 
than royal government had been but less than government 
set up undei;*Constltutlon of 1835 would be. 

2. Constltutlqii was slnUar to that of other American 

colonies* ' j 
i. The docurtent was the work of many men, and its ideas 
■ came many sources. Most Influential men among 
members of drafting committee were Richard Caswell and 
Thom^is Jones. 
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THE NEW STATE UD ITS PROBLEMS, 1776-1781 



I. The new gorvemnent. 

A. Fifth Provincial Congress appointed Richard Caswell 
governor; his Inaugural was in January, 1777. 

B. Comellua Harnett chosen president of Council of 
State. 

C. General Asseotbly* which met for first time in April, 
1777 » faced inmediate problems. 

1. Military problems. 

a. Raising and equipping army. 

b. Loyalists. 

c. Indians, especially Cherokees. 

d. Maintaining navy and privateers. 

2. Economic problons such as taxes and currency. 

3. Necessity f^r political unity of state— war demanded 
centralization of power while constitution stressed 
decentralization. 

D. Major legislation of first General Assembly. 

1. Mew militia law and division of state into six 
military districts. 

2. Law defining treason and prescribing death penalty 
for it. 

3. Law to prevent domestic insurrections, especially 
amotig slaves. 

4. Laws setting up judicial system, election of six 
judgesv 

5. Appointment of many new officials, especially in 
counties^. 

6. Porgery 6f bills of credit or lottery tickets was 
made felo^ punishably by death. 

II. Defec ts apparent iti-new constitution. 

A. Undemocratic features disillusioned masses. 

B. Inequitable distribution of seats in General Assembly 
favored East and angered West. 

C. Weakness of executive. 

1. Governor had few powers, only one-year term. 

2. Executive weakness was significant factor in collapse 
of state government after David Fanning 's capture of 
Gov. Thomas Burke at Hillsborough in 1781. 



III. Development of divisions within Whigs. 

A. Radicals, strong in West, were mainly small farmers. 

B. Conservatives, strong in East, were mainly 
planter-slaveholders. 

IV. Government's policy toward loyalists. 

A. At first it used conciliation and persuasion. 

B. Law of 1777, however, required torles to take oath of 
allegiance or suffer banishment. Persona found aiding 
enemy were subject to imprisonment for war's duration 
and to having half theii estates conf is. atcl . 

C. Law of 1779 listed aixty-eight torles whose t?state8 were 
to be confiscated. 

D. Punitive laws, social ostraciam led many loyalists to 

leave ntate. ^rj 
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V. The government's financial problems. 

A. Inflation. 

B. Taxation. 

1. General property tax was enacted and its rate 
Increased as war continued. 

2. Taxes in kind. 

3. There was much inefficiency and, corruption in 
tax system. 

/ C. Other sources of state revenue. 

1. Loan system. 

2. Sale of confiscated tory property. 

VI. Effects of war on commerce. 

A. Trade was irregular but it continued; British could 
not blockade dangerous coast. 

B. Revolution ended old commercial order as British laws 
and markets disappeared. Exports changed in nature as 
tobacco, for example, became more important. Imports 
changed also as foremost need of colonies became arms. 

C. War gave impetus to shipbuilding. 

D. North Carolina privateers were more numerous and 
effective than state' 3 navy. 
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THE WAR IN MORTH CAROLINA, 1776-1781 



/ I. Three kinds of troops from North Carolina fought in war.^ 

/ A. Regiments in Continental Line. 

1. Ten regiments consisted of about 6,000 soldiers 
during the vhole coUrse of war. 

2. Recruiting methods were bounty and conscription. 

B. State militia. 

1. Usual ratio of militiamen to Continental soldiers 
from state was about one to four. 

2. Mllitiaaen were usually poorly armed and badly 
organised and led. 

C. Bands of partisans or irregulars operated under 
several outstanding leaders, notably William R. 
Davie and William Lee Davidson. 

D. Inquiry concerning daily lives of the three kinds of troops. 

II. After Battle of Moores Creek Bridge, there was little 

military activity in state till 1781, except for Griffith 
Rutherford's campaign against the Cherokee Indians In 
summer of 1776. 

A. Cherokees defeated. 

B. In Treaty of Long Island, 1777, Cherokees ceded to 
whites all lands east of Blue Ridge and all lands along 
Watauga, Nollchucky, Upper Holston, and New rivers. 

III. Activities of North Carolina troops outside state, 1776- 
1779. 

'A. Defense of Charleston, 1776. 

B. From 1777 to 1780 North Carolina troops under Washington 
saw action In New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

C. Francis Nash's brigade was at Battles of Brandywlne 
and Germantown, 1777. 

D. James Hogun'a brigade fought In Battle of Monmouth, 1778. 

E. During 1778-1779 soldiers were recruited from North 
Carolina for service all over South. 

IV. The second British Invasion of South, 1778-1781. 

A. During 1778-1779 British restored royal rule In 
Georgia. 

B. British conquest of South Carolina under Clinton 
and Comwallis, 1780. 

C. Comwallis 's delays gave North Carolina time to 
organize its resistance to anticipated Invasion. 

D. Small battles involving some of state's partisans 
broke out In sttnmer of 1780. 

E. August, 1780, Gen. floratlo Gates took command of 
American forces In South but was defeated at Camden, 
South Carolina, leaving way clear for British 
invasion of North Carolina. 

F. Gov. Abner Nash suggested creation of special 
board to assist him in conduct of war. 

1. General Assembly created three-man Board of War 
in September, 1780. 

2. Board was replaced in early 1781 by Council Extraordinary. 
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G. Cormfallle occupied Charlotte, September 26. 1780. 

H. Battle of King's Mountain, October 7, 1780. American 
forces, nuida up prlnarlly of mllltla from North 
Carolina* defeated ComNallia's subordinate Col. 
Patrick Ferguson. The victory, coming after long 
paviod o£ gloom, lifted morale of patriots everywhere 
and demoralised tories* 

I. Corawallis retreated back Into South Carolina. 
J* Gas. Mathanael Green took command of American 

forces in South in Decesber, 1780. 
K. Battlfi of Cowpens, South Carolina, January 17, 1781. 
Greene's subordinate Daniel Morgan defeated Lt. Col. 
Banastre Tarleton- Cormiallls's response was to 
pursue Greene, determined to destroy American forces 
in the area° 

L. Greene conducted masterful retreat across North 
Carolina Piedmont in dead of winter, pulling 
Comwallis far from his base of supplies. 
M. Battle of Guilford Court House, March 15, 1781. 
Comwallla won tactical victory over Greene bu 
suffered strategic defeat, as his army was 
exhausted and deej^n enemy territory. 
M. Greene returned to South Carolina and recaptured 

interior for colonists. 
0. Comwallis Joined British force at Wilmington, 
then decide^to Invade Virginia and took up a 



P. Hemmed in at Yorktown, Cornwallls surrendered 
to Washington on October 19, 1781. 
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\ AFTERMATH OP THE REVOLUTION, 1781-1789 



I* Closing phases of the war. 

A. British evacuation of tfllnlngton, Moveaber, 1781. 

B. Tory War of 1781-1782. 

1. Tories* attack on Hillsborough, led by David 
Fanning, September, 1781.. Prisoners included 
Gov. Thomas Burke* 

2. Burke fled to freedom, January, 1782. 

3. Fanning departed from North Carolina, May, 1782. 
This narked end of Tory War. 

C. Treaty of Paris of 1783. 

II. North Carolina's problems during "critical period" of 
1783-1789. 

A. Long-^ange problem . ^ 

1. Weak, inefficient state government. 

2. Unsatisfactory local government. 

3. Political strife and bitterness. 

4. Economic depression. 

5. Social and cultural demoralization. 

B. Iffliaedlate problems and their solutions. 

1. Background: political strife. Political divisions 
continued along lines similar to those drawn during 
Revolution. 

a. Conservatives had solid leadership. 

b. Radicals had majority support of electorate. 

c. Moderates. 

2. Prisoners of war: Gov. Alexander Martin 
successfully .egotlated with British for exchange 
of prisoners, 1783. 

3. Veterans* legislation: Bonus Act of 178C and 
Suppl^ntary Act of 1782 gave grants of western 
lands to soldiers. 

4. Policy toward loyalists and their property. 

a. Confiscation acts of 1777 and 1779. 

b. Act of Pardon and Oblivion, 1783. 

c. Government continued to sell confiscated \ 
tory property. 

d. Bayard v. Singleton. 1786-1787. State court 
declared Confiscation Act unconstitutional. It 
was first decision under written constitution 
declaring a legislative act unconstitutional. 

5. Location of state capital. 

a. New Bern remained capital until 1778. But by 
mld-17708 there were widespread demands, especially 
from West, for new, more centrally located capital. 

b. Hillsborough was capital, 1781-1782. 

c. During next few years. General Assembly met in 
several different places. 

d. Hillsborough Convention of 1788 adopted ordinance 
providing that capital be located within ten miles 
of Isaac Hunter's plantation In Wake County, 
leaving legislature to choose site. 
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e. Legislative cohesion chose «lte» 1791-1792. 
Legislature pur^ased Joel Lane's plantation 
and naoed new city Raleigh. 

III. Cultural recovery. \ 

A. Newspapers, panphlets on ptjpular controversies, drama 
clubs. Interest in books were indicators ofe cultural 
recovery. \ 

B. Education. \ 

1. Constitution of 1776 provided for establishment by 
legislature of public schools^ but legislature was 
slow to act. \ 

2. Instead it Incorporated numerous private academies, 
chartering forty-one, for eawwipre, between 1777 and 
1780. \ 

3. Constitution of 1776 also provided^ that "Learning 
shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one or 
more Universities." \ 

4. Legislature passed act in 1789 providing for erection 
of state university. 

5. Chapel Hill chosen as site for university, 1792. 
, 6. UKC formally opened, 1795. 

C. Religion. 

1. Anglican church was officially disestablished by 
Constitution of 1776. Protestant Episcopal church 
not organized in North Carolina until 1817 : 

2. Quakers and Moravians were for most part pacifists 
during war. Their membership remained almost static. 

3. Lutheran and German Reformed churches declined as 
German immigration ceased. 

4. Baptists, who generally supported patriot cause, 
remained strong and after war expanded rapidly. 

5. Methodists declined during Revolution due to 
Vesley's statement that they should remain loyal 

' to drown. But in 1780 Francis Asbury*s visit to 
North Carolina resulted in renewed activities 
leading to formal organization in 1785. 

6. Presbyterians were firmly established in state by 
1777 and grew rapidly in postwar decade. 

7. By 1790 several churches had made much progress in 
North Carolina; however, only very small percentage 
of population belonged to any church. 



IV. The economy. 

A, Revolution ^eft state in debt and its currency worthless. 
Agriculture, industry, and trade did not revive for 
several years afterward. 

B, Legislature passed many laws attempting to Improve 
economic situation. 

1. Laws designed to increase sales of public lands. 

2. Laws providing for building of roads, bridges, and 
ferries. 

3. Laws seeking to provide security for titles to 
property. 

C. Prime means of transporting goods continued to be by 
water. 

D. Shipbuilding flourished along the North Carolina coast. 
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E. Conaaerce began to revive in mid-lTSOs, but situation 
was changed from that of pre-Revolutlonary North 
Carolina. 

1. Only 10 percent of foreign trade went to Britaini 
50 percent to West Indies; 40 percent to other 
states of United States. 

2. Leading ia^orts and exports remained the same as 
before var» although proportions changed and there 
was much leas exchange with Britain. 

3. Tariff duties were levied on several items such 
as pepper, sugar, tBolasses, cocoa, coffee, and 
slaves. All state tariff laws were discontinued 
with adoption of U.S. Constitution. 

V. Demography and expansion of settlement. 

A. Population increased from about 400,000 in 1790 to 
about 640,000 in 1820. 

B. Settleinent continued westward. By 1775 there were 
settlcnents at foot of Blue Ridge. Asheville was 
incorporated in 1797. 

C. Trans^Allegheny region wad beginning to be settled 
by 1770s. Tennessee lands were ceded to United 
States in 1789* 

VI. Inquiry concerning impact of Revolution on society. 

A. Classes t^ich benefited most. 

B. Classes which suffered most. 

C. Effect on certain groups. 

1. Women. 

2. Blacks. 

3. Indians. ^ 

D. Impact on other aspects of society. 

1. Law. 

2. Art and architecture. 

3. Others. 
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NORTH CAXOLm /l© THE FEDERAL UNION, 1777-1789 



I. Articles of Confederation. 

A. Main features of Articles. 

1. Each state retained Its sovereignty and Independence. 

2. Central government was weak. 

a. Congress's powers were severely limited. Essentially 
Congress depended on the states to make Its decisions 
effective. 

b. Weak executive branch. No president. 

c. No federal judiciary. 

3. Streas on localism followed political Ideas Americans 
developed during controversy with England. 

a. Taxing power remained In hands of states. 

b. States were free of external trade regulations. 

B. Continental Congress adopted Articles In November, 1777. 
Horth Carolina's delegation, while generally favoring 
"state's rights** views, was divided on Issue of 
adopting Articles as John Penn and Cornelius Harnett 
favored adoption, while Thmnas Burke opposed it. 

C. General Aaaemblj ratified Articles In April, 1778. 

II. Controversy over North Carolina's western lands. 

A. State's claim to transmontane lands was based on 
colonial charter of 1663. , 

B. Opinion In state was divided on issue of ceding lands 
to federal government. 

1. Eaatemers. 

a. Some opposed cession, advocated sale <<£ lands 
to liquidate state debt. 

b. Others favored it to pay expenses of governing 
western region. 

c. Still others favored It, in case Congress adopted 
proposal to base state's taxes on total population. 

2. Westerners, both those In region beyond mountains 
and in Plednont, generally favored cession. 

a. Hostility to East's domination of state and 
local gcvemment. 

b. Many people thought state government had neglected 
their Interests, had not protected them militarily 
against Cherokees or commercially against Spanish. 

C. Cession Act of 1784, which provided for cession of 
western lands if certain conditions were met, was 
passed* by General Assembly but soon repealed. 

D. "Lost stpte" of Franklin. 

1. Jonesboro Convention of August, 784, presided over 
by John Sevier, urged Congress to accept Cession Act. 

2. North Carolina legislature, which repealed act, was 
conciliatory, creating judicial district of Washington 
and military district In the West. 

3. Second convention of westerners split and broke up 
In disorder. 
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4* Two factions » one led by Sevier ; other by John 

Tipton > each drafted constitutions creating state 

of Franklin at third convention In December > 1784. 
5* Another convention In November, 1785, adopted 

constitution championed by Sevier and made him 

governor • 

6* "Franklin'* failed to gain essential support from 

Continental Congress, North Carolina, and Virginia. 
7. State of Franklin collapsed, even though counties 

of Tennessee coui^ry were .torn by strife for a time* 
North Carolina ceded Its western lands to U.S., 1789. 

1. In 1790 territory South of the Ohio was created. 

2. In 1796 state of Tennessee was admitted to Union, \ 
with Its constitution written largely by former 
North Carolinians. 

III. North Carolina and movement for "a more perfect union." 

A. Defects of Articles of Confederation became Increasingly 
obvious • 

B. Annapolis Convention, 1786. No delegates from North \^ 
Carolina were present* 

C. North Carolininns^ positions reflected social and 
sectional conflicts. 

1* Those who favored reform, were chiefly from East- 
townsmen, planters, and merchants* They were 
disturbed by chaotle condition of business and 
threat of political disorder. 

2. Great mass of small farmers from backcountry saw 
t^o need for stronger national government. 
0. Nofth Carolina was not a leader in calling for 

Coi^titutlonal Convention* 

1. That North Carolina participated at all was due to 
i^ctivlties of several eastern conservative legislators. 

2. On last day of legislative session in January, 1787, 
General Assembly elected five delegates to Constitutional 
Convention. 

3« Members of staters delegation were all from the 
upper class of society, well-educated, and 
conservative in outlook. 

a. William R« Davie. 

b. Richard Dobbs Speight. 

c. William Blount « 

d. Alexander Martin. 

e. Hugh Williamson, most active and influential 
member of delegation. 

E. North Carolina's role in the Philadelphia convention. 

1. North Carolina usually voted with large states but did favor 
Great Compromise concerning basis of representation in 
House of Representatives and Senate. 

2. Delegation also supported three-fifths compromise, compromise 
on slave trade, and prohibition of taxes on exports. 

3. It opposed plan for single Independent national executive. 

4. Among signers of Constitution were three from North 
Carollna---Blouttt, Williamson, and Spalght, 
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North Carolina's initial refusal to ratify Constitution, 1788. 

A. lasua of ratification led to first definite party names 
in state politics. 

1. Federalists defended Constitution, were usually old 
ponservatlves. 

2. Antifederaliats were ustially old Radicals. 

B. Federalist defense of Constitution stressed need for 
strong central govamaent to end* in the words of 
J'amB Iredell, "disordered and distracted" state of 
country. Iredell also stressed Constitution's 
provision for popular representation, its checks and « 
balances, its provision for anendnent, and how it 

would prottote union of fomer colonists Into one 
people .^j^ 

C. Antifederalists such as Thomas Person and Timothy Bloodworth 
agreed Constitution would lead to destruction of -state's 
rights, removal of government from popular control, and 
promotion of industry at expense of agriculture. 

D. General Assembly, which convened at Tarboro In November, 
1787, was fl^rkttd by heated debates on Constitution. 

E. In caaqMilgn to elect delegates to convention to consider 
ratification, Antifederalists swept to victory, 184 
delegates to 84. 

F. Hillsborough Convention, 1788. 

1. Ten states had already ratified Constitution by 
time convention met. An eleventh state ratified 
during convention. 

2. At end of deliberations, Antifederalists carried 
resolution proposing that a bill oj^ rights be 

laid before Congress and a second federal convention. 

3. Antifederalist leaders were not opposed to union 
or to stronger central government, but only to 
central government strong enough to Impair local 
self-government and endanger state's rights and ' 
civil liberties. 

North Carolina ratifiea the Constitution, 1789. 

A. Second election of delegates to consider ratification 
in the summer of 1789 ended with Federalists victorious 
by wide margin. 

B. Fayetteville Convention voted for ratification, 195 to 
77 on November 21, 1789. 

C. Reasons for reversal. 

1. Censure of association with Rhode Island, with its 
reputation for radicalism. % 

2. Effective Federalist promotional campaign. 

3. Favorable reports concerning new federal governmer>t 
under Washington. 

4. Need for Increased southern representation in 
Congress. 

.5. Need for protection froja Indians, Spain, and, Britain. 
6. Return of eco:inn>ic prosperity, attributed In part 
to new federal government. 




7« Economic pressure of new federal acts relating to 
co]merce» which regarded North Carolina as foreign 
nation. At the same tltt6> tamporary suspension of 
tonnage duties on North Carolina ships entering U.S« 
shoved new goventment to be friendly. 

8. Bill of Rights^ though not yet adopted at time of 
North Carolina's ratification^ was In circulation^ 
and Its adoption was predicted « North Carolina's 
Initial refusal to ratify was undoubtedly a factor 
in submission of Bill of Rights to states by 
Congress • 

All in all^ North Carolina did ^ot really like 
Constitution, but it liked notion of remaining 
Independent even less. Result was delayed ratification. 



NORTH CAROLINA AND THE FEDERALISTS » 1789-1800 



1^ Party divisions in MtXy national period* 
A* Federailata were followers of Hamilton* 
B# Repubtlcana were followers of Jefferson* 

II* North Carolina voted Federalist from 1789-1793* 

A* Its first two U*S* senators were Federalists — 

Samuel Johnston and Benjamin Hawkins. 
B* Three meoibers of its first delegation to House of 

Representatives were Federalists > while two were 

Republicans* 

C* Stillt most of the people of state were dissatisfied 
with extrame nationalistic policies of Federalist 
administration* 

1* Negative reaction to Judiciary Act of 1789* 
2* Aasociate Justice JaiMS Iredell's dissenting 

opinion in case of Chisolm v* Georgia was 

popular in North Carolina* 
3* Staters delegates to Congress » supported by its 

cititens^ opposed funding national debt* 
4* There was wide opposition to federal government's 

assximlng state debts* 
5* There was opposition to Bank of the U*S* 
6* Most people in state objected to excise tax on 

spirituous liquors* 
7* There was much opposition to Washington's 

Froclamatio*^ ^f Neutrality in 1793* 
8* Opposition tu Jay's Treaty was widespread in 

North Carolina* 

III* State politics, 1789-1800* 

A* Of five governors during this period, two were 

Federalists* jl 

1* Alexander Martin, 1789-1792* 

2* Richard Dobbs Speight, 1792-1795~Federall8t . 

3* Samuel Ashe, 1795-1798* 

4* William R* Davie, 1798-1799~Federall8t * 

5* Benjamin Williams, 1799-1802* 
B* General Assembly was predominantly Republican, especially 

after 1792* 

C* In delegation to House of Representatives, there was 
small Federalist majority, 1789-1793* During 1793-1799 
all representatives but one were Republicans* Nathaniel 
Macon, state's most powerful representative, entered 
Congress in 1791* 

D* After 1794 state never had another Federalist In U.S, 
Senate* 

£* Although George Washington had no opposition In election 
of 1792, state's electors manifested reaction to 
Federalism by voting for George Clinton rather than 
John Adams for vice-president* 

F* In 1796 state gave eleven of its electoral votes to 
Jefferson and one to Adams. 
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G* Strained relationa vlth France » due to the XYZ 
Affair and undeclared naval war» led to revival of 
Federalist power in North Carolina in election of 
1798 • 

H. AXian^ and Sedition acta of 1798 led to widespread 
controversy in state. 

I. There was ouch synpathy in state for the ideas 
expressed in Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798« 

J. In 1799 President Adams sent William R. Davie to France 
as part of mission to settle undeclared war. 

Decline of Federalism in North Carolina after 1798. 

A. Re ublicans and Thonifis Jefferson triumphed in North 
Carolina in 1800 » an4 Federalists never again 
threatened to gain cd|ntrol of state* 

B. Reasons for decline Federalists. 

1. Removal of war threat. 

2. Reaction against A^ien and Sedition acts. 

3. Retirement of Davi^ from politics. 

4. Speight's shift t0 Republican cause. 

5. Joseph Gale's Raleigh Register . 

6. Reaction against strong central government. 

7. Federalist alliance with propertied classes and 
party's disregard of public sentiment. 
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KOKTH CAROLIMA IN THE JEFPERSONIAN ERA, 1801-1815 




X^^x-^publlcan 8trexigth Incraaaed as Federalism declined* 

k. Republicans had young and Influential leaders, especially 

Hatltanlel Macon. 
B. Raleigh Realgter vas powerful, pro-Kepubllcan newspaper. 
Republicans had control of federal, state, and local 
patronage. 

II. State soon had one*-party system, 

A. Political contests i^iere seldom about Issues but rather 
about personalities. 

B. Party loyalty becane considerable force. 

C* Ability of public officials declined after 1800. 

D. Republican governors, 1799-*1817« 

1. Benjamin Williams, 1799-1802, 1807-1808. 

2. James Turner » 1802-1805. 

3. Nathaniel Alexander > 1805-1807. 

4. David Stone, 1808-1810. 

5. Benjamin Smith, 1810-1811. 

6. Villiam Hankins, 1811-1814. 
7* William Miller, 1814-1817. 

E. Republicans dominated staters delegation to Congress 
and its electoral vote for president from 1800 to 1816. 

F. Opposition to national administration by Korth Carolina's 
delegation to Congress. ' 

1. Small Federalist minority consistently but ineffectively 
opposed policies of Jefferson and Madison. 

2. More important vas opposition from within Republican 



party. Quids, led by Macon (speaker of the House, 
1801-1807), opposed Republican majority on certain 
Issues. 

a. Yazoo land question. 

b. Embargo and nonlntercourse acts. 

c« Declaration of war against England. 



III. Major political Issues in North Carolina, 1801-1815. 

A. Economy in government. 

B. Follticlzatlon of the university. 

1. Republicans criticized Federalist Influence on 
University of North Carolina. 

2. Legislature passed ^'Gothic lav" of 1800, depriving 
university's trustees of escheats. 

3. In University v. Foy > 1800, court held that 
legislature could not deprive university of its 
means of support. 

4. Next legislature, however, refused to repeal 
"Gothic law." 

5. In 1805 escheats were restored to university, but 
governor vas msde chalraan of Board of Trustees, 
legislature vas given pover to fill vacancies 

on the board, and fifteen additional trustees were 
chosen. 

C. Chartering of State Bank of North Carolina, 1810. 
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D* Electoral system for presidential elections* 

1* During 1792^1808 electors were chosen by legislature 
voting by court districts » which enabled Federalists 
to get three or four electoral votes. 
2« Republicans changed lav in 1811 vesting choice of 
presidential electors in General Assembly. All 
electoral votes vent to Madison in 1812. 
3. Vev lav passed in 1815 retained district system 
but provided for general ticket vhereby each voter 
voted for fifteen electors > one of vhom would 
reside in each congressional district. 
E. Indian removal and western land policy. 

1. In series of treatieSt 1777-1798> Cherokees 
relinquished all their lands in North Carolina 
north and east of line approximating boundaries 
of present Haywood and Transylvania counties* 

2. State made hundreds of land grants in this area* 
most for modest acreages but some in excess of 
lOOtOOO acres to single grantee* 

F* State Jiidlciary* 

1* Con^laints about system* 
a* Too few courts* 
b* Distances between court towns* 
c* Conflicting opinions of judges; no machinery 

for appeal, 
d* Courts were far from **the people*'** 
2* Laws of 1798 and 1800 provided for additional judges. 

3. Law of 1806 provided for superior court to be held 
in each county twice a year* 

4. Law of 1801 created a **Court o€ Conference** made 
up of all superior court judges* By 1805 it was 
designated state Supreme Court* 

5. In 1818 legislature created separate > independent^, 
full«*time Supreme Court of three judges* 

G. North Carolina and Republican foreign policy* 

1. Republicans generally gave wholehearted support to 

national admini8tration*s foreign policies while 

Federalists opposed them* 
2* Relations with British reached critical point in 

years after 18a j» and Congress was domini>(ted by 

Var Hawks 4 North Carolina had no conspicuous 

War Hawks. 

3. There was considerable opposition to war among 

state *s delegation in Congress. 
A. War of 1812. 

a* Though the North Carolina coast was largely 
undefended and many citizens resented thLf^ 
neglect by national administration^ British 
chose not to consider area as major objective. 

b. State furnished its quota of militia— 7,000 
men in 1812, 7.000 more in 1814. 

c. Three heroes ot war from North Carolina. 

1) Lt, Col. Benjamin Forsjth* 

2) Capt* Johnston Blakeley. 

3) Otway Burns. 
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d. CrltlclSB of war from North Carolinians In Congress. 

1) 1Uipublicaas» wiille not outspoken against the 
war Itself* criticized Its management. 

2) Federalists were against the war and its 
managOBent and were thoroughly discredited 
In eyes of the public. 
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EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY NORTH CAROLINA: "THE RIP VAN WINKLE STATE" 



I. North Carolina's probleaa after War of 1812 ♦ 

A. Agriculture, state's dominant occupation^ generally 
yielded only bare living* 

1« Problams. 

a. Primitive methods of cultivation led to soil 
exhaustion. 

b. Poor transportation to markets* 

c. High prices for necessary articles* 
2. Regional picture • 

a* Piedmbnt and Mountain areas were most backward 
sections of state « 

1) Small subsistence farms with diversified 
crops prevailed. 

2) Main crops were corn» wheat » fruits, cattle, 
hogs, whiskey • 

3) No staple crops in most of these areas, except 
for pockets of cotton planters in southern part of 
state and tobacco planters to the north. 

h. Coastal Plain • 

1) Conditions were somewhat better in Albemarle- 
Pamlico Sound area. Chief products — corn, 
beans, peas> hogs, lumber — could be shipped 
by water to eastern towns and outside markets. 

2) Middle-eastern region featured considerable 
areas of staple crop production. Tobacco, 
rice, corn, pork., and naval stores were 
leading staples. There was high density of 
slave population. This was most attractive 
and wealthy area of state. 

B. Commerce. 

1. Internal, coastal, and foreign commerce was small. 

2. Dangerous coast was major handicap. 

3. Exports were mainly naval stores, lumber, tobacco, 
cotton, rice, corn, w'leat, flour, pork. 

4. Wilmington was chief port. 

C. Roads were poor, virtually impassable in wet weather, 
and this was great handicap especially to commerce 
within state. 

D. Manufacturing did not develop until long after 1815. 

1. Mountain and Piedmont regions had ample resources 
for development of manufacturing, including climate » 
taw materials, water power, and cheap labor. 

2. Scarcity of capital, inadequate transportat lon» 
and impoverished home market discouraged building 
of factories. 

3. Schenk-Warlick Mill, established about 1815 in 
Lincoln County, was staters first cotton spinning 
mill* 

A» There were twenty-five cotton mills by 1840, but they 

served only local areas* 
5* State became increasingly dependent on North for its 

manuf acturcd goods. 
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K. Finance. 

1. There were few banks. 

2. Specie was scarce; barter was widely used in local 
trading. 

3. Impossible for govemaent to make adequate expexiditures 
for state development due to inadequate public revenues 
collectible from a poor, tax-hating populace. 

F. Intellectual conditions. 

1. Probably half the population was illiterate in 1840. 

2. Few libraries, theaters, and newspapers. 

3. Ko state aid to education and thus no opportunity 
for education among the mass of children. 

A. Prevailing attitude was that education was private 
matter and not responsibility of state. 
0. Emigration Increased. Driven by unattractive conditions In 
their native state, thousands of Korth Carolinians moved to 
other areas. 

1. Many of those leaving were young, energetic, and 
ambitious. Three future presidents of U.S. migrated. 

a. Jackson. 

b. Polk. 

c. Andrew Johnson* 

2. State's rank in population fell from fourth in 1790 
to twelfth in I860. 

II. Fundamental factors behind North Carolina's backwardness. 

A. Natural handicaps. 

1. Poor water transportation facilities. 

2. Natural differences among areas encouraged sectionalism. 

B. Ill-suited system of government. 

1. Undemocratic local government was dominated by county 
court composed of justices of the peace appointed for 
life by governor and upon recommendation of county's 
representatives in General Assembly. 

2. Undemocratic state government was not representative 
of or controlled by the people. 

a. Restrictions upon voting and office holding 
favored those with property. 

b. General Assembly, whir.h made laws and elected 
governor and U.S. senators, was virtually 
all-powerful . 

3. Dominance by the East, which continued to control 
creation of new counties and thus to keep a majority 
in General Assembly. Situation became grossly 

^ unjust by 1830, when West surpassed East in 
population. 

4. One-party system. 

a. Republicans became party of inaction, of status 

quo. 

b. Personal rivalries and patronage were more 
important in politics than public issues. 

c. Nathaniel Macon dominated and symbolized North 
Carolina politics In this era. 
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1) Hl8 personal Integrity and simplicity pleased 
the people; his conservative views on public 
questions pleased East and dominant landlord 
group. 

2) Eveiitually\hi8 rigid program of economy, state's 
rlgbta, strict const met ion, and his opposition 
to sclMMS for national development such as the 
tariff and internal inqprovements led to decline 
of his influence i»n national politics. 
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THE MURPHEY PROGRAM FOR STATE DEVELOPMENT 



1. Background: national changes after 1815. 

A. Peace, patriotism, and prosperity helped inaugurate 
nationalistic refom aovement throughout country. 

B. During Monroe's first tern, 1817-1821, Republican 
party abandoned its negative, state's rights program 
and embarked on constructive, nationalistic program 
stressing national defense, protective tariff, 
national bank, and Internal improvements. 

II. North Carolina shared In enthusiasm by carrying out 
several projects for general welfare even though they 
required larger government expenditures. 

A. State paid for education of orphans of Captain 
Blakeley and Colonel Forsyth. 

B. Purchase of Canova's statue and Sully *8 portrait 
of Washington. 

C. Legislature set aside Agricultural Fund In 1822 to 
aid local agricultural societies. 

D. Fubllcatlons of state geological survey In mld-18208 
were first In nation. 

III. The Murphey program. 

A. Archibald D. Murphey. 

1. Intelligent, well-educated, public-spirited lawyer 
of Hillsborough. 

2. Represented Orange County In state Senate, 1812-1818. 

3. Collected masses of facts on backward conditions 
In state. 

4. Led new movement built around Idea that democratic 
government should serve the people and encourage 
development of state. 

5. His brilliant reports to state Senate from 1815 to 
1818 contained his program. 

B. The program. 

1. Internal Improvements: state government should 
provide means to create unified system of land and 
water transportation to Increase coiaiierce. Among 
projects would be deepening of harbors and Inlets, 
Improved roads, canals. 

2. Education: 'state-supported system of public education 
for all white children. Advanced study In academies 
and university, however, would be available only 

to intelligent males. 

3. Constitutional reform: constitutional convention 
would remedy defects of Constitution of 1776, chief 
among them the system of equal county representation 
in legislature. 

A. Drainage of swamp lands. 

IV* Response of state to program. 

A. Internal improvements program was adopted in part, but 
It failed to improve transportation system greatly- 
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1. Actions by legislature. . 

a. Hiring of Hamilton Fulton as engii^eer for state. 

b. Surveys of rivers and proposed canals and Inlets. 

c. Author ifisat ion of subscriptions of stock for canal 
and navigation companies. 

d* Creation of state fund for internal improvements, 
e. Creation of state board to d? ^ect new policy, 
f • Direction and funding of construction of 
several new roads* 
2\ Reasons for overall failure. 

a. Funds were insufficient > poorly invested. 

b. Rivalry of local interests precluded efforts 
to build unified system* 

c. Lack of experienced engineers, 
d- Hard times after 1819. 

e. Coming of railroad. 

3, Despite failure, North Carolina had adopted new 
policy of state aid to internal improvements, and 
extension of this policy finally solved the trans- 
portation problem* 
B* In public education, little was accomplished due to 

public indifference and legislature's lack of cooperation. 

1. Literary Fund was created in 1825 "for the establish- 
ment of common schools," but its receipts were low. 

2. Literary Board was created to maxiage it. 

C* Eastern-dominated legislature refused to act on 
constitutional reform and swamp drainage. 

D. Despite failure of Murphey*s program, he had drawn 
blueprint for state development, and he ranks first 
among North Carolina's state-builders. His program 
also revealed basic sectional conflict in North 
Carolina, ^ich was accentuated by panic of 1819. 

Conflict among sections was evident on several important 
issues . 

A. On internal improvements. West supported Murphey 
program while East opposed it* 

B. West favored constitutional reform, while East was 
against it* . 

C. On issues of banking and finance. West anU Sound 
region were strongholds of antibaxik, inflationary, 
unsound idioney sentiment, while middle-eastern section 
was conser/ative* 

D. West^ protected legislature's caucus system which 
detetpined state's electoral vote for president and 
which insured domination by eastern interests. 
West attacked general-ticket system, which also 
helped East to deliver undivided electoral vote for 
Republican presidential candidate. 

F. National issues. 

1. On federal internal improvements, West and Sound 

area favored, national program whifllfe middle-^eastern 

area was opposed. 
2* North Carolina, being primarily agricultural, was 

antltarif f . 
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3. Votes in Congress on Missouri Compromise revealed 
that West's senators and representatives were 
willing to restrict spread of slavery while those 
from East opposed any restriction. 

VI. Sectional conflicts reveal that there was an Insurgent 
refom novenwnt in state after 1815 » based mainly on 
sectional needs and self-interest, which was challenging 
dosiinant conservative champions of status quo. 
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NORTH CAROLINA'S CHANGING ROLE IN NATIONAL POLITICS, 1824-1835 



I. From 1824 to 1835 conservative East determined state's 
role In national politics just as it dominated state 
.politics. 

A. Reasons for eastern dominance in national politics. 

1. East controlled Republican party. 

2. General Assembly elected U.S. senators. 

3. Prestige of Nathaniel Macon. 

4. Caucus system and general-ticket system for » 
choosing presidential electors. 

B. ' Eastern dominance led to widespread resentment in 
Vest and to division of Republican party, division 
which was first Indicated at time of Missouri 
Coopromlse when 8tate*8 delegations in Congress 
split evenly over question of excluding slavery 

in Louisiana Territory north of 36* 30' . 

II. Presidential campaign of 1824 was first major blow at 
eastern dom in a nc e. 

A. Party regulars including Macon favored William H. 
Crawford for president.. He stood for strict 
construction of Constitution, state's rights, 
economy in goveriiment, and opposed internal 
improvements and tariff. 

B. Certain elements from West, led by Charles Fisher of 
Salisbury, favored John C. Calhoun, young leader of 
party's nationalistic wing and advocate of internal 
improvements. Calhoun leaders formed "People's 
Ticket" of presidential electors opposed to Crawford 
ticket chosen by caucus. 

C. Calhoun men soon discovered that Andrew Jackson had 
best chance of defeating Cra%/ford, and most of them 
shifted their support to Jackson, who was represented 
as champion of common people and advocate of internal 
improvements . 

D. "People's Ticket" swept to decisive victory with 20,000 
votes based in West and Sound region to Crawford's 
15,000 based in middle-eastern region and along Virginia 
border . 

E. Significance of election of 1824 in North Carolina. 

1. Victory for lower social orders. 

2. Revolt of West. 

3. Revolt against influence of Virginia. 

F. Election was thrown into House of Representatives, 

1. John Quincy Adams won due to Clay's support. 

2. Although North Carolina had gone for Jackson, 
ten of its representatives voted for Crawford. 
Of these, five were defeated In next election. 
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III. Political developiftent8> 1824-1835« 

A« MacoQ and eastern Interests soon shifted allegiance 
< to Jackson since Aiiai&s vas Mew Englander with nationalistic 

program and opposed slavery. 
B« In 1828 and 1832 Jackson carried reunited North 
Carolina* 

C. As president » Jackson disappointed West and Sound region 
and pleased East* 

1* East liked Jackson^ s first tern for several reasons. 

a. Mayi^llle Road veto suggested opposition to 
internal liiq[)rove]iients. 

b. Appolntnent of John Branch of Halifax County as 
secretary of the navy (state's first cabinet 
naaber). 

c. Uis devotion to economy in government and state's 
rights « 

2. Dissatisfaction of West and Sound region became 
open during Jackson's second term due to several of 
his actions* 

a. Force Bill of 1833. 

b. Jackson forced resignation of John Branch* 

c. Unpopular Van Buren was Jackson's heir apparent* 

d. Veto of Clay's bill to distribute proceeds of 
public land sales to states* 

e. Destruction of Second Bank of the U*S* 

f* Grcwlng friendliness of middle-eastern section 
with Jackson due to his state's rights policies* 

IV* Formation of Whig party. 

A* Whig party as national organization was founded in 
1834 » and its elements were not unified except In 
their opposition to Jackson* 

1* Majority wing was made up of National Republicans, 

devoted to Clay's program of internal improvements, 

protective tariff » and national bank. 
2* Minority wing consisted of state's rights group of 

cotton planters in lover South* 
B* Whigs were formally organized In North Carolina in 1835* 
1* North Carolina Whigs belonged to National Republican 

wing of party » which favored policies that would aid 

in developing West and Sound area* 
2* Whig alliance between West and Sound area seriously 

challenged dominance of East^ which remained 

predominantly Democratic (as Jackson's party had 

come to be known)* 

a* Democrats were party of strict construction, 
state's rights, economy, and Inactive federal 
government * 

b* In North Carolina they were based in areas of 
heavy slave-holding and staple-crop farming on 
plantation basis — middle-eastern section and 
two small regions of Piedmont* 
H. Whigs carried all presidential elections in North 
^ Carolina from 1840 through 1852, and It was one 

of strongest Whig states in South. 
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A. Whlg-OeiMcc«l: spUt ^naouvAged developn^nti 6f 
pavelAS to voiaiwn 8«imia^ Altev 1^3$ both Qiijcties 
tsr«4u4lly 4«¥«toQo4 e£f«o«iv« »S89iM.««tion 4od 

state and jiaftvict cQoyaotel9iia» cXuba> atata apd 
local c<a»it«aaa,.. cQimty maattaaa* local maaa 
flMMtiiiga, party nawa^ap^s. In elactloa; coolbaats 
ttiay tt9^4 Bttctiy i«bXana« alogasa, circulara, 
pKocaaaiona* bavbacuaa» Joint dabatea. Campalgna 
w 0iten vmhad by peraonal attacka and violent 
partlaanahip. 
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THE CONVEMTION 0? 183S 



I. Reasona for diasatisfaction with Constitution of 1776. 

A. Rfiquirenenta for suffrage and offlceholding favored 
propertied class. 

B. Inefficient, wasteful government due in large part 

to weak executive and nearly all-powerful legislature. 

C. Borough representation in Gener^ Assembly. 

D. Intolerant religious provisions 

1. Provision that no minister while actively discharging 
his pastoral duties could be member of , legislature 

or Council of State. 

2. Provision forbidding public office to anyone who 
denied existence of God or truth of Protestant 
religion. 

E. Free Negro suffrage under attack due to slavery Issue. 
P. Chief grievance agiilnst constitution was system of 

equal county representation in General Assembly. 

II. Since Constitution of 1776 contained no provision for 
amendment* constitutional convention was necessary 
to change it. 

A. Prom 1787 to 1833 numerous efforts to have convention 
called ended in failure » ustially due to eastern 
opposition in legislature. 

B. After 1830 western demands for convention became so 
strong that there was talk of revolution and secession. 

III. In 1834 legislature passed law to submit question of 
cohventioii to statewide referendum. A few. eastern 
legislators Joined with West to pass law for several 
reasons . 

A. Eastern sentiment to reform illiberal religious 
provisions and abolish free Negip suffrage. 

B. Support by West for removal of capital to Fayettevllle 
and against rebuilding of Capital in Raleigh won some 
eastern Mipport for convention.. 

C. Diminishing contrasts between East and West* especially 
westward spread of plantation system. 

D. Concern about emigration draining state's population. 

E. Leadership of Gov. David L. Swain. 

F. Whig party tended to unite West with commercial portion 
of East. 

IV. The convention of 1835. 

A. Referendum resulted In victory for those favoring 
convention. X 

B. Convention had 130 delegates, 2 from each county. 

C. Governor Swain and William Gaston were probably 
ii»st Important leaders. 

D. Major amendments to state constitution. 

1. Abolition of borough representation and free 
Negro suffrage. 

2. Equalization of poll tax for all persons subject 
to it. 
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2. Frovlalon for Impeachaent of puullc officials. 

4. Provision for constitutional aaiendment . 

5. Substitution of "Christian" for "Protestant" In 
religious test for offlceholdlng. 

6. General Assembly sessions changed from annual 

to biennial; Its power to enact private legislation 
was restricted. 

7. Governor was to be elected every two years by all 
adult nale taxpayers. He would be eligible for 

. reelection but could not serve more than four 
years of any six. 

8. Equal county representation In legislature was 
abolished. 

a. Senate would contain fifty neaibers from districts 
whose Inhabitants paid equal amounts of state 
taxes. 

b* House of Comnons would contain 120 members 

distributed among counties according to population 
but with each county guaranteed one representative. 

c. Result was that Bast would control Senate* which 
represented wealth » while West would control House 
. of CTmnons* i^ch represented population. v 

E. Statewide referendum ratified amendments. ^ 

F. Convention of 1835 was turning potot In North Carolina 
history. Represented victory for democratic principles and 

^ West. 

Whig-Democratic rivalry led to two-party system of 
government, which began to operate along with constitutional 
reforms of 1835. 

A. Whigs won control of state government In election of 1836. 

1. Leaders chiefly from West, usually men of wealth, 
education, and aristocratic views. 

2. Geographic base was West and Sound region. 

3. Classes It appealed to were small farmers, merchants, 
and businessmen who favored programs for state 
development . 

4. Program Vas Initially old Murphcy prograir.: public 
schools. Internal Improvements, sound banks and 
currency, promotion of Industry. 

B. Democrats. 

1. Party of aristocratic planters and their followers. 
Leaders and supporterB came from wealthy plantatlon- 
slaveholdlng counties of middle-eastern section 

and from northern and southern staple-growing 
counties of Piedmont. 

2. For several years after 1835, program was mainly 
negative, urging economy and laissez-faire, holding 
that education and internal improvements were matters 
of Individual and local concern. 
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THE WHIGS INAUGUBAIE AN AGE OF PROGRESS: 

1835-1850 




JJORTH CAROL0A POLITICS, 



I. Vhig governors. 

A. Edward P. Dudley. 1837-18A1. 

B. John Motley Morehead, 1841-1845. 

C. Vllllaa A. Graham, 1845-1849. 

D. Charles Nasajr, 1849-1851. 

II. Vhigs in control of state govemnent. 

A. State's share of federal surplus wa^ about $1,433,000, 
which helped make possible program/for state devielopment . 

1. Used $100,000 for current expenses of state 
government. / 

2. Used $600,000 for purchase of bank stock. 

3. Used $533,000 for purchase of railroad securities. 

4. Used $200,000 for internal inprovenenta suchjui- 
draining enmup lands. I 

5. Since these investments were-"(fill except $100,000) 
assigned to Literary Fund, federal surplus went 
largely to cause of public schools. 

B. Railroad building: by providing s^ate aid to railroads, 
Vhigs began era of railroad construction which revolu- 
tionized life in state. 

1. Mew Greek Revival Capitol Building, begun In 1833 and 
cooq^leted in 1840, was conatructed of stone brought 
from nearby quarry on mile-and-a-quarter "Experimental 
Railroad"— first one in state. 

2. Only two of several rail^road companies chartered by 
legislature between 1830 and 1835 succeeded in 
getting enough capital to begin construction. These 
were the Wilmington and Weld^ and the. Raleigh and 
Gaston railroads which, with state aid, were completed 
and began operation in 1840. 

3. Before 1854 state lost nearly $1 millibn aiding 
Raleigh and Gaston, but railroads were so beneficial 
that people still favored state aid for them and 
denanded more be built. 

4. In 1849 legislature chartered North Carolina Railroad 
from Coldsboro through Raleigh t6 Charlotte, which 
was conqpleted in 1856. 

5. Effects of railroads were far-reaching. 

a. Freight rates cut in half. 

b. Encouraged production of surplus crops for 
market and Increased farmers' profits while 
reducing their costs. 

c. Increased land values and productivity. 

d. Marked growth of towns, trade, factories, wealth, 
and state revenue. 

e. Promoted state unity and pride. 

f. Helped check emigration. 

C. Program for drainage of swamp lands was ineffective. 

D. Public schools. 

1. Joseph Caldwell's "Letters on Public Education," 1832. 

2. Constitutional reform of 1835 paved wt.y for public 
schools, and federal surplus provided economic means. 

3. Public School Law of 1839 soon led to establlshnient 
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of public schools In every county in state. By 1850 
there vere 2,657 common schools operating with 
over 100,000 pupils. . 

4. Leaders and legialative support for school lav 
caae mainly from East, 

5* In estabXishing legal provision for primary education 
of every vhite child in state and putting into 
operation statewide syeten of free public schools. 
North Carolina nook advanced position among states 
of South and nation. 

6. Schools were still disappointing for decade or more 
due to several weaknesses. 

a. In 1S41 school lav was changed. 

1) Basis of. allocating Literary Fund to counties 
vaa changed to federal population, vhlch 
discriminated in favor of heavy slaveholding 
counties (slaves were not alloved In public 
schools). 

2) County courts vare no longer required to 
levy taxes to support schools but vere only 
authorised to do so. 

b. Mo state administrative control of schools. 

c. County systems lacked tmiformity. 

d. Local authorities vere negligent in making 
reports. 

e. People tended to remain conservative and 
disliked paying taxes to local schools. 

f . Lack of gobd teachers. 

g. Lack of vigorous political leadership. 

E. Humanitarian reforms. 

1. North Carolina Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Blind. 

2. State Hospital for the Insane promoted by Dorothea Dlx. 

3. Agitation for improved system of caring for poor 
and for state institutions for orphans proved 
unsuccessful. 

4. Efforts to reform criminal law along more humanitarian 
lines were basically ineffective, although some progress 
was made. 

a. Subjection of married women to their husbands 
was lessened by law forbidding husband to sell 
or l^ase real estate belonging to wife at time 
of marriage without her consent. 

b. Number of capital off«nses reduced from twenty-eight 
to twelve. 

5. Legal rights of Negroes — both slave and free — 
further curtailed In this period for several rea^mis. 

a. Rising value of slAve property. ''v' 

b. Fear 0f insurrection. 

c. Reaction to growth of antislavery movement. 

d. Prominence of slavery as national political Issue. 

F. Fiscal system. 

1. Increased government expenditures necessitated 
larger tax revenues. 

2. Reassessments of property values and reenumeratlons 
of polls helped little. 
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3* DoBlnaiiee of rural Interest In legislature led to 
«cw t*iat la 18408 on inheritance. Incomes, 
lleaa^M, and luxuries. 

4. Light tut on slaves was glaring inequity in tax 
systea. 

9. State revenue doubled between 1835 and 1850 from 
about $70»000 to about $140,000, but increase 
wae iaaufficient tp naintain government's solvency. 

6« In 1848 policy of issuing and selling interest- 
bearing bonds to borrow money was inaugurated, marking 
beginning of use of bonded state debt as feature of 
fiscal policy. 




CONTINUED PROGRESS UND.2R THE DEMOCRATS: NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS 

1850-1860 



I. CauaeB of Whigs* decline. 

A. Long lease on power encouraged conservatlom and 
Buehine control. 

B. Elder statesnen of party donlnated, discouraging 
Ambitious young leaders from joining it. 

C. Wiigs relaxed constructive policies such as aid to 
education and railroads. 

D. They became lees sensitive to public opinion, becoming 
Inattentive to masses of farmers and more attached to 
townspeople, conmercial and manufacturing interest i, 
and failing to respond to demands for a more democratic 
government.' 

E. Stands on national issues weakened Whigs. 

1. Opposition to war with Mexico and to expansion. 

2. ""arty was divided on Issues of legislature's right 

to Instruct U.S. senators and of extension of slavery 
into territories. 

3. Whigs had poor Image In South because most northern 
antlslavery leadership was centered in their party. 

4. National party's support of national bank, protec- 
tive tariff, internal Improvements, and other measures 
also weakened party in North Carolina. 

II. Causes of Democrats* rejuvenation. 

A. On national Issues its stands were consistent with 
dominant sentiment in state and in South. 

1. It supported Mexican War and expansion. 

2. It insisted on primacy of state's rights and 
opposed exclusion of slavery from territories. 

B. New, young leaders emerged— such as William W. Holden 
and David S. Reld->-who were determined to commit 
party to constructive, progressive program. 

III. The Democrats gain control of state government. 

A. In election of 1848 Reid, running against Whig 
Charles Manly, made free suffrage— abolition of the 
50-acre qualification for voting in senatorial elections 
— thta issue of gubernatorial campaign. 

B. Manly came out against free suffrage and was hurt by 
this stand in small farm Whig West* but he still won 
narrow victory. 

C. After election of 1848 Democrats continued agitation 
for free suffrage, while Whigs were. divided and 
vacillating on question. 

D. In election of 1850 Held defeated Manly as democrats 
came out for free suffrage amendment by legislative 
method. Democrats won majority In botly houses of 
legislature. w 

E. Democratic governors, 1851-1861. 

1. David 8. Re Id, 1851-1854, 

2. Warren Wlnslow, 1854-1855. 

3. Thomas Bragg, 1855-1859. 

4. John W. Ellis, 1859-1861. "J^rj 
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XV. Deaoeratt* record, 1851-1861* 

A. FrM tuff rage anendmeat adopted i 1857 by popular 
refareadtn* Much of opposition to It came from eastern 
Daaoeratle alavaholding counties. 

B. Continufid state aid to railroads. In 18508 641 miles 

of track were built, and by 1860 state's railroad system 
conqprlsad 891 miles* 

C. State support for plank roads. 

1. About a dosen plank roads comprising about 500 miles 
of road were built at cost of $1 million. 

2. For a few years tbey flourished but by 1860 most 
vera w>m out* They were never rebuilt. 

D. Fublic education. * 

1. Creation of office of state superintendent of common 
schools, 1852. 

2. This off ice was filled from 1853 to 1865 by the able 
and efficient Calvin H. Wiley. 

a. With writings and speeches he popularized public 
schools. 

b. lovroved quality of instruction. 

c. Bequired reports from schools. 

d. Edited Horth Carolina Journal of Education and 
wrote Worth Carolina Reader . 

E. Support and expansion of state institutions for deaf, 
blind, and insane. 

F. Tax reforms Denmcrats increas.ed taxes to finance their 
program of state development, and tax revenues rose 
ftom $142,000 in 1850 to $668,000 in I860. 

V. Political developments, 1850-1860. 

A. Compromise of 1850, Kansas-'Nebraska Act of 1854, and 
consequent union of antislavery forces in North destroyed 
Wiig party. In North Carolina it broke up in 1854. 

B. Know-Nothlng party attracted some former Whigs from 
1855 to 1859. 

C* Democrats. 

1. Toward mid-1850s, old aristocratic eastern 
slaveholdlng wing of party took control again, 
making Democratic party guardian of state's rights, 
property rights, slavocracy, and southern interests. 

\ Put Reid-Holden group on defensive. 

2. Freconvention contest of 1858 between gubernatorial 
aspirants William W. Holden and John W. Ellis 

^' threatened unity of party. Ellis, backed by eastern 

aristocratic leaders, won nomlnition. 

3. Democrats developed what might •)« called a "democratic 
aristocratic cleavage," as Holden and many of his 

I / supporters became cool toward party's eastern 
aristocratic leaders. 

4. In 1858 Duncan McRae— a Democrat who unlike the 
majority of tie party favored distribution of 
public landw * their proceeds to states—waged 
unsuccessful independent cai^aign for governor. 

5. Issue o.'f ad valorem taxation of propertvr including 
slaves came to fore in years leading up to 1860, and 
It too threatened Danocratic unity* State's laborers* 
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tr«d««B«Q, and oaall tamers were becoming nore 
claas conaeiout due to tax disisrimiiiatlon in favor 
of alava.fvoparty. 

a. Bole of Wm— Bledsoe as chsB^ion of ad valorem 
taxation in Ganeral Aasaa^ly. ' 

b. Baleigb WorkingiBen's Association. 

Election of 1860. - 

A. Uhig 99Sty reersaaioad in 1^59 in effort to elect 
unionist laadasa. 

B. In 1B«0 Vbigs caae out for ad valorem taxation and 
ttoniaatad John Pool for governor. 

C. DflMcxata vamonteatad incunbent John W. Ellis for 
govannr and taried to dodge ad valorem issue. 

D. Denoerata won eleaa victory aided by popular conviction 
that thair. party was only true defender of southern 
istaraats. i 

E. On iaaua of ad valorem taxation, party roles ware 
once again ravecsad. Dawcrats were again, as in 
1833, defender s of status quo while Vhigs were 
advocates of reform. 
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ECOHOMXC DXVBLOPMEliT OF NOSTB CAROLINA, 1835-1860 



!• Aftrieulture. 

A. Continued to be state's chief Industry. Rising crop 
prices and laqproved transportation Increased fanners* 
production and profits. 

B. Tobacco production Increased remarkably. 

1. Discovery of bright-leaf tobacco. 

2. New curing process worked out by Ablsha Slade and 
his slave Stephen. 

C. Cotton production Increased from about 35,000 bales In 
18A0 to over 145,000 bales In 1860. 

D. Rice, wheat, and com production also Increased. 

E. Movement In this era attenipted systematically to 
Improve farming methods and rural life. 

1. Agricultural Journals such as Farmer's and Planter's 
Almanac . 

. 2. Agricultural societies Including State Agricultural 
Society, which sponsored first state fair in 1853 
In Raleigh. 

II. Mining. 

A. Gold mining. 

1. Reed Gold Mine, Cabarrus County. 

2. Gold Hill, Rowan County. 

3. Christopher a^ August Bechtler had private mint 
in Rut,herford County. 

A. Total capital investment in North Carolina gold 
> was abdut $100,000,000, mainly from northern states 
and foreign countries. 

5. Total production before 1860 was probably between 
$50,000,000 and $65,000,000. 

6. Industry declined after 1848 due to scarcity of 
accessible gold and discoveries in California. 

7. For a time, however. North Carolina had been one 
of nation's leaders in gold-«ining; and gold- 
mining had been state's second leading industry. 

B. There was some iron an*^ coal mining in state and to 
lesser degree mining ot corundum, copper, and silver. 

III. Fishing: in 1860 North Carolina ranked second in South 
in commercial fishing. 

Manufacturing. 

A. Handicaps to its development. 

1. Poor transportation. 

2. Scarcity of coal and iron. 

3. Scarcity of capital and skilled labor. 

4. Attitude of distaste for manufacturing. 

5. Dispersed population. 

B. Factors encouraging its development. 

1. Abundant water power. 

2. Cheap labor. 

3. Proximity to cotton and tobacco plantations and 
forests. 
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D. Thla p«vi<td a«a ¥ltiw«»od Xaylng of fouwdatloa 
for iadii9Ul4ai9«tl«m of Itor^li Carolina. 

1. Turp«iitliio. at«tiis?a o^ay aaawfaatwlng lodwatry 
on oaqport iHiaia. 

2. flow af)4 aoaX. 
3< Tobacco. | 
A. LualMir. 

5. rioneera in atate'a cotton Indnatry. 

a. Edwin MchmfX Holt. 

b. BattU f«»iiy. 

c. fvancia Friaa. /, . 

6. Iron nanufactwrlng. wijor indwatry in eafly ninateenth 
century* decUnad after 1840. / 

7. Cenatmction of railroada and plank roaAa. 

8. Diatilled and fermented Xiquoxa. 




V. Grovtb of towna in botb nwnber and ai»e i^flec^ed atateU 
expanding aconoiv^ 

VX. Number of banka increaaed by I860 to thirty- 

VII. Despite atriking economic development before 1860, Horth 

Carolittti waa atill reUtively poor and backward, exceaaively 
rural and iaolated. It made little Improvanent in ita 
rank among atatea ainpe moat other states were e^Eperlenclng 
equal or greater development. ^ «^ 
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INTELLECTUAL AUAXEHING IN ANTEBEUUM NORTH CAROLINA* 1835-1860 



I* Education.' 

A. SatablisbmaBt of publicly supported schools for 
all vhlte children was greatest social and Intellectual 
aehlavanent In antiibellum North Carolina. 

1. Systan vas disappointing In 1840s. 

2. finm 1853 to I86S Superintendent Calvin H. Wiley 
revolutionised it . . 

a. Certification of teachers after examination. 

b. Inproveoent of textbooks. 

e. Better buildings and equlpnent. 
dj Establisbmmit of school libraries. 

e. Beginning of graded schools. 

f. Fomation of teachers* library associations. 

g. Foundljag of Educational Association of North 
Carolina. 

h. Increase in nunber of schools, pupils, and 
teachers, as well as increased finding. 

3. Still school system faced many problems. 

a. Many people vere indifferent toward education 
or resentful toward taxes for schools. 

b. Poor buildings inadequately furnished. 

c. Teachers were often men unfit for the work. 

d. Teachers* salaries were low. 

e. School term lasted less than four months. 

f . Curriculum included only reading, writing, 
aritlntetlc, graanar, and geography. 

g. Pupils of all ages studied and recited In same 
room under one teacher. 

B. ?rlvate schools funded by tuition payments were 
attended by some children. 

1. Subscription or **old field school." 

2. Private academies were best schools In state below 
college level. 

a. Had good buildings and equipment. 
b« Employed superior teachers at good salaries. 
* t-» Taught classical curriculum. 

C. Specie^ schools. 

1* Lawyers and judges sometimes conducted private 
law schools. 

2. Doctors occasionally offered instruction In medicine. 
' , 3. Military schools. 

A. Farmers* School of Elijah Graves. 
5. Manual labor schools. 

D. Development of University of North Carolina. 

1. Before 1835, largely under leadership of Pres. Joseph 
Caldwell, university struggled along — small, poverty 
y , • stricken, unlnfluentlal->as typical classical college. 

a. Caldwell built up library. 

b. Assembled able faculty. 

c. Broadened curriculum to include natural sciences, 
literature, history. 
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2. Kov b«9M In 1S33 as David L. Swain aaauned 
pveaidaiiey. 

a. Fopnlafizad ttniverslty, laeraated earollaant. , 

b. Foundad Nortli GiMrollna Hiatprlcal Society, 1844. 

c. Shifted straaa of Pnivaraity of Worth Cartilina 
Mataaiiw to biosvaphical and historical articles 
relatlnt to state. 

d. Bxj^andad curriculum to include law, modem languages, 
sad agricultural chemlatry. 

E. Leading religious denominations established colleges. 

1. Iteka Forest founded by Baptists, 1834. 

2. Savidsofi College established by Presbyterians, 1837. 

3. Trinity College (forerunner of Duke University) 
founded by Methodists , 1839 . 

4. Mew Garden Boarding School (Guilford College) 
aatablished by Quakers, 1833. 

F. EstablishiBent of senreral collegear for wonten occurred 

in this era. / 

1. Greensboro Female College, 1^38, and Davenport 
Female Collage, 1858, founds by Methodists. 

2. St. Mary's School at Balel4h, founds under 
Episcopal influence, 1842( 

3. Chowan Baptist Female College, 1838, and Oxford 
Female Collage, 1851, established by Baptists. 

4. Presbyterians began Peace Female Institute, 1857, 
and Floral ; College, 1841. 

I 

II. Jdurnalism. 

A. Newspapers. 

1. Circulation rose from 416,000 In 1810 to almost 
5,000,000 in 1860. 

2. First dally newspapelrs were the Balelah Register. 
1850, and the Wilmington Daily Journal . 1851. 

B. Magazines and other periodicals. 

1. University of Korth Carolina Magazine was state's 
*' first permanent literary magazine. 

2. Outstanding professional magazines were North Carolina 
Journal of Education and Medical Journal of North 
Carolina . 

3. Other types of periodicals included religious and 
temperance magazines. 

4. Almdnacs, such as Galaa* North Carolina Almanack . 

5. Pamphlets such as Joseph Caldwell's Numbers of * 
Carlton and Letters on Popular Education . 

III. Literature was In pioneer stage. 
A. History and biography. ' * , . , 

1. Several state histories, some of them multlvolume. 
"2. Joseph Seawall Jones defended Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence. 

3. Biographies of public figures such as James tredell 
and David Caldwell. 

4. Hinton Rowan Helper, author of The Impending Crisis, 
of the So^th , was native of North Carolina. 
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B« Boot. 

1. HaalljloQ C. Jones, ''Cousin Sally DlXlard." 

2. John Bunting, ilfn >n It Is * 

3. B. B. Tnlinfovro, Fiahor'a Rivor Scenes* 

4. Johnson Jianes Booper's Slnon Suggs stories. 
€. Pr ws ms apttf^ed hy works of Lemuel B. Sawyer. 

O* Vorlcs of historical fiction included Calvin H. Wiley's 

AlsMsnee and Jtoaiioha * 
E. Poetry. 

1. George Moses Borton, a slave. 

2. Msry Bayard Clarke's Wood-Hotes . 

3. Sarah J. C. Uhittlesey. i 
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RELIGION IN ANTEBELLUM NORTH CAROLINA 



I* Overall changes between 1800 and I860* 

A* In 1800 only fraction of population wei irch 
activists. By 1860 Protestant denominations had 
successfully brought large part of common people to 
church membership and attendance. In fact, half of 
adult white population belonged to churches in I860. 
B. In 1800 the educated upper class was Indifferent or 
skeptical about organized religion but by 1860 had 
largely become active in church. 

II. Protestant Episcopal church « 

A. Pirst bishop, John Stark Ravenscroft, not appointed 
until 1823 • 

B. Le^i Silliman Ives, bishop from 1831 to 1853, creatfed 
dissension due to his leaning toward Catholicism. He 
became a Catholic in 1853. 

C. His successor. Bishop Thomas Atkinson, sought to 
appeal to masses and enlarge membership. By 1860 
there were over 50 congregations with more than 
3, 000^ members. 

D. Episcopalians more influential than figures imply 
because members were well-to-do planters, 
professionals, businessmen, and public officials 
who lived In to^s mainly in the East. 

E. It was unpopular lunong common peopl^^. Its influence 
was small west of Coastal Plain. 

M« Baptists. 

A. Appealed to small farmers in rural areas for several 
reasons. 

1. Democratic organization. 

2. Simple services. 

3. Stress on revivals and emotions. 

4. Indifference toward educated ministry. 

B. In I860 Baptists had more members than any other 
church in state— 65^000 members in 780 congregations. 

C. In 1830 Separate Baptists broke away from rigidly 
Calvlnistlc Primitive Baptists to become more evangelistic 
and progressive. In 1860 743 of the 780 congregations 
were Separate Baptists* 

IV. Methodists. 

A. Grew rapidly, rivaling Baptists in popular appeal. 

In 1860 there were 966 congregations with 61,000 members. 

B. First annual conference in North Carolina was in 1785* 
For awhile thereafter, church grew very slowly 
because its ministers criticized slavery, preached 

to blacks, and appealed to emotions. 

C. It soon begun to catch on among common people for 
various reasons. 

I. ilfficlent organization* 

L. ARgreHBlve, conntant evangelism. 
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3* Uae of circuit riders* 
4* Shift to defense of slavery* 
5* Disregard of ritual > stress on canp meetings^ 
humanltarlanistty prayer* 

V* Presbyterians* 

A* Third-*strongest church in antebellum North Carolina. 
B* Prior to 1850 it grew slowly for several reasons* 

1* Cold 9 austere Calvinism. 

2* Rigid discipline* 

3* Indifference to evangelism* 

4* Stress on educated ministry* 
C* Rate of growth increased after 1850 due to greater 

emphasis on evangelism, missions » and edui:!atlon* 
D* In 1860 it had about 15,000 members in 182 congregations* 
E* Membership was mainly from gentry and middle class , 

tended to be from towns » and was strdngect in Piedmont 

and Cape Fear Valley where Scottish culture was prevalent* 

VI* Other denominations* 
A* Quakers* 
B* Lutherans* 

C* German Reformed church* 

D* Moravians* 

E* Disciple^ of Christ* 

F* Roman Catholics* 

G* Jews* 

VII* Revival spirit and camp meetings swept over state 
periodically from 1800 to 1860* 

VIII. Churches were powerful influence on social life* 

A* Promoted home and foreign missions, Bible and tract 
societies, movment for Sunday schools, temperance 
movement, education, relief for poor* 
B* Some churches tried their members for various offens^^s* 
C* Provided women with opportunity for activity* \ 
D* Established colleges and academies* 

IX. Churches were usually critical of slavery In early nineteenth 
century but gradually shifted to defense of It* On most 
social questions, churches championed prevailing local attitude* 
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SOCIETY IN ANTEBELLUM NORTH CAROLINA 

I. Prevailing social characteristics of North Carolina as 
of 1860. 

A« Provincialism* 

B. Conservatism. 

C. Sectionalism — split between East and West. 

D. Intense individualism. 

£• Impatience toward orderly processes of legal and 
social control and cooperation. 

F. Superstition. 

G. Social stratification and heterogeneity. 

I. Demographic facts about North Carolina in 1860. 

A. Population 992,622 (968,068 rural and 2A,554 urban). 

B. Negroes: 331,059 slaves, 30,A63 free. 

C. Indians: 1,168. 

D. White population predominantly English with large 
elements of Scottish and German nationalities. 

I. Social classes: though there was much social mobility^ 
there were six reasonably distinct classes in 1860. 

A. Gentry or planter elite: consisted of owners of large 
plantations with more than twenty slaves, highest public 
officials, professional men, and business leaders* 
About 6 percent of total white population. 

B. Middle class: small slaveholding farmers owning fewer 
than twenty slaves, small merchants and manufacturers, 
lesser public officials and professional men. Constituted 
20 to 25 percent of white population. 

C. Yeomen and mechanics: were independent » small, nonslave- 
holding farmers, naval stores workers, miners, mechanics, 
tradesmen, overseers, some farm tenants. Made up 60 to 
65 percent of total white population. 

D. Poor whites: Included landless tenants, poor laborers. 
5 to 10 percent of white population. 

E. Free blacks were almost 10 percent of black population. 
About 70 percent of these were mulattoes. 

1. Sources of free Negro population. 

a. Chief source was manumission, but legal restrictions 
made manumission difficult after 1830. 

b. Purchases of freedom by slave himself. 

c. Births by free Negro and white mothers, despite 
j.aw against miscegenation. 

d. Immlgrationt despite law prohibiting It. 

2. Most were scattered through rural slavf^hold tng 
arcias although tht?re were pockets uf them in 

r. J t ies and town?; . 
j. inrri^a.siiig legal restrictions gradually curbed 

frvv hlac kn' freodom to tnovr aborit , aHHoclate 

with slflves, kepp arms, trad<-s teach, preacli, 

vote, or ergage In other actlvttle«. 
^* . Spe'^inl f features of North Carolina's Iawb crmcerniug 

f ree blacks. 




A. Bmanclpated slave h^d to leave state within 
ninety days of his emancipation unless superior 
court made exce>^lon due to "meritorious 
service." 

b. Unlike most other states. North Carolina 
allowetd free blacks to serve in militia until 
1812, after which th^y could serve as 
'Smislclans" only. 

c. Pree Negroes were allowed to vote in North 
Carolina until 1835. Only other southern 
state that allowed fre^ Negro suffrage this 
far into antebellum period was Tennessee. 

d. North Carolina and several other states 
attached severe penalties to kidnapping free 
Negroes. A North Carolinian was executed, for 
this offense in 1806. 

5. Many free blacks were skilled artisans, businessmen, 
and farmers > and a few rose to positions of 
prominence such as Baptist preacher Ralph Freeman 
and Presbyterian minister and teacher John Chavis. 

Slaves made up almost one third of state's total 

population in 1860. 

1. Occupations of slaves. 

a. Most worked on farms and plantations, many of 
which were concentrated in staple^rop-growing 
areas of Piedmont and East. 

b. In Dismal S*faiq>, slave gangs worked as lumber- 
jacks. ^ 

c. In eastern pine belt, several thousand slaves 
worked in turpentine industry i 

d. Some mined gold. 

2. Differences in social status among plantation 
slaves. / 

a. Slave driver^, personal and household servants 
had higher status. 

b. Vast majority were field hands. 

3. Prices of slaves increased greatly between 1800 
and 1860, due to end of international slave trade 
in 1808 and high demand for slaves in lower South. 

A. There was flourishing domestic slave trade between 
upper and lower South. Between 1830 and 1860 North 
Carolina exported about 100,000 slaves. 

5. Slave code. 

a. Functions. 

1) Protecting rights of owners of slaves. 

2) Restricting mobility and activities of 
slaves. 

3) Minimizing slave unrest by excluding them from 
education. 

A) Providing machinery for control In emergencies. 

b. Examples of provisions. 

1) Slaves accused of capital crimes were tried in 
superior courts and law requlreil that their 
trials be conducted as if they were freemen. 
In practice, when passions of whites ran high, 
slaves found in f'ifflcult to get fair trials. 



2) Act ttaklng it crime to kill slave was f^rst 
passed in 1774, although such a crime wks 
not designated felony. 

3) In 1791 North Carolina designated malicious 
killing of slave as murder, subject to same 
penalty imposed on murder of freeman. 

4) In 1795 state barred entry of slaves from 
Vest Indies over fifteen years of age due to 
fear that such blapks vere disorderly and 
dangerous. This move was reaction to slave 
revolution in Santo AV»iingo. 

5) In 1794 state banned hiring out of slaves 
as dangerous to social order. 

6) Penalty for concealing a slave "with the 
intent and for the purpose of enabling 
such slave to escape" was death. 

7) Korth Carolina authorized "outlawing" 

of "vicious" ruito^ay slaves. Court could 
declare such slave subject to being shot 
on sight. 

c. Turning points in development of North Carolina's 
slave code. 

1) In aft#»Tmath of Revolution, legislature 
exhibited Bome sympathy- for liberal 
manumission and emancipation* .But tide 
began to turn about 1788. 

a) In 1785 lower house passed bill which 
would have allowed persons of conscientious 
scruples to manumit their slaves, but 
measure failed in upper house. 

b) In 1786 legislature ordered tl^t slaves 
brought into state ftom st&te$ which had 
"passed laws for the liberation of slaves" 
be returned within three months. 

c) During ncxt__fetf yearFi-sever'al slaves 
were freed by private acts 6f assembly 
carrying out wishes of deceased owners. 

d) Then trend began to reverse itself. In 
1788 legislature continued existing 
manumission procedures but pointed to 
dangers from blacks freed due to masters 
with religious scruples. 

e) In 1801 assembly cited likelihood of 
indigence of freed slave and required 
owners to post h 100 bond for each slave 
freed. 

2) Slave code was made much more harsh and 
restrictive after Nat Turner Rebellion 
in 1831 in Virginia. 

d. In actual practice, slaves were regulated more 
by will of masters than by law. 

Slave revolts and conspiracies and whites' responses. 

a. There was widespread fear of revolts following 
Gabriel conspiracy irt Virginia In 1800. In 
Halifax County in 1802, one Negro was convicted 



of conspiracy but was pardoned when whites 
decided there had been no conspiracy. They 
£or«a?rded petition to governor, who granted 
pardon. 

b. Soae Negroes in Martin County plotted revolt 
for June 10, 1802, but two days before whites 

heard runors of it. Militia was called out ^ 

and black nales were placed under guard. Special 

comadttee of enquiry took over and questioned 

prisoners Individually, obtaining confessions. 

Two leaders were hanged, and other conspirators 

were chastised and ordered hone. 

c. In 1805 whites in Wayne County discovered plot 
to poison whites and enslave survivors. One 
slave wonan was burned alive for poisoning her 
mistress, three other slaves were hanged, one 
transported, and one had ears cut off. Others 
were whipped. 

d. Turner rebellion of 1831 produced insurrection • 
panic throughout South. In eastern North I 
Carolina, scores of slaves were arreiited and 

over a dozen executed. 

e. One of last antebellum slave conspiracies In 
South occurred near Plymouth in eastsm North 
Carolina in October, 1860. About twmty slaves 
met in swamp to plan insurrection. Vhey 
planned to persuade several hundred fellow 
slaves to Join in march on Plymouth. They 
would kill all whites they met on road, burn 
town, take money and weapons, and escape by 
ship through Albemarle Sound. Slave betrayed 
plot and whites prevented its execution. 

7. Miscegenation in antebellum North Carolina was 
fairly common. 

a. In 1789 case, law confirmed planter's leaving 
property to his bastard children by his Negro 
slave Hester and freed her and her children. 

b. In 1802 white man in Wilmington killed Negro 
husband uf the mulatto •oman with whom he had 
sexual relations. 

8. Whites generally strongly opposed sexual relationship 
between white woman and Negro male. 

a. Around 1800 lynching party burned Negro rapist, 
and such punishment became traditional. 

b. Abc^ut same time, whites castrated slave who 

I tmarked he was going to have some white women. 

9. Nor ^n Carolina as source for some significant 
evidence of/ white attitude toward blacks. 

a. Between end of Revolution and beginning of 
War of 1812, churches began splintering along 
racial lines in North Carolina as in other 
states. Trend was symptomatic of increasing 
separation of blacks from whites. 
1) In one community, some free Negroes established 
church that whites attended but which later 
becAme all white. 
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2) Another church had mixed congregation which 
8i»lit apart when whites erected separate 
church for blacks, 
b. Dr. Hugh Wllltanson. nenber of Morth Carolina 
House of Coanons and Continental iSongress and 
signer of Constitution, was also scientist who 
wrote book on dlnate. In this book he 
claimed that Negroes* color and features were 
being altered due to climatic conditons in 
America. Jn long run he predicted that they 
would become white. His work illustrates how 
climate persistently remained explanation to 
whites* troublesome question of why Negroes 
were black. 

IV. Inquiry concerning aspects of social life of the six 
classes . 

A. Homes and furnishings. 

B. Clothing. 

C. Diet. 

D. Uork. . 

B. Family life. 

F. Recreation. 

G. Arts and education. 

H. Religion. 

I. Coomnuiity and political life. 

J. Cust<MB8\ manners, morals, beliefs. 
K. Opportunities for social mobility. 
L. Interactldn with other classes; attitudes toward other 
classes. 

■\ 

V. Crime and punishkoent in antebellum North Carolina. 

A. Crime was widespread and frequent; leading major 
offenses w^re miifder, perjury, grand larceny, burglary, 
conspiracy, and iimimlng. 

B. Criminal code was ^c harsh that it discouraged 
Indictments and convictions and Increased pardons. 
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HORTH CAROLINA AND THE COHI iG OF THE CIVIL WAJl 



I. Dev«lopnant of B«cticmal conflict in the Union. 

A. Natural conditions encouraged diversity between North 
and South. 

1. Colonists found that North was especially suitable 
for fishing and cooBeirce. 

2. South was especially suited to farming, in particular 
production of tobacco, rice, and Indigo, which could 
be profitably cultlvated|| by slaves. 

B» Northern economic development. 

1. By 1830 manufacturing superseded conrmerce in 
importance in most of North. 

2. Protective tariff became important to North 
and source of resentment to South. 

3. North bought raw materials, especially cotton, 
from South and sold manufactured goods to South. 
North soon outgrew South in wealth and population. 
In respect to commerce, manufacturing, and credit. 
South became economic dependency of North. 

C. Southern economic /development with spread of "Cotton 
Kingjtom" after 1793 led to three distinct and 
domijoAnt characteristics of southern life. 

1. Staple-crop production. 

2. Negro slavery. 

3. Plantation system. 

D. South soon becsme conscious and defensive minority 
in U.S.' Congress. 

1. In early national period, disputes between North 
and South centered on. federal economic legislation. 

2. Southern opposition to protective tariff culminated 
in crisis over nullification in 1832-1833. 

3. Most serious conflict was over slavery, which 
ultimately led to secession. 

a. Northwest Ordinance of 1787 applied principle 
of compromise and division to U.S. territory 
east of Mississippi River by making slavery 
Illegal north of Mason-Dixon line and Ohio 
River and legal south of that line. 

b. After 1830 abolition movement focused attention 
on slavery issue and excited resentment, fear, 
and guilt In South. 

c. Territorial expansion raised issue of spread of ' 
slavery into new territories and states, and 
this was iBoedlate controversy that finally 

led to war. Th^re were several major 
national events In the conflict over this 
question. 

1) Missouri Compromise, 1820. 

2) Defeat of.Wllmot Proviso, 1846. 

3) Compromise of 1850. 

A) Kansas-Nebraska Act, 1854. 

5) "Bleeding Kansas." 

6) Dred Scott Decision, 1857. 
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7) John Brown's raid at Harpers Perry, 1859. 

8) Election of Lincoln, 1860. 

9) Secession of South began, December, 1860. 
10) Conflict at Fort Sunter, April, 1861. 

Although North Carolina aligned Itself with the 9. .th 
in virtually all disputes between the sections, it was 
less extremely southern in its way of life than states 
of lower South. 

A^ Fewer wealthy planters with extensive plantations and 

many slaves in state* 
fi. More small farmers. 

C. More opposition to slavery, both among public leaders 
and organizations* 

1. Editorial of 1825 in Raleigh Register , entitled 
"Ought Slavery to Exist?" stated that it presumed 
few would Justify it as right in itself or would 
Justify it on any grounds other than necessity. 

2. Pamphlet published in 1830 by Manumission Society 
of Horth Carolina condemned slavery as "radically 
evil" and "founded in injustice and cruelty*" 

3. Judge William Gaston argued against slavery and 
also defended rights of free blacks, for eicainple, 
objecting to their disfranchisement at Constitutional 
Convention of 1835. In case of State v. Will, 1834, 
his decision that slave could resist white maif to 
save his own life was landmark* 

A. Eli W. Caruthers, Presbyterian minister of Greensboro, 
argued against notion that Kegroes were suited only 
to slavery and defended their natural rights as 
human beings. 

5. Daniel R. Goodloe argued that slavery was hi rtlng 
South economically/and also opposed it on grounds 
that blacks were human bellngs* Among his many 
antislavery pamphlets was one basing his economic 
argument on huge amount of statistical data. 

6. Native North Carolinian Hlntcn Rowan Helper's 

The lapendinR Crisis of the South: How to Meet it t 
1857, was most widely read tract against slavery 
ever written by southerner. But Helper despised 
Negroes as much as he did slavery. He believed 
that they were inferior and should be removed from 
country. In later years his attitude toward blacks 
was one of outright hatred. 
• 7. Benjamin S. Hedrick was fired from his Job as 

professor of chemistry at UNC in 1856 for favoring 
Republican John C Fremont in presidential contest. 
8. That open opposition to slavery was still possible 
in North Carolina even In 1850s is demonstrated 
by careers of Daniel Worth and Alfred Vestal, who 
openly expressed their ideas right dowti to John 
Brown's raid at Harperc Ferry. But soon after 
raid Worth was sentenced to a year in jail for 
circulating The Imp ending Crisis . 
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HI. Political develojmMsnts, 1832-1860: North Carolina, the 
South, aad the Union. 

A. Of state's two major political parties, Democratic 
party took on image of more dependable defender of 
slavery and the South, whigs were more friendly to 
Union but gradually split into two factions on 
slavery issue. Unionist Whigs and State's Rights Whigs. 

B. In 1832 when South Carolina adopted its ordinance of 
nullification. General Assembly condemned federal 
tariff legislation but refused to back South Carolina, 
expressing attachment to Union and Constitution. 

C. Parties divided on Mexican War. 

1. Whigs opposed annexation of Texas, Hexican War, 
, and expansion, though they also opposed Wilmot 

Proviso. 

2. Democrats favored annexation of Texas, Mexican 
War, and expansion and were stronger than Whigs 
in denouncing Wilmot Proviso. 

0. Compromise of 1850. 

1. Most of populace was largely indifferent. Most 
of state's delegation to Congress favored it. 

2. Some radical Democrats denounced it as defeat 
for South. Thomas L. Clingman and some State's 
Righta Whigs joined Democrats. 

£. Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

1. Great majority of pepple in North Carolina favored 
it, especially Democrats. 

2. Whigs in Congress voted for act but feared its 
effect on North. 

3. Aftermath. 

a. Break up of national Whig party. 

b. Rise of antislavery Republican party. 

c. War in "Bleeding Kansas." 

d. Bitter, violent sectional debates In Congress. 
F. Presidential election of 1856. 

1. Holden,** Clingman, and other radical Democrats 
urged secession of South if Republican John 
C. Franont w^re elected president. 

2. Election of Buchanan eased crisis. 

IV. Events of 1860-1861. 

A. In election of 1860, southern Democratic candidate 
John C. Breckinridge carried state by close margin 
over Constitutional Union candidate John Bsll, who 
was supported by state's reorganiatod Whig party. 

B. Overwhelming majority of North Carolinians opposed 
secession in immediate aftermath of Lincoln's 
election. Indeed, North Carolina displayed strong 
Unionist sentiment from 18508 on through Civil War. 

1. Many former Whlga, including Kenn«th Ra/ner and 
Zebulon B, Vance, joined Know-Nothlng party In 
1850b In* effort to avoid slavery i^une. 

2, Vance was typical of many North C<jroiii»^ I'nionlBta 
during secession ctIbU In that he fought aec^ftslon 
until Lincoln's Crtll for troops. After his state 
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seceded > he Joined Confederacy rather easily* 
3* Jonathan Worth carried on unylOAlng fight 

against seclusion even after Llnlcoln^s call for 

troops. After imich soul-searching » he vent along 

i^en North Carolina seceded* 
4* William V* Bolden opposed secession and throughout 

war continued to work for peace and state's 

vithdra%»il from Confederacy* 
5; In western counties of state there were many 

'Hnountain Unionists'' who renalned loyal 

throughout war* 
C* Cause of secession gained strength in North Carolina 
during winter of 1860-1861* 
1. Disunion was accontpllshed fact* 
2* Clearly no compromise would ue made in Congress* 
3* State's Unionists were divided; secessionists were 

united* 

4* Visiting commissioners from seceded states worked 

for Q(ecession« 
5« Public caiq^aign for secession f,eatured local 

meetings t oratory > editorials > petitions to 

legislature ) military preparations* 
6* General Assembly passed Convention Act In January > 

1861. 

D* North Carolina ) hdvever^ voted against convention to 
cons|^r 8ecession^**47»323 to 46»672» even though 
some^ Unionists had favored convention* Of 120 
delegate^ chosen for proposed convent ion » only 42 were 
secessionists while 28 were conditional 
Unionists and 50 unconditional Unionists* 
£* Events still went against Unionists* 

1* Compromise proposals in Cc agrees were defeated* 
2* North Carolina's commissioners to Montgomery » who 
hoped to encourage peaceful settlement » got no 
favorable response from delegates of seceded 
states* 

3* Peace conference of February » 1861 » in Washington 
failed and hurt image of Unionists in North Carolina* 

4* Am^d conflict at Fort Sumter » April 12 » 1861* 

5* Lincoln's call for 75 t 000 troops and his procla- 
mation of blockade of southern ports* 
F* Outbreak of hostilities largely unified North 

Carolina in favor of secession* 

1* Gov* John V* Ellis » an early advocate of secession » 

ordered seizure of U*S* forts in state and called 

for 30>000 volunteers* 
2* He sumdbned special session of legislature » which 

In turn called for election of delegates to meet at 

convention in Raleigh* 
G. North Car ' Ina seceded from Union on May 20 » 1861* 
1. Only point at issue was means by which state should 

leave Union* 

a* One ordinance, introduced by George E. Badger, 
based on right df revolution* 
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b. The other, baaed oa right of secession, was 
introduced by Burton Craige and adopted 
unanimouflly. 

Convention also ratified Provisional Constitution 
of Confederate States of Aaerica. 
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NORTH CAROLINA AND THE CIVIL WAR, 1861-1865 



I. North Carolina's overall contributioas to war effoft. 

A. Troops from state were in every important battle from Bethel In 
June, 1861, to General Johnston's surrender at Bennett House in 
April, 1865. 

B. North Carolina furnished 125,000 troops for Confederate army, an 
amount equal to about lone-sixth of all southern soldiers, although 
state had only ona-seiABnth o^ total southern population. 

C. Two North Carolinians berved as attorney general in Confederate 
cablnet-^Thomas Bragg, 1861-1862, and Georg*^ DAvis, 186A-1865. 

D. State's greatest contribution came in 1864 when Lee yas being 
pushed back toward Richnond by Grant. Lee depended on North 
Carolina for soldiers, ^ood, supirlies, and some of his best young 
generals* 

II. Details of North Carolina '^l military role. 

A. State was site of eleven! battles and seventy-three skirmishes. 

B. Strategic role was significant. 

1. All during war, men and suppliea went through Norjth Carolina 
by railroad to Lee's Army. 

2. Sounds of stata were i|i»portant because they made it relatively 
easy to run Federal blockade and because of proximity tn Lee a 

army* \ .' 

3. Near end of war, Lee gdt supplit through Wilmington via 

Wilmington and Weldon Railroad. 

C. Four Important military oplsr^ions in North Carolina. 

1. Captute and occupation of Sound, region by North. 

a. Generals Benjamin F. mutlef and Ambrcse E. Bumside captured 
Hatteris Inlet, Roanoke Island, New Berd, Washington, Fort 
f&con, and Plymouth diirlng 1861-1862. . ^ . ^ 

b. Federal forces occupied entire Sound region and held it through 
much of war. They we«e constant threat to rest of state and 
Lee's army as well as Wource of friction between state and 
Confederate governmahts. 

c. In 186A Confederate Geieral Hoke, aided by ram Albemarle , 
captured Plymouth and Washington and was attacking New Berrt 
when he was called to J|pin Lee* ' 

d. In late 1864 enemy sank\ Albemarle a nd recaptured Plymouth, 
retaining control of eastern North Carolina until end of war. 

2. Port of Wilmington, defend W by Fort Fisher, was South 's chief 
center of blockade^running through most of war. In January, 
1865, Federal land and naval forces captured fort and occupied 
Wilmington, sealing fate ofl Lee's army. 

3. Sherman's campaign in NdrtW Carolina, 1865. 

a. He entered Fayettevllle pa March 11, 1865. 

b. Battl^ee at Southwest Cre^k near Kinston and at Averasboro. 

c. Battle of Bentonville, Mfcrch 20-21, 1865. 

d. Johnston surrendered at Bennett House near Durham, April 26, 
1865. 

A\ Stoneman's Raid in the Piedmont, 1865. 
D. The home front. 

1. Problems of arming and equipping soldiers i 

a. Factories established fot production of arms. 

b. North Carolina was only state which provided clothing for 
Its own soldiers. 
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2. Blockade led to severe sfciortagee of some items and high prices. 
foot traiwp^natlott facilities also contributed to rising prices. 

3. Relief of dlstreaa and destitution among civilians was huge 
problem. State appropriations and aid of local authorities and 
organlaatlons eased situation. 

4. Role of women on home Iront. 

%• Managed farms and^ plantations. 

b. Tended sick and ««RMed. 

c. tittU organised activity among ^fonen. 

5. Role of blacks on home ftont. 

a. Coittemporaries testified that about 80 percent of slaves in 
entire South remained onojthelr masters* plantations during war. 

b. Black labor waa especlallqf iB^ortant to North Carolina's war 
effort, due In parte to state's strategic position between 
battle sones In Virginia and along South Carolina coast* 
'Mithout steady black labor to^ulld fortifications and produce 
the crepe," according to Eug^ Genovese, "Confederate North 

. Carolina would have icollap8<£^ early In the war." 

c . There waa also increased Jionc^n among i^ltes about possibility 
of black inaurrecticm, jmd this concern was manifested 
most clearly in sever^ laws aimed at further tightening 
controls over blaci 

E« Blccka^e-running. -/^ 

1. Wilmington waa mosyimportant Confederate port for blockade- 

runnisg* / 

2. Nearly a hundred^lockade-runners made over four hundred trips 
to West Indies /returning with vital supplies, enriching owners 
with huge profit^. 

3« Advance exem^if led state^supported blockade-running. 

Wartime politics/ . ^ . . 

A. In aftemath of secession, unity prevailed in state and secessionists 
got control of state government during initial enthusiasm for war. 

B. Political divisions soon arose. 

1. Confederate party. . / 

a. Composed mainly of original secessionists such as Governor 

Bills. . ^ J 

b. Gave strong support to Pres. Jefferson Davis and Confederate 
government; willing to. adopt almost any policy that would 
bs'lng' southern independence; favored strong centralized 
Confederate government and disregard of states' rights. 

2. Confervative party. » 

a." Composed ttainly of old Whigs and Democrats who had been 
Unionists and included W. W. Holden, William \. Graham, 
John M. Morehead, and most of state's prewar leaders. 

i. Thou^ they favored Confederate victory and southern inde- 
pendence, they blamed war on abolitionists and unwise 
policies of secessionists; thev were unwilling to surrender 
rights of individuals to centAl Confederate government or 
military dictatorship. 

C. Bt^tioi of Zebulon B. Vance as governor over William J. Johnston in 
1861 gave Conservatives contl^l of state government, which they held 
for reokainder of >«r. Vance won by vote of about 54,000 to 20,000. 

D. Vance was popular i^ar governor due to both his exertions on behalf 

of soutbam independence and his clashea with Confederate government. 

E. Conllicfts between North Carolina and Confederate government. 

1. Vance charged that Davis discrim^ted against North Carolinians, 
especially Conatrvatives and prwar Unionists, in making major 
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appointments to clvU and military positions. 
* 2. Both Vance and Gov., Henry Clark (who held office from 1861 to 

18€2) eomplalne<i that central government's removal of both citizens 

and ana from state was leavln^lt defenseless. 
3» Controversy over Confedejrate Conscription Act of 1862 was bitte'r. 

Vance secured exemption of several thousand employees of state 

government and vital Industries on grounds that they were 

necessary to civilian war effort. 
A. North Carolinians protested Confederate impressment of private 

property, especially food. 
5. Although state and local taxation klso increased during war most 

o£ the bitterness at taxes was directed toward Confederate taxes, 

especially the tax In kind. 
/6. Controversy developed also over state government's insistence that 
< North Carolina's resources — especially cloth and clpthing — 

should be directed primarily to state* and its soldiers and only 

seconder ily to remainder of Confederacy. . 

7. Vancei objected to requirement that privately owned^^lockade- 

, runne|rs or those owned in part by states must carry half their 

cargo IS "on Confederate account." 

8. ^tatel govei^nment officials strongly opposed suspension of writ 

of habeas corpus; General Assembly passed law making it mandatory 
for state judges to idsue writ of habeas corpus thus effectively 
nullifying this Confederate . policy in North Carolina. 

IV* Manifestations of the state's war weariness. 

A. Desertion from army, civilian indifference, and noncooperation were 
widespread. ^ 

1. Some 23,000 soldiers from statf deserted Confederate army>. 
but 8,000 returned to service. p 

2. Seasons for desertion and noncooperation. 

a. Besentment toward Confederate conscription. 

b. Long absence of soldiers from ^ome. 

c. Sense of futility. 

3. Still there was little outright disloyalty. 

B. Unionist and/or peace {sentiment in North Carolina during war. 

1. Unionism In iaountalns persisted beyond secession into war. 

a. Order of the Heroes of America was secret organization of 
Unionists with passwords,! handgrips, and rituals. 

b. In 1863 several Unionist groups in mountains engaged in 
guerrilla, attacks on Conflederate property and installations 
so frequently that six companies of cavalry were 
dispatched against them. ;' 

2. State's leaders in Unionist ttnd/or peace causes. 

a. William W. Holden. \ 

1. Had defeatist newspaper flaleigh Standard . 

2. iitan for governor as peace candidate against Vance in 
< election of 1864 but was Voundly defeated. 

b. Thomas Settle stood for peac^ ati reunion whenever possible. 

c. State* 8 judiciary, under leadership of Chief Justice Richmond 
Pearson, was strongly Unipnist. In decision of 1864 Pearson 
held that resisting arrest for desertion was not a crime and 
that menbers of state Home Guard could not be forced to 
arrest deserters or conscripts unless the accused was liable 
for militia duty. 

C. Although Governor Vance often caustically criticized Confederate 
government, to end of war he urged North Carolina to be loycl to 
Confederacy. 97 
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Inpact of the war. 

A. MiXltary casualties included over 40,000 dead, many others wounded 
And maimed. Human cost of war at home front was also large in 
terms of deaths and impaired health. 

B. Economic cost of war. 

1. Amounted to millions of dollars worth of property- destroyed 

or carried off. \ 
2i Abolition of slavery wiped out capital investment of $200 

miXllon. 

3. Millions in Confederate government revenues had gone ipto 

prosecution of war. 
A. Many individuals, banks, and institutions faced b»mkruptcy 

due to repudiation or derteciation of government ooads. 

5. With Confederate an4 state currency worthless, there was 
little cash and few credit facilities. 

6. Many businesses, colleges, factories, and banks had closed. 
Many farms were devastated. 

7. Thousands of individuals \were reduced from affluence to 
poverty. \ 

C. Qiianclpatlon of slaves and destruction of plantation system was 
social revolution, and white North Carolinians wondered how 
black' people would respoi^ to their freedom. 

D. Initial developments in postwar race relations. 

1. Thirteenth Amendment abolished slavery. 

2. Most whites In state were willing to- give blacks more 
rights than they had possessed under slavery but were 
against allowing them the ballot, legcl or social 
equality with whites, or schools. 

3. Meeting of black leaders in Raleigh in 1865 did not ask 
for ballot but demanded protection, justicj, schools, and 
basic civil rights. 

4. FreedmenU Bureau created, 1865. During its three years 
of existence it wis very active in Notfth Carolina. 

a. Distributed $1.5 million worth of food and large 
amounts of clothing. 

b. Established hospitals, cared for over 40,000 patients. 

c. Organized 431 schools for over 20,000 pupils. 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1865-1877 

■ « 

I« Early phase* 

A. State government collapsed in early 1865. under military pressure. 
Gen. John M. Schofield took command of 6tate. 

B. ^federate reconstruction plans of Lincoln and Johnson provided 
for quick and relatively easy restoration of southern states 

to Union. * . - „ Vote 

C. President Johnson's two proclamations of May 22, 1865. v 

1. Amnesty Proclamation offered pardon to all southerners^ 
(with certain exceptions) who would take oath of allegiance, 
to Constitution and promise to obey laws' of Congress. 

2. Second proclamation appointed William W. Hoiden- as provisional 
governor of North Carolina and ordered him to 6all for 
convention to restore state to Union. 

D. Convention of 1865: 120 duly elected delegates m^t in Raleigh 
on October 2; Judge Edwin G. Reade presided over meeting. 

1. Repealed Ordinance of Secession. 

2. Declared slavery 'abolished. 

3. Provided machinery for election of state government officials. 

4. Repudiation was demanded by Johnson, even though it would 
injure banks, colleges, and private Investors. 

B. Election of 1865. . ■ . . u^u^ 

1. Jonathan Worth opponent of repudiation, ran against Holden 

for governor. 

2. Wbrth defeated Holden, 32,000 votes to 26,000. Voters 
approved convention's actions. 

' 3. Radical Republicans of North vleyed Holden's defeat as 

indication of North Carolina's disloyalty to Union. 
F. New General Assembly pleased Johnson. , , . « , 

1. New U.S. senators— William A. Graham and John Pool- 
were Unionists. 

2. Ratified Thirteenth Amendment. 

3. Declared North Carolina to be loyal to Union. 

II. Beginnings of Radical Reconstruction. 

A. Congress, when it met in December, 1865, refused to seat 
* southern senators or representatives. 
' B. Report by Congress's Joint Committee on Reconstruction 
maintained that South was neither loy^l to Union nor fair 
to fraedinan* « . . 

C. North Carolina legislature of 1866 enacted Black Code which 
did not provide blacks with vote or with equal legal rights. 

D. Other factors strengthened Radicals. 

1. Reports of southern outrages against blacks and union 

soldiers. 

2. Obstinacy of President Johnson. 

3. Congressional elections of 1866. ^ r, ^ 

E. North Carolina and other southern states rejected Fourteenth 

Amendment. , - « J4 i 4„ 

F. Holden broke with Johnson and became leader, of Radicals in 

state 

G. Congress passed Reconstruction Act of 1867, ^^^^^^f J^'^f^*^^ 
South into Slitary districts and required each 9tate to call 
convention to write new constitution providing for black B^x^^razB. 
State could return to Union only when its voters and U.S. Congress 

O approved constitution and when new l^lslators ratified 
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' ; Fourteenth Amendment. 

H, North Carolina along with South Carolina comprised Military 
District Number Two, initially under command of Gen. Daniel 
SicKles and later of more radical Gen. E. R. S. Canby. 

I. Republican party was formally organized in North Carolina in 
1867. State's 'Republican party was one of two largest in 
South, in terms of both numbers and proportioaf of white 
Republicans. 

\ 1. In its early years it was composed oi three main elements. 

a. Several thousand native whites or "scalawags," including 
p smar farmers, strong Unionists, some old Whigs, admirers 

of Holden, and some people who wished to appease the North. 

b. Blacks, who were at least half the party. 

c. "Carpetbaggers," or northerners who served in Union 
army or came to state after war. 

2. Republican leaders. 

a. Some had been prominent political leaders before war. 

1) William W. Holden. 

2) Robert P. Dick. 

3) Thomas Settle. 

4) Richard Pearson. 

5) Wlllian Bynam. 

b. Some joined party because it offered hope for reform. 

1) Settle thought he saw chance to promote state's 
economic development. 

2) John Pool, Tod Caldwell, afad Mfred Dockery were 
active on behalf of better roads and schools. 

J. Most of native whites were probably Conservatives, but they 
were divided and disorganiaed , whil^ many other whites became 
indifferent to politics. 

K. In late 1W7 voters approved constitutional convention by 
about 93,000 votes to 33,000. 

III. The events pf ld68r North Carolina returns to Union. 

A. Convention of 1868 was made up of 107 Republicans and 13 

' Conservatives. Included *BOng Republicans were 18 carpet- 

baggers and 15 blackis. 

B. Despite their small numbers, carpetbaggers exerted great 
influence on convention. Several of them were men of experience, 
ability, and ambition. Perhaps most influential was Albion W. 
Tourgee . 

C. Constitution of 1868 was modern, democratic, and well thought 
out. Most significant changes included the following: 

1. Abolition of slavery. 

2. Universal manhood suffrage. 

3. Elimination of all property and religious qualifications 
for officeholding, except prohibition of atheists. 

4. Popular election of state and county officials. 

• 5. Abolition of county court system anVl adoption of township- 
county commission form of local government. 

6. Provision for Board of Charities and Public Welfare. 

7. Provision for system of public schools to be open at 
least four months per year. 

8. Provision for establishment of Departments of Agriculture, 
Mechanics, Mlnirg, and Normal Instruction at UNC. 

9. Creation of four new elective offices: lieutenant governor, 
auditor, superintendent of public works, superintendent of 
public instruction. 
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10. Term of office of governor changed to four years « 
il« Capital offenses reduced to four — murder^ arson > burglary > 
«nd rape* 

D« State election of 1B68* < 

1* Ku Klux Klan and Union League were active In cainpalgn* 
2. Republicans swept to victory over Conservatives. 
a« New constitution adopted^ 93^000 to 74>000 votes* 
b. Holden elected governor over Tliomas S. Ashe* 
c« Conservatives elected only one judge^ one solicitor > 
and one representative to Congress. 
£* General Assembly of 1868. 

1. Ratified Fourteenth Amendments 

2. Chose ti|90 Republicans as U.S. senators: John Pool 
and Joseph C« Abbott. 

F. Congress approved new st^te constitution and admitted North 
Carolina *s representatives axid senators on July 20 > 1868 » and 
state was back In Union. 

G. Presidential election of 1868 was characterized by violent 
partisanship; 

1. Grant carried state with about 96 > 000 votes to 84 » 000 
for Seymour « 

"2^ Republicans won all seats but one In U.^. House of 
^ Representatives. 

Reconstruction politics, 1869-1877. 

A. Republl-^ans'were extravagant and frequently corrupt In Issue 
of bonds for railroad construction, especially Milton S. 
Littlef leld and George W. Swepson. Ledjto Investigations by 
Bragg and Shipp legislative commit^^Betf^ 

B. Preservation of law and order was difficult due to several 
conditions. ^ 

1. Whites resented blacks* voting, off iceholding, and demands 
for equality with whites. 

2. Old political leaders were resentful at being replaced : y 
Republicans and at political activity of Freedmen*s Bureau. 

5. Whites disliked presence of Federal troops. 

4. Union League persuaded blacks to vote i^epublican and en*» 
couraged their distrust of whites, especially Conservatives. 

5. Ku Klux Klan was active from 1867 to 1870 in form of threats, 
whippings, aad murders. in efforts to combat Union League 

and Republicans. 

6. Legislature passed *eral laws 'in efforts to curb Klan, 
including Shoffii^ -t, which gave governor power to declare 
martial law in county to protect life and property. 

C. Kltk-Holden War, 1870. 

1* In response to outbreaks of violence apparently inspired by 
Klan, Holdea placed Alamance and Caswell count ids under martial 
lawi and thl^ action led to arrest of mp./ cfulzens* Troops 
were commanded by Col. George W« iU^k* 

2. Kirk and Holden refused to honor writs of habeas corpus 
issued by courts* ; 

3. Holden had Kirk arrest Jos. cih Turner, Jr*, editor o£ Raleigh 
Sentinel and bitter enemy of governor. 

A. Conservatives cbirged tbat Holden's goal was not preservation 
of order and breakup of Klan but rather winning election of 1870 
through use of military power* 

5. Federal Judge Issued writ of habeas corpus requiring prisoners 
to be brought before him at forthcoming session of court* 
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kit^T consulting President Grant, Hold'en obeyed writ and 
declared Inuurrection at end. 

D. Election of 1870. 

1. Conservatives made severtil charges concerning Republican 

record. j> • ^ 

a. Doubling of state debt due to corrupt Issuance of 
railroad bonds. 

b. Increased taxes due to watfte and extravagance. 

c. Klrk-Holden War. * 

d. Blacks voting, holding office. 

e. Presence of Federal troops. 

f . Widespread crime and violence. 

g. Poor quality of Republican judp^ss and other officials. 

2. Klan vaa active in election, In^ldating Republicans both 
vhlte and blaek. 

3. ConservatlveB von overwhelming victory, gaining five seats 
in U.S. House, of Aepresentatives and large majorities in 
both houses of General Assembly. 

E. Impeachment of Governor Holden. 

1. General Assembly of J.870-1871 convicted Holden on six charges 
of Impetiehmtat relating to his actions in /'Klrk-Holden War" 
and removed him from office. 

2. He vaa replaced by Lt. Gov. tod R. Caldwell. 

3. Legislative session acted on several other- matters: 

a. Reduced cost of state government. 

b. Investigated charges of fraud in railroad bond issues. 

c. Repealed Shoffner Act. 

d. Declared secret political societies illegal. 

F. Klan trials of 1871 and election of 1872. 

1. U.S. Congress sought to curb Klan, restore Republican strength 
in South, and secure better treatment for blacks through 
passage of several laws author lairig /additional federal 
controls over southern states. 
. 2. Federal grand jury In Raleigh Indicted 981 persons for alleged 
Klan depredations. Of these 37 were convicted. Klan 
gradually ceased Its activities. 
3. In election of 1872 Republican candidate Caldwell was narrowly 
reelected governor over Conservative A.S. Merrlmon, but 
legislature continued to be controlled by Conservatives. 

G. Changes to state constitution, 1873-1875. 

1. Changes by legislative process In 1871,^ 

a. Abolition of Code Conmission and office of superintendent 
of public works. 

b. Power to elect trustees of university taken from State 
Board of Education and given to ^General Assembly. 

c. Biennial sessions replaced annual sessions of legislature. 

3. General Assembly of 1875 voted to call convention. In 
election of delegates* to convention, there were almost an 
tequal nu>*er of Conservative and Republican votes. Delegates 
consisted of /Ifty-elght Conservatives, fifty-eight Republicans 
and three Independents 

4. ' Convention of 1875 added thirty amendments to Constitution of 

1868. Among most significant were the following: 

a. General Assembly was authorized to .ppoint justices, of 
the peace and thus given virtual control over county 
government. This move would insure white Conservative 
dominance . 

b. Secret political societies declared illegal. 
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c. White and bX«ck schoola were to be kept separate. 

d. Marrlagea between whltea and blacka nade illegal. * 
e* Residence requirements for voting raised. 

f . Nuttber of sipreae court jrdges reduced from five to 
•three and superior court judges from twelve to nine. 
H. Election of 1876: '.'Battle of the Giants." 

. 1. Issues of Radical Reconstruction, black domination, and 
white supremacy placed Republicans on defensive. They 
nominated Thomas Settle for governor. 

2. Conservatives, cooperating with national Democratic 
party, adopted name "lyemocrats" and nominated Zebulon 
Vance for governor. , 

3. Vance defeated Settle with 118, OOa votes to 104,000. 
Democrats also won in voting for legislators, congress- 
men, and presidetat. "Redemption" had been achieved. 

i: President Hayes withdrew last Federal troops from South in 
1877 , and Reconstruction was over throughout region. 

V. Inquiry concerning long-term Impact of Civil War-Reconstiuction 
period on state. 

A. Changes in Horth Carolina's social structure. 

B. Effects on politics, especially: 

1. On attitudes of blacks and whites on race question. 
« 2. On party system. 

C. Other effects. 
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THE IMDUSTRIAL BEVOLOTION IN HORTH' CAROHNA, 1870-1900 

/ ■ -. ■■ 

: I. Aftermath of war. 

A. In Imediate aftonnath of war, several North Carolina newspapers 

• called for development of diversified agriculture, roanufacturing, 

5 and railroads as naans to overcome military defeat and achieve 

econonic independeitce * 

B. Until end of Reconstruction there was little evidence that 
their advice had been heeded. In fact. Reconstruction may 
have discouraged and delayed industrialization. 

C. Most people returned to staple crop agriculture for several 
reasons. . 

1. Scarcity of capital. 

2. Habit and custom. ^ 

3. Inexperience with Industry. 

II. Industrial recovery and beginning of expansion, 1865-1880. 

A. By 1870 North Carolina industry had regained its prewar level. 
Leading types of enterprise were cotton mills, tobacco fac- 
tories, and factories malcing turpentine and other naval stores. 

B, Decede of 18708 witnessed transition and expansion of ' Industry 
and the real coming of Industrial Revolution to state. 

1. Cotton mills became more numerous, larger, and, benefiting 
from prewar experience of mill owners and managers, nearly 
doubled. output between 1870 and 1880. 

2. Tobacco Industry expanded even more rapidly. 

a. R. J, Reynolds established factory in Winston, 1874. 

b. Washington Duke and Sons set up factory In Durham, 187A. 

c. By 1^60 North Carolina had 126 tobacco factories, and its 
tobacco was in national market and entering export trade. 

Industriallaatlon from 1880 to 1900. 

A. "New South creed" put great stress on need to industrialize. 
Many newspapers, magazines, organizations, and public figures 
voiced pleas for more Industry. 

1. Raleigh News and Observer , 

2. Watauga Club of Raleigh. 

3. "Mummy Letters" of Walter Hines Page. 
A. "Cotton mill campaign" in piedmont. 

3. Census figures on manufactures, 1880 and 1900. 
1'. Invested capital in industry Increased from $13 
mUlion in 1880 to $76.5 million in 1900. 

2. Value of sisnufactured products grew from $20 
million in 1880 to $95 million in 1900. 

3. Number of workers la Industry increased from 
18,000 In 1800 to 70,500 in 1900. 

4. Growth of Industry was, national phenomenon In this 
era. Rate of increase in manufactures in North 
Carolina was less than that of the nation from 1865 
to 1900 and only slightly above national average 
from 1880 to 1900. 

C. Cotton textile Industry, 1880-1900. . 

1. Despite tremendous growth, it still lagged behind cotton 
textile industries of Massachusetts and South Carolina. 

2. Concentrated in Piedmont region. 

3. Products Improved in quality and increased* in variety. ' 
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4. Based nalnly on loeal' leadership, capital, and labor. 
i. During 1890s cq^sldeirable norti,herA capital was invested 
in ttata*! cotton nllls. 

6. In 1895 Caesar and VfpaBs Cone opened textile mills jjn 
Greensboro area. 

7, Daniel A* TompId.n8 promoted his mill as patriotic, 
cooperative enterprise as veil as prof It -making concern. 

s 8« Labor In textile mills. 

a. Townapeopl^ and small farmens from nearby depressed 
areas dottlMted labox;. force. . « .> . 

b. Family grojApa were often employed/ In 1900 42 percent 
Ox'vDri(ers|'Siere men, 34 percent women, and 24 percent 
children. * - 

0. Aanuai wages in 1900 averaged $216 foV men, $157 for 

woman, $103 for children, 
d. Workers ol^ten lived In .cheap company~owned housing. 
9. Use of ateam powar as aubstitute for waterpower Increased 

between 1880 and 1900. 
10. In 1898 Frlei I Manufacturing and Power Company Installed 
hyjlroelectrl: plant on Yadkin River— first in state. 

D. Tobacco induatrf* 

1. James , Buehanim (*'Buek*') Duke. 

a. In' 1882 tne Dukes began to manufacture cigarettes. 

b. J. B. Duke won suprpnacy in cigarette field, first 
in state and then in nation, due to several factors. 

1) Mechaa|^ing industry through introduction of 
Bonaacik cigarette-rolling machines and other 
inventtions. 

2) Effective advertising. 

3) Rigidleconoiiq^ in both production and distribution. 

4) Efficient, sometimes ruthless business methods, 
c/ Era of overproduction and intense competition ended in 

1890 with Duke* 8 establishing American Tobacco Company, 
d. By 1904 Duke interests controlled three fourths of < 
. tobacco ''iiMhfs try in U.S. and exerted virtual control 
of world tofetacco trade. 

2. Other tobacco pioneers. 

a. In Winston-'-Hamilton Scales and R. J. Reynolds. « 

b. i£ Durhafn—J. R. Green, V. T. Blackwell, Julian S. 
John R. Day formed partnership which produced 

'*Bull Dtirham Smoking Tobacco." 

E. Furniture industry. 
1. Industry bfganln form of small shops with little capital, 

producing fox local markets. It grew because of increasing 
demand, cheap labor, and proximity to raw materials. 
2« High Point,' Furniture Coo^any, spec4.all2ing in wooden beds 
and sidebfl/ards, was first furniture factory In state, 
establishifd 1888. 

3. By 1890 there were aix factories producing furniture valued 
at $159,0] 

4. By 1900 there were 44 factor leu employing over 2,000 
workers producing furniture valued at $1.5 million. 

5. Center off industry was Piedmont, especially High Point. 

6. Capital i^as almost entirely local. 

7. Used che|p primarily adult male labor from towns and fame. • 

IV. Other developmianla related to Industrialization. 
A. Rapid growtjh of cities and towns. J 05 
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1. In 1880 urban population was 55,000 and rural 1,345,000. 
* 2. In 1900 urban population was ).87,000 and rural 1»707,000. 

B. Development of staters educational and cultural resources 
lagged far behind that of Its econonlc resources. 

C. State's Industrial Interests .became attached to state's 
Democratic party, which became party of staunch conservatism 
and guardian of Industrialists* special Interests. 

D. Labor. 

1. Grievances of new Industrial wotklng class. 

a. Low wages. 

b. Child labor. 

c . Long hours . 

d. Separation from rest of population. 

e. ^ploltatlon by "companx stores." 

f . Identity of employer and landlord. 

2. Several factors discouraged unions. 
■ a. Opposition of employers. 

b* Ignora'Jice of workers, persistence , of individualistic 
outlook* 

c. Laborers* sense of dependence on employers for home 
and job. 

3. Knights of Labor organized their first North Carolina 
assembly in Raleigh in 1884. Similar assonblles expanded 
Into most other counties of state, but Knights made little 
progress toward effective unionisation. 

4. American Federation of Labor mad^ its first effort to 
vorganize Korth Carolijta textile workers in 1898, but it 
made little headway, i 

5. General public as weli. as manufacturers were hostile to , 
union idea and to government regulation of industry. 

6. In Goadral Assembly, klthough bills for regulation of 
work hours of women and children were Introduced frequently 
from 1887 on^ manufadturers defeated every important piece 
of labor legiklatlon before 1900. 

7/ Two pieces of\abor legislation which did pass wera the 
State Bureau of Labor Statistics, set up in 1887, and the 
Mining Act of 1897. 

E. Transportation. 

1. Railroads. > 

a. Between 1865 and 1880 only 600 miles of railroads were 
constructed in 2}orth Carolina. 

b. After 1870 Democr'^^s abandoned policy of state aid to 
railroads, and * r/ate companies moved in to develop 
state's rail i sportatlon. 

c. By 1900, aftet two decades of extensive construction' 
and consolidation, three majq;r systems of railroads had 
emerged In state. In that year there were 3,831 miles 
of track In North Carolina, controlled by capital 
chiefly' from outside state. 

1) Southern Railway Company dominated Piedmont and West . 

2) Atlantic Coast Line dominated Coastal Jlaln. 

* 3) Seaboard Air Line Rall*<ray dominated region between them. 

2. Highways. ] 

a. There was little effort to imprqve roads, which were 
rough and dusty in dry weather, impassalile in wet. 

b. ''Labor tax" of about six days per year from able-bodied 
adult males was still In ef f . . Local authorities were 
ii charge of keeping up roads. Materials and tools were 
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Inadequate, which-* along with the Indifferent, unskilled 
labor force and poor supervision, added up to a system 
vrtiich accomplished little. 

c. Some towns Improved streets and sidewalks. 

d. In 1889 first electriCstreet railway began to operate 
in Asheville. 

F. Conmunic^ion:. 

1. State's fivat telephone exchanges were set up in 1879. 
By lli98 there were thirteen exchanges and seventeen 
telephone companies doing business in North Carolina. 

2. In 1896 first rural free delivery postal route was 
established In Rowan County. 

3. Circulation of newspapers and magazines increased-. 

4. In 1879 there were 279 newspapers and magazines being 
published in North Carolina. 

V. Inquiry concerning overall impact of industrialization on 
North Ciirolina society in such areas as the following: 

A. ' Family patterns. \ 

B. Social and religious rorms. 

C. Attitudes toward rai:e| and class. 
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AGRICULTIIKK IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1865-1900 

Postwar recovery: although agriculture «obn recov,ered to prewar 
Postwar recovery. © uh^rh had to Hf ovf . l otnt". 

levels, there were several handicaps which had to 

A. Destruction of, farms, losa of livestocK. 

B. Lack of capital and credit. 

C. Inadequate and expensive transportation. 

B. S;:wT.cn::« of .,.cUll»tlon m cotto. .nd tobacco. 

C. Rise in farm tenancy. 

. 'VrSi^bir;f farms increased from 75,000 in I860 to 
' 225.000 m 1900, while for same period average 
i acreage per farm decreased from 316 to lOt. • 

b. From 1880 to 1900 number of tenants increased from 
53!oOO to 93.000. Percentage of farms operated by 
tenants increased from 33.5 to 41. A. 
V c. Ratio of sharecroppers to cash tenants dropped 

from 5U in 1880 to 3.5:1 in 1900. 
. . 4. Te^ncy^vas closely associated «J^\^°"°V„f 

tobacco jreglons and with areas of richest and high 
est-'prlced land. 

2. Advantages of tenancy were few. ' 
a Provided labor and means of making livirg for large 

class^ landless, moneyless, 
b. Allowed farming to continue without much operating 

capital . J 

3. Disadvantages were great. 

a. Tended to decrease size of farms. 

b. Tended to decrease efficiency. 

c. Depleted soil fertility. . 

d. Discouraged use of machinery. 

e. Perpetuated systfem of money -crops and crop liens, 
f niacouraaed rise in standard of living. 

i: IZZffr^l of org«.U.tio„ and cooperative 

enterprise. , , ^ 

h. Hampered overall cultural development. ,H-tuallv 
' 4. DespU^ magnitude of problem, political leaders virtually 
Ignored it until after 1900. \ 
D. Other problems of North Carolina farmers. 
1. Declining prices, overproduction. 

I- ?r1«":rre"i:? ZZ-U.^. ..rc.,... regained 
. ll^::l,TZlny taxed „„de..a.tl,uated. discriminatory 

system based primarily on land. 

5. Exorbitant credit costs. 

6. Crop lien system. 

7. Deflation of currency. • 

I: Declining social prestige and seljf-conf Idence. 
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E. Problena added up to depresslvn in late 18608 and early 18708 
which became even more serious in ISSOs and 13908. 

III. Farmers' response to their plight. 
A. Crltlclcim 6f "money power." 

1. Farmers vented wrath s^a tariff, corporations, trusts, 
railroads, banks, middlemen, and Wall Street. 

2. Role of The Proaresalve Farmer as organ of protest. 
, 6. Farmers* orgafiizations. • 

1. Grange organized in North Carolina in 1873 but largely 
died out by mid-1880s. 

2. Farmers' Alliance began in state in 1887 under leadership 
of Col. Leonldas L. Polk and by 1890 had over 90,000 
members. 

C. Farmers' demands. 

1. On fedefalT government: 

a. Tariff reduction. . 

b. Regulation of railroads and trusts. 

c. Expansion of currency, especially through "free and un- 
limited coinage of silver" at ratio of 16:1 with gold. 

2. On state government: 

a. Tax reform. 

b. Legal limitation on interest rates. 

c. Railroad regulation. 

d. Educational reform. 

3. Farmers found national government unresponsive to their 
demands. Korth Carolina farmers found state's Democrats 
either indifferent or hostile to their progtam. 
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EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1860-1900: SLOW RECOVERY AFTER 
>-^^^^^ THE WAR 

I. Wartime developments. 

A. Most colleges and academies closed. 

B. System of academies t-ontinueu to operate but only in 

skeletal form. > , , « i t.T4 1«« 

C. State Superintendent of Common Schools Calvin Wiley 
resisted^vement-to use Literary Fund for war P^^^P^f «; 

D. UWC remained open even though its enrollment and activities 
suffered great decline. 

II. Aftermath of war. ^ 

A. Several colleges reopened in 186b. . ^ 

B. Many academies resumed operations, but some had to. close 
down aglm du^o poverty, 

C. IJNC, 1865-19^5. „„KHr. 

1. ConetlJtSlon of 1868 merged university with public 

sctaopl system. . „ « , 

2. New^resident as of 1868 was Solomon S. Pool. 

3. UiAversity closed in 1870 due to lack of public \ 
Confidence, funds, and students. 

4. Constitutional amendment of 1873 restored g<*^f 

of university to board of trusteed chosen by legislature. 

5. New board of trustees,. aided by Mrs. Cornelia Phillips 
'Spencer, reopened university in 1875 under Pres. Kemp P. 

D. 8ta?S"isiem of common schools collapsed early in Reconstruction 

for aeveral reaeons* . c ^4.-*.^ 

" loss of most <^f Literary Fund due to repudiation of state 

J^r debt aSd Lie of it? bank and railroad stock at de- . 

predated prices. . 

2. From 1865 to 1868 Conservatives refused to aPP'°P'^*5^,-,_ 
funds to schools and gave towns and | counties responsibility 

for public education. \ * . , , j «„„«^^« 

3. Most local governments failed to fund schools due to poverty, 
public apathy, and public aversion tor taxes. 

III. Republicans and education, 1868-1870. 

5°Tei'«J%eriitenient of public instruction as elective office. 
2: lequJ?eriegl8l«ure to provide general and uniform system of 
frJe public schools for all children between -.ges of six and 

, 3. BM?rorEducation would h^ve power to make rules for school 
flvstoa and manage educational fund. 

4. sS Sould be finance/by remains of Literary Fund, proceeds 
from sale of swamp lands; and estrays and from fines and 

. penalties, >^isUtive appropriations, and proceeds from state 
' and countyfpoll taxes. 

B. Public School! Law of 1869. / . .1 1, 

1. Provided fir separate schools for white^ and blacks. 
^' 2. Required a four-month school term for all children. 

3.. Provided for levy, if necessary, by county commissioners 

• no 



C. Viable sch>ol system was not established for several reasons. 
I. Lack of public confidence in school officials. 

a. Superintendent S. S. Ashley was carpetbagger and 
advocate, of racially mixed schools.' 

b. His assistant i J. W. Hood, was black carpetbagger. 

' 2. StateU I resources were limited, and legislative appropriations 
for schools were severely tut after 1869. Even the appropri- 
ation of 1B69 was not inmediatbly available. 

3. School bul/ldings /Were few and tun down. 

4. Many townships filled to provide schools in accordance with law. 
In 1870 there w^re Jbout 1,400 schools operating at cost of $43,000 
with SO, 000 pupils or about one sixth of tot^l number school-age 
children. 
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IV. Higher education, 1877-1892. 

A. State university struggled along with inadeqtiate financing, small 
enrollment, lethargic staff. 

B. State Agricultural and ltechanlcal» College established in 1887 
. with aid of funds from Morrill Act . 

C. State established four additional colleges during 1877-1891. 

1. Fayettevllle Colored Normal School was first teacher-training 
school for blacks in South. ) 

2. State Normal and Industrial School for white girls. 

V"; 3. North farolina Agricultural and Mechanical College for the 

Colorejl^Jtace. 
4. Elizal^th City Colored Normal School. 

D. Trinity College, with support from Julian S. Carr and Washington 
IXike, moved to Burhtttt in 1892.' 

■» 

V. Secondary education, 1870-1900. 

A. Private academies slowly revived, expanded, and came to bear 
greater part of burden of secondary education. 

B. Some city graded public schools were established. 

C. Public education made little progress under conservative 
Democratic leadepahip of state government from 1870 to mid-1890s. 

1. State tax for public schools rose from 6 2/3 cent* on each 
$100 valuation of property and 20 cents on each poll in 1871 to 
15 cents for property and 45 cents for polls in 1891. Still, 
fuitding remained inadequate. 

2. In 1875 constitution was amended to provide explicitly for 
separate schools for whites and blacks. 

3. Teacher-training program was begun with normal schools and, 
after 1889, teachers' institutes. 

4. By 1877 ^Legislature had gradually worked around to position 
of requiring by law that county commissioners levy special 

* school tanes, if necessary, to provide a four-month ^^chool term. 

5. In 1872 public schools cost $155,000, enrolling about 20 percent 
of children for a few weeks. In 1900 they cost $950,000 
providing school term of about 70 days with enrollment/ of 
58 percent. 

6' In 1900 school system was worse than it had been in 1860 
and perhsp? the worst in the U.S. North Carolina had 
failed dismally to, institute educational requirements of its 
own constitution and laws. 
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D. Reaeone for stateU educational backwardness. 

1. Poverty due to war and low Income. 

2. Scattered population. 
3* Bad roads* 

A. Large- school population relative to number of taxpayers. 

5. Maintenance of dual, segregated system. 

6. Basic reasons. 
A, Colossal public Indifference to education. 

r b. Reactionary political leadership. 

\^ 1) Governors and legislature failed to press 

for Improved education. 
2) State supreme/' court decisions, Lane v. Stanly, 1870, 
andl^rksdaS V. CMmlaslonere . 1885, discouraged 
educational progress , making It Impossible to 
finance constitutional four-month term.- 
f E. Impact of outside, forces on state's educational system. 

1. Pre«dmen»* Bureau established over 400 schools during 

its existence. j.,,4„a 

2. George Peabody Pund granted money to some schools during 

18608 and 18708. ^ , , 

P. Despite state's educational backwardness, some leaders were 
agitating for improved schools. Their efforts would help 
convince populace of necessity . 

1. Charles D. Mclver and Edwin A. Alderman held teachers 
Institutes in every county. 

2. Walter Hlnes Page and Tha state Chronicle. 

3. Parm leaders L. L. Polk and Marion Butler. 
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NORTH CAROLIHA POLITICS, 1877-1894: CONSERVATIVE DEMOCRATS 

IN CONTROL. 



I« Democrats maintained uninterrupted control of state government from 
1877 to 1894 t as state's white majority subordinated every issue to 
maintenance of white supremacy. 

* • ♦ 

II. Significance of impairment of local self-government 
\ A. Democrats abolished choice. of county ^commissioners by popular 
vote and vested their election in Justices of the ,peace, who 
Vere appointed by General Assembly. 

B. ^^^SiiiceTileglslature was always Democratic^ new system insured control 

of county governments uy Democrats. County governments generally 
/ fell under ^ontrol of ^'courthouse rings" composed of local 
Democratic leaders. 

m^/oebt settlement, law of 1879. 

A. Special taxvrailroad bonds of 1868-1869 were Repudiated completely. 
nB. Of remainder of debt> all accrued interest was repudiated » and 
^ 4>flncipal was classified into three groups » each scaled from 60 
percent to 85 percent. 

C. Met result was that state decided to pay $6.5 million of entire 
state debt of $43.75 million. ' * 

IV. Conservative control of DenK)cratic^^t)arty. ^ 

A. Democrats stimulated railroaii> industrial » mercantile^ and banking 
development by allowing unrestricted priv«ite enterprise protected 

id aided by state government. , 

B. Democratic politicians formed alliance with business interests* 
They held railroad stocky rode on free passes/ and enjoyed other 
benefits in return for aiding railroads to secure special 
legislative favors. ■ 

C. Democrats opposed demands for changes on grounds that they would 
necessitate higher taxes » discourage busihess^ split the party » 
and bring back Negro^Republican rujLe. Yet demands for reform grew. 

1. Demands for regulatory railroad commission » lower freight 
and passenger rates » abolition of favoritism. 

2. Demands for adjustment of discriminatory"^ system of taxation. 

3. Demands for social legislation to correct evils of long hours 
and low wages of mill workers. 

4. Demands for expansion of public education. 

D. Undesirable features of conservative Democratic control. 

1. Impairment of self-government Ini counties. 

2. Open threats » violence against black voters. 

3. Ballot-box stuffings fraudulent counting of vcTtes. 

4. Small groups of leaders held control of state government* 

5. Party loyalty was valued above all else^ and public officials 
soon came to be conservative » mediocre » barren of states- 
manship, avA reluctant to lead* 

V. Oppcftiltion to conservative Denuicrats. 

A. Republicans. X 

1. Party drew bulk of Us support froiji blacks and substantial 
group of whites from among common pedf>le. It furnished 
steady opposition to Democrats^ consistently* drawing over 40 
percent of vote in statewide elections; but It was never 
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2. Handicaps of Republicans. 

a. Few Able and prominent leaders. 

b. Poor party ptess. 

c. Past record during Reconstruction. 

d. Whites* reeentnent of Negro contingent. 

e. Party was unable to bring out total black vote due 
to blacks* indifference and white intimidation. 

f. Party failed to forawlate effective program > 

3. Republicans soon becatte resigned to state defeat, content 
to monopolize federal patronage jobs since national party 
was often In power in Washington. 

B. Liberal Democrats » 1881-1884. , ^ 

1. Democratic legislature of 1881, under pressure from churches, 
authorized referendum on manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquor. 

2. Some Democrats bolted party in 1882 to Join with anti- 

\ prohibitionists to organize Liberal Anti-Prohibition Party, 
\ which was endorsed by Republicans. ^ 

3. Platform. > 

a. Opposition to prohibition. h • - 

\ b. Restoration of local self-government. 

c. Extension of public education. 

d. Pure, untampered ballot box. • 
In election of 1882 new party elected only one legislator 
and one congressman—Tyre York. Prohibition was soundly 

defeated* • 
5. Damocrats were not saddled with prohibition. In 188A York 
attempted to gain governorship through assembling coalition 
of Republicans and Democrats. But Democrats' appeal ^or 
party loyalty and unity as safeguard against return of Negvo- 

C. Small fatmers. 

1. Farmers Suffered from low crop prices, high freight rates,, 
discriminatory taxes, high and restricted credit, inadequate 
currency, and high costs. ■ 

2. They became disgruntled at conservative Democrats, who gave 
business special privileges and Ignored grievances of 
farmers and laborers* 

3. Granger movement of 1870s started farmers thinking in terms 
of organization. 

4. Farmers* Alliance* ^ . 4 

a. In 1887 North Carolina Farmers* Association organized in 
Raleigh under leadership of L. L. Polk, editor of The Pro- 
aressive Farmer . . ^ , « i 

b. Kany North Carolina farmers' clubs soon Joined Farmers 
Alliance, and by 1890 state had 2,147 local organizations 
and about 90,000 members. 

c. Polk became significant figure in national organization, 
was elected president of national Farmers' Alliance in 1889. 

d. Alliance performed several functions |or state's farmers. 

1) Promoted agricultural college and mdre powerful 
State Department of Agriculture. 

2) Sought to educate farmers in better methods of producing 
and marketing crops. 

3) Organized some local cooperative stores and state pur- 
chasing agency to eliminate middlemen. 

B. Alliancki, however, did not solve farm problem. Most cooperatives 
failed* for iaatance, due to poor management, crop-lien 
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system, hostility of merchants and manufacturers. 



VI. Agrarian revolt of 1890. 

A. Background: demands of farmers. 

1. Railroad regulation. 

2. Limitation on interest rates. 
3'. Better public schools. 

A. Higher crop Jpr ices. 

5. Expansion of currency. 

6. Agricultural college and Inexpensive state-supported 
college \f or girls. 

B. In 1888, under pressure from farmers, Democrats officially 
eiulorsed legislation providing for commission to regulate 
railroads, b\it democratic legislature of 1889 defeated railroad 
commission bill. 



C. In elections 
Assembly and 



of 1890 Alliance elected many *f armers to General 
captured control of Democratic party. 

D. "Farmers' leJlslature" of 1891. \ 

1. Increased' tax rate for public schools. 

2. Established normal college for white- girls. 

3. Established agricultural college and normal college for blifccks. 

4. Increased state appropriations for university and state coll^eges. 

5. Railroad regulation. \ 

f a. Outlawed rebates and rate dififcrlmination. ; \ 

b. Set up railroad commission of three members elected by 
legislature and given power to reduce rates and eliminate 
special t^tx exemptions and law assessments given to 
railroads. , • i 

E. Farmers' plight still grew worse in early 1890s, and Farmers ' 
Alliance proposed national program. 

1. Stressed svibtreasury plan. 

2. St^^»s«J ftec and unlimited coinage of -silver in ratla 
of sixteen to one. 

VII. Election of 18^2. 

A. Both national Democrat<^ and Republicans were hostile to farmers 
program. Most North C|rolina Democrats were hostile. 

B. Strong faction of Alliance organized People 'd or Populist party 
for elections of 1892. 

C. North Carolina Alliance split. 

1. More radical half fallowed Polk in support of Populists. 

2. Conservative members followed Ellas Carr and S. B. Alexander 
in support of Democrats. 

3. Polk would probably have been Pothilist presidential candidate 
if he had not died. Marion Butler succeeded him as leader of 
spate's Populists. \ 

D. Campaign of 1892. v 

1. Populists nominated W. P. Exum f or \ governor . 

2. Populist platform. ^ ' 

a. Economy In government. 

b. Tax reform.- 

c. Election reform. 

d. Ten-hour work day for labor. 

e. Limit of 6 percent on interest charges. 

DoniocratH iiominat-d Klia.s Carr for governor-^^nd ran on status 
quo platform. Campaign was managed 8killfull> by F. M. Simmons. 
IH-mrx-rrttH Mpp-aJfiO to party loyalty and fear of Negro- 
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Republican rule and relied on control of election machinery. 
5.. Republicans nominated D. M. Furches for governor on Platfonn 

walling for new election lawe and return of county self- 

government. 
6. Populiata' handicaps. 

a. Polk* 8 death. 

b. Weak candidates. f 

Z.^^ llTJ^ZuT^^^ about 136,000 votes to 95 000 for 
^blW and 48.000 for Populists. Democratic victory of 1892 
was thus based on miiaority of total vote. 

Elections of 1894. « ,^ * 

A. Democrats TpjEused to, conciliate Populists. 

1. They ridiculed Ithem. ostracized them politically. 

2. legislature refused to enact any significant agrarian reform. 

3. It attacked the AlUimce by making changes in its charter. 

B. Depression following panic of 1893 increased farmers' grievances. 

C. Populists and Republicans entered into "fusion in 1894. 

D. H|eir platform. 

1. Pout-month school term. 

2. Stat^eformatory. 

3. Refonirbf election laws. j 

4. Nonpartisan Judiciary. 

5. Restorattion of county self -government . K„-<npo« 

6. End to corruption and subservience of government to business. 

E. Democrats of fered no reform program. 

Z, •ro^-S'r^'TSS'-r.Ust." haa »J.ritles over te^cr.t,. 
42 to 8 in Senate and 74 to 46 in House. 
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NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS, 1894-1900: FUSION RULE AND THE RETURN OF 

THE DEMOCRATS TO POWER 

I* •'Fusion legislature" of 1895. 

A« Local aelf<»goyernment was restored to counties* 

1* Legislature gave voters power *to elect justices of the 

peace and to choose biennially thr^e county commissioners* 
2. As Impediment to Negro rule in ^8t> 200 voters in any 
county could petition for appointment by. superior court 
judge of two additional county commissioners of different 
political party from the three elected by the people* 
B. New election lav required: 
1* New registration of voipers* 

2* Appointment of local election officials made by elective 

clerks of court reprej^ehting each party* 
3* Preservation of ballots* 

4* Itettised account of 'campaign expenditures of candidates 
for office* 

C* Farmers' Alliance chairter restored to old status* 
D* tegal Intercast rate lixed at 6 percent* 

E*/ Increased approprlajlilons for state university and other state- 
supported colleges /and normal schools* 

F* State property ta^ for public schools was increased* 

G* Offices of county' superintendent and county boards of education 
were abolished* / Control of local schools was vested In board 
of county cbmmiiisloners* 

U* Some eastern ^^^m charters were altered to permit increased 

local self«*go^ernment* \ 

1* Populist Marion Butler and Republican Jeter C* Pritchard were ^ 
elected U*S/ senators* 

(:o^ey««ett^ >^ypA ttH^^^lri>ft And taxeft were Increased to moderate 
degree* « 
* K* Distribution of patronage led to some quarreling between 
Populism's and Republicans* > 

I 

II. Role of ^egroes in fusion rule. \. 

A. Blacks' participation in politics increased. 

, 1. !^re blacks could vote under new election law. 

2. Degroes were occasionally elected to minor offices In 
eastern counties. 

3. General Assembly elected some blacks to minor positions. 

4. Legislature passed resolution in honor of Frederick 
Douglass on occasion of his death . . 

B. Democrats once again began to agitate Issue of Negro in politics. 

C. Black participation in government — both during Reconstruction ' 
and in 18908— was never substantial. 

1. Blacks never made up more than one fifth of General Assembly. 

2. Pour North Carolina blacks served total of fourteen years in 
national House of Representatives, 

a. J. A. Hyman, 1875-1877. 

b. J. E. O'Hara, 1883-1887. 

c. H. P. Cheatham, 1889-1893. 

d. C. H. White, 1897-1901. 
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m. Canpaign of 1896 was one of great bitterness and confusion in 
both state and national politics. 

A. Both North Carolina Democrats and Republicans attempted to 
form alliance with Populists. 

1. On national issues state's Democrats were in close accord 1 
vitb Populists. \ I 

2. On state Issues Tar Heel Republicans and Populists were |. 
close >to agreement. 

B. Each party made separate nominations for state offices, in- 
cluding governor. 

1. Ggnrus B. Watson— Democrat . 

2. Daniel L. Russell— Republican. 

3. William A. Guthrie— Populist. 

C. In September a complex fusion arrangement was worked out. 

1. Democrats and Populists fused to support presidential 
candidate William Jennihgs Bryan. 

2. Republicans and Populists fused in support of divided 
ticket of nominees for state, legislative, and con- \ ; 
gressional offices. - Each party, however, kept its i \ 
own nominees for highest state offices. 

D» Results. 

1. Bryan carried stajte by 20,000 votes. 

2. Pusion scored victory in state, legislal;ive, ^nd con- 
gressional offices. AA« ' 

3. Russell won governorship with 154,000 votes to 145,000 
for Watson, and 31,000 for Guthrie. 

4. Increased black vote was major factor in Russell s 
victory. . ' 

E. Significance. ^ * 

1. Elections of 1894 and 1896 in North Carolina were the 
most successful electoral efforts by southern Populists. 
Their success, however, was dependent on Republican help. 

2. Victory by fusionists was only second example in South 
* since Reconstruction of successful political alternative 

IV. Administration of Governor Russell. 

A. Public education. 

1. Constructive leadership of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Charles V. Mebane. I 

2. Office of county superintendent of schools restored. 

3. Every school district was required to vote on school 
.. , taxes and to vote eve^^^ 

approved . 

4. Legislative appropriation of $50,000 was made for 
schools in those districts which voted for school taxes. 

B. Powers of railroad commission were enlarged. 

C. County government was vested in three commissioners elected 
by voters of each county. 

D. Fusionists began to break into factiohs on some questions. 

1. Reelection of Republican Jeter C. Prltchard to U.S. Senate. 

2. Governor Russell's attack on Southern Railway. ^ 

a. Russell challenged J. P. Morgan's Southern Railway 
and its right to rent state-owned North Carolina 
Railroad for ninety-nine years. 

b. He aligned agrarian Populists with "progressive 
Republicans and Democrats to wtoge aggressive but 
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imsueeessfu], war agalust lease in legislature and courts. 
Struggle lasted «o?e than a year. 
After It becaae clear that he had lost first round of 
light, Bussell genibled that he,' Marlon Butler of Populists, 
and Democrats such as Hilter Clark and Josephus Daniels, 
eoul4 forge coalition of reformers in 1898 and win control 
- '^f General 'Aesenbly of 1899. 

d. During W^ee of long struggle, Bussell had lost some 
Bttppovtera and Vhite supremacy campaign of 1898 ended 
hie eeheme. 

1. Increased black voting and office-holding discredited fusion 
jtule among many whites of state. Democrats again began to taxK 
of "Neg^o domination** and of certain easnem counties being 
''Kegroised^*' • 

V. H<^rth Carolina's role in Spanish American War, 1898. 

A, Several Morth Carolinlane in standing armed forces became heroes. 

1. EaeigB Wtorth Bagley of Balelgh was first naval officer killed 
in conflict. His funeral was held at State Capitol. 

2. Another naval officer, Edwin A. Anderson of Wilmington, was 

A . cited for heroism for his role in night operations at Cuanbeno 
"^tgay and for cutting ocean cables while exposed to enemy fire. 

3. Lt. ViliiaB B, Shipp of Lincolnton was killed whllf leading 
charge up Sin Juan HilLl 

4. Othere. , . , 

B. Efforts of Ter Heel volunteers were less successful. 

1* State called on militia to volunteer for service. Piedmont 
and West responded enthusiastically; most eastern counties 
refueed to eend their companies. > 

2. Three regiaente eventually raised. . ^ ..^ ^„„^ ' 

a. First Beglment never saw action in Cuba but did ^jur 
months occupation duty following cessation of hostilities. 

b. Second Regiaent was mustered out of service due to incom- 
petence after only few weeks of guard and garrison duty. 

c . Third Regiment , e«oposed^irelyof blacl^^^ 

1) Horth Catol inal^sone^ only-three gtates in enion 

^with an all-black regiment. ^ 
' 2) Appointment of Shaw University graduate James H. Young 
as regiaental leader was viewed by many as attejipt by 
Governor Russell to gain Kegro vote. ^ ^ , , 

3) Regiment, stcti-^^ed respectively in North Caroiiaa, 
Tenneesee,and Georgia, continually faced harassment 
-f»om -other oldiers and civilians. While assigned 

to Cam HaekeU, near Macon, Georgia, four members wete 
killed by whites who clalned Justifiable V^cide and 
were easilyfacquitted. ^ ^, a 

4) Returned ho^ in 1899 to face equally hostile and 
prejudiced populace. 

VI. ♦•White supreiBacy** eettpaign of 1§98. ^ ^ ^, ..^^ 

A. 'Itod Shirts" revived some methods of Ku Klux Klan to deter 

blaeke from voting. . 4r, ,m«ra'e- 

B. F. M. Simms «ian campaign for Democrats, who enSfSe'i J" 
dented degree ^f organisation, correspondence, publicity, ana 
ew •peSlng^all the While stressing issue of white supremacy. 

C. HeTgroup of young, aggressive Democratic leaders emerged along 
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1. Exaoples: \ 

a. Clwrles B. Aycock. " \ 

b. CaaeroA Morrison. 

c. Locke Craig. 

d. Claude and Villlaa Walton Kitchin. 

e. Robert B. Glenn. 

2. They rejected eomservative leadership of older generation 
and were relatively progresBive in outlook. There were 
several elenents in iflav order they envisioned. 

> a. Ellfliination of 'blacks from politics. 

b. Government regulation of corporations. 

c. Improved pttbli^ education. '* 

d. More activist state government. 

Republicans and Populists were on defensive. They warned 
that Democratic victory would lead to educational test for 
voting. Democrats denied chaxge. 

Business interests also seeme^ to have been Important factor 
in election. 

1. Democrats probably received large contributions from 

corporations in return for promise not to increase corporate 
tames in legislative session of 1899. 
Msrlon Butler and some oth^r political leaders believed 
that busiiisss in'terests* especially the railroads, used 
the lAite supremacy issue to capture the legislature of 1899. 
Role of denominational leader^ may have been significant, for 
Simmons may have promised therit not to increase legislative 
appropriations to state institutions of higher learning during 
the 1899 session. I 
Results. I 

1. Democrats were elected to L34 seats of legislature. Republicans 
to 30». -Po pu l i s t s to 6. 

2. Democrats won 5 seats in nitional House of Representatives, 
Republicans 3, Populists 1. 

3. Many blacks did not vote. In part due to intimidation. 
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VII. Background to casq^aign of 1900. 

A. VilmiAgton race riot of Novesiber, 1898, was revolution in literal 
scmse of term. . 

« 1. Organiser and leader was Alfred M. Waddell, a fervently anti- 
Negro Democrat. 

In 1890s Wilmington had substantial black middle class, 
including several lawyers, e^^cators, public officials, 
especially federal customs collectors, and even black 
newspapers. / 

"Declaration of White Independence" called for closing 
of Alex Manly *s Daily RecQ»d i*a black newspaper, and 
banishment of its editor./ 

ginee black comDonit/ did'~iiot encourage Manly ^s departure, 
400 whites deDwllshed his office and burned it. 
Many black and white Republicans forced to flee city. 
Armed whites roamed streets, insisting on complete control 
of city. 

When quiet was restored toward evening, between eleven and 
thirty blacks we're 'dead. No whites were killed,. only 
three were wounded. No whites were arrested. 
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8. Vigilantes ordered aldennen to resign. As each did so* 
his tucceMOr vas chosen by city council from list of 
naoes provided by vigilantes. Waddell became mayor. 
B. Actions of General Assetsbly of 1899. 

1. Repealed school lav of 1869 but appropriated $100,000 
for public schools* 

2. Keasserted legislative cpntrol over county government. 

3. Made connisaloner of agriculture elective office. 

4. Replaced railroad commission with corporation commission 

' of three titeabers to supervise railroads^, banks, telephones, 
telegraphs, street rallvays, nnd express companies. 

5. New election law provided for new registration of voters 
and election by legislature of State Board of Elections to 
ehoose county election boards. 

6. Host significant action was passage of suffrage amendment, 
iiblch would- in effect disfranchise blacks. 

ii. Applicant for registration had to pay poll t^x and be 
able to read and write any section of state constitution. 

b. In addition, *'grafidfather clause" provided that no 
person entitled to vote on or before January 1,. 1867, 
or hie lineal descendant should be denied registration 

due to his education qualifications, provided he registered 
before Docember 1, 1908. 

c. Aamdnent had to b© approved or rejected by the people in 
election of 1900. 

7. Law providing for separate accommodations for blacks and whites 
on steamboats and railroads was first "Jim Crow" legislation. 



VII];. Election of 1900. 

A. Democrats^. " ^ 

ir^omlnated Charles B. Aycock for governor. 

2. Ran on platform advocating minimum school term of four months, 
better care for Insane, statewide district primary election 
law, and ratification of suffrage amendment. 

B. Populists were seriously handicapped by fractlonallsm. 

1. Nominated Gyrus Thompson for governor, but he later withdrew 
as part of fusion arrangement with Republicans. 

2. Populist party. ceased to be significant force In politics. 

3. Inquiry concerning nature of North Carolina Populism, 
a* Question of whether in its ideals it was primarily 

•racist, reacticn^'V movement or racially tolerant, 
forward-looking movement anticipating progresslvlsm 
and New Deal. 

b. Question of relationship between Populists of 18908 
and progressives of years after 1900. 
— C. Republicana. 

1. NOmiLnated Spencer B. Adams for governor. 

2. Platform denied charge of black domination of state government, 
endorsed fusion rule, and denounced suffrage amendment as 
undemocratic and unconstitutional. 

D. The campaign. ^ j 

1. Blacks were generally quiescent, though group of prominent, 
educated Negroes protested suffrage amendment. 

2. Democrats' campaign waja again organized by Simmons and built 
around suffrage amendment and white supremacy. 

a. Aycock and other Democrats argued that disfranchisement 
would be conducive to political peace and prosperity, 
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beneficial to both races, and stimulating to wholesome 
t division of whites on political issues. 

b. Aycocli asserted that whites were superior to blacks, 
and just if iol disfrsnchisenent of ignorant blacks while 
msintaining that ignorant whites had right to vote by 
inheritance, ^en fear was raised that amendnetit might 
disfranchise illiterate whites,' Aycock. turned white • 

' supremacy campaign into crusade for universal public 
education. 

3. Although Bepublican par'ty officially opposed amendment, some 
Republicans and Pojpulists favored it. ^ ' 

4. "Red* Shirts" were again very active in support of Democrats. 

E. Result. . ^ /. ' * , . 

1. Siiaffrage ameddment was successful by vote of abo.ijiti 192,000 
. to 128,000.. 

2. Aycock defeated Adam& by^ about 187,000 to 126,000^ote8. 

3. Seoocvats won big majorities In General Assembly. 

4. Denoerats won seven of nine seats in House of Representatives. 

F. Aftdnath. ; 

1. Acti^ of General Assembly of 1901. , ^ 

a. Required permanent registration of voters un^er grandjEather 
clause. 

' b. Enacted partisan election law permitting dominant party ^ 
to practice fraud and intimidation. 

c. Rearranged state senatorial and congressional districts ' 
by gerrymandering, which almost deprived Republicans of 
any representation. 

d. Rejected statewide primary law it had advocated in campaign. 
- - e . Lo w er house attempted partisan impeachment of two 

Repttblica||i Supreme Court Judges, but senate blocked it. 

2. In election!' of 1902 Democrats nsde clean sweep of all state 
offices and seats in national House of Representatives. 

a; Before end ^JL90a -Democrats controlled all deportfientia of 
' state government and entire North Carolina delegation to 
Congress. 

4. Republican state convention of 1902* excluded all Negro delegates, 
making party "lily white." Platform declared suffrage amendment 
had eliminated blacks from politics. 

G. Significsnce of caaq^aign of 1900. 

1. Oisfranchisement largely ended black participation in North 
Carolina politics, depriving Republicans of more than 30,000 
voters. 

2. One-party system of Democratic control was strengthened. Chief 
divisions on issues were henceforth between factions of Democrats. 

3. Issue of white supremacy continued to be used effectively by 
Democrats in political csmpaigns. 

4. Still, fusion rule had large to^act on Deo»cratic party. No 
longer would it be staunchly conservative, wholly resistant to 
reform, and subservient to busihess interests. Democrats 
returned to power with positive program of public education and 
state development, and attitude of greater responsiveness to 
changing needs of growing state. 
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CABOLINA VOLITICS» 190O>192O: ERA OF DEMOCRATIC DOMINANCE 



I. l^emocratic domliiaiice of state govemaent after 1900. 

^. Unbroken succession of Democratic governors from Charles B. 

: Aycock,. 1901-1905, to ^bert V. Scott, 1969-1973. 
Bi. Alchot^li Rcfcpitbliaan vote tias substantial, that party elected 
' no governor, no U.S. SAnator, and only three representatives 
< to Congvese betveen 1900 and 1920. 
C» GoMrjjkaSflably between 1900 and 1920. 
. T+^lrn^nstite Senate containing 50 members, usually only 2 or 
3 were Republicans. 
' 2. Among 120 fwabers in state House of Representatives, usually 
"wly 5 or 6 were Republicans* 

II. Status of Republican party. 

.A.; Republicans usually controlled federal patroiaage in North 
i Carolina, which often led to friction between federal and 
i state officials. Democrats feared federal courts, for 
: example, as potential source of attack on suffrage amendment 
: of 1900. 

B. ; Federal officeholders usually controlled state *s Republican 

party and did not care atteiq>t to wrest control of state 
: f rem "Democrats. 

C. Only an uninfluential Minority of Republicans wanted to see 
'party manifest aggreseive interest in state iiiroblems. 

D. 'Republicans failed to be an effective opposition party In 

state politics. 

^E. iln Nortli Carolina elections after 1900, Republican vote was 
generally larger for president than for governor. This 
.indicated that many voters were attracted to conservative 
ipolicies of national Republican party and fearful of national 
^DeBU)cratie pairty. 

III. Factions of Democratic party. 

A. Conservatives dtradnated party most often. 

1. they sought to encourage business as best means of state 
developoent but were reasonably responsive to demands 
for reform. 
Z» General themes of their cenpalgns. 

a. Pointed to record of state's sconomlc develoiment from 
i900 and of efficient, honest governments 

b. Asserted friendliness to all classes. 

c. Charged that liberals would, if in power, frighten business 
and hamper economic growth and social progress. 

3. Economic and geographical base. 

a. Piedmont region was chief conservative stronghold. 

b. Industrial interests of Vest, business Interests and 
large-scale farmers of East also supported them. 

4. Organisation. 

a. Conservatives usually had control of election machinery » 
greater financial support, more numerous and abler 
leadership, and more widespread publicity. 

b. Smooth-functioning organissatlon led to charges of "machine 
control" and "boss rule." 
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c. U.S. Sen. F. H* Staonona was "boas" of Democratic 
'\MehtM" until hla defeat in 1930 following hla 
r«lttMl to support Deaooratic preaidantial nominee 
AUred E. Snith In 1928. 

B. Liberals or progressivss. 

1* GsQorsl ttunws of their canpaigna* 

s. Accused conservatives of being aubaervient to special 
ittterrsts— 'tobacco and power eoa^axiies, cotton mills, 
raiXroedSt buslnessnen, and urbanites — and neglectful 
of interests of coianon people^ioaaa of farmers and 
industrial laborers* 
b. Uberals depicted tbenselvea as democratic and pro- 
sressive* syqpetbetic to farm and labor interests, and 
aspif ing to aske business bear greater abare of tax 
burden. 

2. Base ims predominently agricultural East. 

3. Frogressive lenders, 1^0-1920. 
e. Robert Glenn. ^ 

b. Villlsa V. Kitcbin. 

e. Thoaee U. Blekett. 

d. 0. Hex Gardner, 
e* lobert R. Page. 

f . Valttfr Clerk. 

g. Jos^bns Osniels. 

Politieel developments through election of 1912* 

A. , Off year elections of 1902* 

1. Deaoerets swept all state and congressional offices. 

2. General Assesibly elected Lee S. Overman to succeed Republican 
Jeter C, Pritetaard in V*S. Senat" and ove/ry North Carolinian 
in both houeee of Congress was wcrat. 

3. Ardent liberal Welter Clerk woi^ u^v.uest for chief Justice of 
state Suprene Court despite bitter opposition from big business 
Interests and scon influential Protestant leaders and cool 
attitude of Sinnons machine* 

B. South Bond Case, 1904* 

1. U.S.' Supreme Court ordered state of North Carolina to pay 
South Dakota $27,4<W covering principal and accrued interest 
on ten state railroad construction bonds wtiich had not been 
turned in for settlement in accordance with state debt settle- 
ment of 1879. 

2* Harion Butler end former Gov. Daniel L. Ruasell were attorneys 
for Schafer Brothers, Hew York firm whict) donated the bonds to 
South Dakota beceuse one state could be sued only by another. 

3. Maiiy\peaocrata urged resistance to decision, charging Butler 

and Russell were trying to inspire holders of millions of dollars 
worth of repudieted Reconstruction bonds to sue for payment. 

4. Governor Aycock recommended compliance with decision and 
Generel Assembly followed his lead. 

C "Attempted Larceny** of Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad, 1904. 
1* At behest of outside financial interests trying to get control 
of road. Republican District Judge Thomas R. Purnell twice 
threw it into receivership* 

2. Aycock successfully fought this effort to try to force state 
into unfsf'oreble lease Uy getting courts to put state back In 
possession of road. 

3* Late in 1904 Aycock leased road to Rowland Improvement Company. 



4. j0999}»iB Sttnlels me cited for contoi^t of court* fined » — ^ 
and IsyirimiQd for harsh criticism of Judge Pumell until 
ordcradidiieharead by new U.8» Circuit Court judges — >s 
a. Eleetiim o€' 1904* / 

1. Deaocratexwete ttdt veil unified but Simons played down 
dlff areneea, argttittg that his party had rescued state from 
ftt«i<MBtitVaa4 1^ to educational progress. 

2 . Robaftr B» 61«nii tfoa gobentatovial nomiaation. He championed 
eauaa ^i^otlpniaod^ and opposed use of taxes paid by 
whitaa fotvedaoation ol blacks. iBe hadjreputation as critic 
of Ayeock*: 

3. Claim dafaated Repvblieaa C« J. Harris by vote of about 129,000 
to SO^OOOv' ; M candidate Alton B. Parker 
carried etata over Tbaedpra Boosevelt . 

E. Adttiiiiatrati^ of Governor Glenn • 1905-1909 . 

1. Geaaral Aaaasdily passed several acts which were attacked as 
"datriaantal tfo business.*' 

a# Ooa of >the«e reduced passenger rates on railroads to 2 1/4 
caata 'i pi^r mila* 

b. Federal court iasued injunction reatralning state officials 
from enfoteing penalties agaiiiat Southern Railway for 
diaobayiag thia lav. controversy developed in which Glenn 
teeik position that he would resist federal court decision. 

c. Presidant Boos^elt intervened to help arrange compromise 
by which railroads vould charge rates of 2 1/2 cents per 
vile* 

2. statewide prohibition vas adpitted in series of steps. 

a. Vatta Aat of 1903 prohibited sale and manufacture of 
spirituoua liquors except in incorporated towns . I 

b. Hard Lai^ of 1905 prohibited liquor traffic in all connnmitles 
except incorporated towns of at least one thousand people. 

c. In 1909 Oaneral Aaaambly reaponded to urging of Governor 
Glenn by providing for referendum on statewide prohibition. 

d. In May, 1908 • people adopted statewide prohibition by vote 
of about 114»000 to 69,000. i 

e. Turlington Act 'of 1909 made l;: effective. 

f. North Carolina Anti-Saloon' League was active throughout 
campaign* 

F. Election of 1908. 

1. tfilllam V. Kitehin nominated by Democratic state convention 
on sixty-firat ballot over Locke Craig. Kltchln was considered 
antimaehine candidate. 

24 In general election he defeated Republican J. Elwood Cox by 
vote of about 145,000 to 108,000. 

3. Bryan carried state over Taft in presidential contest. 
6. Election of 1912. 

1. Loeke Craig, i^^nated at Democratic convention by acclamation, 
easily von governorship. 

2. Primary contest for U.S. senator ship was one of most spec- 
tacular battles ever against **8inBon8 machiha." 

.a. William V. Ritehin and Judge Walter Clark ran against Simmons, 
b. SlflMons von surprisingly easy victory with about 85,000 
votes to 47,000 for Kitchin and 16,000 for Clark. 

3. In presidential race, Woodrow Wilson carried state over Roosevelt 
and Taft. 



Polltlca frott 1912 to 1920. 

A* Sevwal North Carolinians ware prominent In Wilson administration. 
!• Joaephua Oaniala, aecretary of the navy. 

2. David Bouaton, aecretary of agriculture. 

3. t, M. Sinnma, chairman of Senate Finance Committee. 

4. X«ee Ovtama, chairman of Senate Rulaa Committee. 

5. Claude KitehiA, Beuae Democratic leader. 

6. Edward V. Poa» chairman of Houae Rules Committee. 
J::*. E> Yatea Vahbi chairman ^f-iouae jtodieiary Committee . 

8. Valtar Hlnea Page, ambassador to England* 

B. Election of 1916. 

1. Firat election held under-atatewide primary law passed in 1915. 

2. Conteat marked by lack of bittemeas. 

3. Thomaa V. Bickett non Democratic nomination over E. L. 
Daughtridge by vote of nbout 63,000 to 37,000. Turnout was 
axtremaly email. 

4. ' Biek«tt defeated Beptiblican Frank A. LinQey by about 

168,000 votea to 121,000. 

5. Proaidant Wilson carried state over Charles Evans Hughes. 

C. North Carolina 'a rol« in World War I. 

1. There vera 86«457 North Carolinians in armed forces, 
including 20,340 blacka. 

2. Loaaea were 629 killed in action, 204 dieaths from wounds, 
and 1,542 deatha from diaeaae. 

3. Tvo dlviaiona containing many North Carolinians became 
faaoua. 

a. thirtieth or "Old Hickory" Divislcrfl^lped break 
Rlndenburg Line. \ 

b. .Eighty-First or "Wildcat" Division took^part in 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

4. Several military training caa^s were established in state, 
ra. Camp Green at Charlotte. 

b. Caoip Polk at Raleigh* 

c. Fort Bragg near Fayetteville, only one which became 
permanent Inatallation. 

5. Role of women. 

a. Many women worked through Red bross, YMCA, YWCA, Knights 
of Columbus, and other organizations to help war effort. 

b. There were 135 North Carolina women who became nurses for 
American soldier a.' 

6. State 'a citiaena contributed $3 million to Red Cross and over- 
subscribed to quota of war bonds by $10 million. 

7. War forced people to economize on food and fuel; made industry 
step up production in shipyards and munitions plants. 

8. Naval war twice came close to North Carolina in August, 1918. 
a. Diaiiibnd Shoals Lighthduae sunk by Gennan submarine. 

, b. British tanker Mirdo torpedoed and sunk by German submarine 
off Rodanthe. 

D. Post war changes in state's tax structure. 

1* *'Bickatt Revaluation" of 1920 increased assessed value of all 
property in state from $1,0^9 billion to $3,139 billion as part 
of effort to el^Uninate tax discriminations and inequities. 

2. Legislature propoaed ar^ndments to tax Incomes at graduated 
rate not to exceed 6 percent and to limit general property tax 
(•sxcept for school purposes) to 15 cents on $100 valuation. 
Citisans approved amendments in referendum. 
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• 3, In early 19208 state government ceased to levy general property 
tax I loaving property am exclusive and main source qf revenue 
lor local govermnaats. 
E. Uooan's movement and changes In status of vomen. 

1. Changes In legal status of vonen began to release them from 
shackles of coobioq law, which originally had transferred 
virtually all a woman's property to her husband oh her marriage 
day and which had allowed a husband to chastise his wife by 
whi pping her. 

: — a^~i«ate in nineteenth century courtlield that old notion that 

a man had right to whip his wife with switch "no larger than 

hia thumb" was not, law' in Horth Carolina, and that "the 
husband has no right to chastise his wife under any circum- 
stances." 

b. General Assembly of 1911 passed legislation removing limi- 
• tatlon on married woman's right to make contracts, permitting 

her to go into business for herself and to sue and be sued 

in her own name, 
c' General Assembly of 1913 passed legislation permitting 

married woman to sue in her own name for injuries to her 

peradn and keep the money for herself . 

d. As of 1920 married woman could sue her husband for injuries 
to her persof^ and keep the money for herself. 

e. Mot until 1951 were husiband and wife allowed to sue each 
other for damages to property or person; and only in 1962 
did courts recognize married woman'a right to her earnings 
and services. 

2. Three movements i beginning around turn of century, were instru- 
mental in women's struggle to free themselves from shackles of 
custom and tradition in North Carolina. 

a. Vbman's Club movement. 

1) In late nineteenth century women began to organize book 
clubs, music clubs, and nature clubs. 

2) By early twentieth century these expanded into Village 
Betterment Societies and other groups with goal of 
inq;>roving community life. 

3) In 1911 Sally Southall Gotten gave examples of their 
' activities. 

a) Sponsoring Clean-up Day. 
/ b) Getting garbage ordinances passed. 

c) Getting trash cans installed on streets. 

d) Writing county histories. 

e) Awarding scholarships. 

f) Improving conditions at railroad stations. 

g) Agitating for mlidical inspection in schools and 
othlur Walth measures. 

h) Equipping playgrounds. 

* . b. Movement for education beyond high school had as its goal 

opening of professions and occupations which had been 
closed to women by custom and tradition. Progress of this 
movement can be exemplified by four major breakthroughs 
at UMC. 

1) In 1677 women were admitted to UMC summer normal school 
for teachers. 

2) Postgraduate courses were opened to women in 1894. 

3) Wes«n w@re admitted to junior and senior classes in 1893. 
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4) In 1917 rrea. Edward K. Graham called for dormitory 
for women. It waH opened In 1925 as Cornelius Phillips 
Spencer Dormitory, 
c. Woman's Suffrage movement. 

'X) In 1894 forty-five men and women met in Mayor Patton's 
home in Aahevllle and organized .first Woman's Suffrage 
Association in North Carolina, with Helen Morris Lewis 
aa president. 

2) First bill to allow w omen to vote in North Car olin a 

was Introduced In 1897 by J. L. ifllyatt. Republican 
senator. It was referred to committee on Insane asylums. 

3) Statewide organization. Equal Suffrage Association, 
was organized in 1913. 

4) In 1920 special session of North Carolina General 
Assembly had opportunity to become thirty-sixth state 
ratifying Nineteenth (woman's suffrage) Amendment. 
Had it done so. North Carolina would have been the 
state which gave amendment the necessary three-fourths 
majority. But legislature refused to ratify it and in 

> addition sent delegate to Tennessee legislature to 
discourage it from ratllEylng. Tennessee Ignored North 
Carolina's advice and ratified amendment.- 

5) North Carolina General Assembly then refused to support 
resolution ratifying the fait accompli. Not until 1971 
did it ratify Nineteenth Amendment. 

I 

Inquiry concerning Iftorth Carolina; progressivlsm, 1900-1920. 

A. Total accon^lisbments or degree of impact progressivlsm had 
on state. 

B. Types of voters vho supported progressivlsm. 

C. Organizations in North Carolina which reflected progressivlsm. 
0. Progressivlsm at municipal level. 
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NORTH CAROLINA'S ECONOMIC GROWTH FROM THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 

' TO THE 19208 . 



I. Deatographic treiuls. 
> A. State's total population increaaed from 1.9 million in 1900 
to 3.2 million in inov' - — 
B. Fet capita wealth in 1922 vaa $l»703j ranking forty-second 

in natio n. 

c. Fercentage of urban population increased from less than 10 

percent iAjl906 to more than 19 percent in 1920. 
D. Cauaea fpir increased urbanization. , * ^ 

1. Higher wages and social appeal of towns. 
27 Low prices of farm' crops. 
3. P il esthaustion and erosion. 
. 4. ^tension of city limits to include suburban areas < 

II. Agriculture; North Carolina continued to be state of smal 
A« Farm statistics, 

1. fttaber of farms increased from 225 » 000 in 1900 to 283 ) 
in 1925. 

•2. Vwwett acreage of farmland declined from twenty-t^r 

millloii acres in 1900 to nineteen million in 1925. 
3. Tenancy increased. 

a. Tenants operated 41 percent of farms in 1900, 45 percent 
in 1925. 

b. Counties with largest^te^nt ratios were in areas producing 
cotton and tobacco. 

c. In 1925 there were more than thirty counties in which over 
half the farmers were tenants. 

d. Number of white tenants was always greater than number of 
black tenants. But in 1920 only 33 percent of all white 
farmers were tenants as cooqiared to 71 percent of all 
black farmers. 

B. Leading crops; 
/ 1. Cotton. 

a. Annual production rose from 460 » 000 bales in 1900 to 
1»102»000 in 1925 » raising state's rank from eighth to 
seventh among cotton-producing states. 

b. Yield per acre was usually highest of all states for 
«mtal reasons; 

1) Well-cultivated farms. 

2) Greater use of cooiiercial fertiliser. 

3) Relative scarcity of boll weevil. 

c. Cotton was usui^y largest single source of farm Income 
prior to 1900. After that date tobacco replaced it. 

2. Tobacco. 

a. Production increased greatly: in 1900 state produced 
127,503,000 pounds valued at $8 million on about 200,000 
acres. In 1925 it produced 380,165,000 pounds valued at 
about $87 million on 547,000 acres. 

b. North Carolina was second to Kentucky in tobacco production 

3. Com. 

a. Raised primarily as. food and feed rather than as cash crop. 

b. Acreage in com dropped from 2.7 million in 1899 to 2 
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nllllon In 1924, while number of bushels prodilbed decreased 
' from 35 million to 31 million. 

4. FoanutR hecaite commercial crop after 1900. 

5. lAieat cultivation continued. 

6. Hay vaa still produced in large Quantities. 

7. - Irish potatoes becanie Important crop in 1920s. 

8. Swaet potatoes also became ^significant. 

9. Soyi^aMBi North "tUirolina led all other states in production 
by 19208. \ , 

10. Other cro^s in which\tate was among leaders. 

a. Peas. 

b. Strawberries, 
c* Peaches, 
d. Rye. 

C. Livestock played extremely small role in staters agricultural 
system of this era. 

D. State's agricultural situation was backward* with most of its 
favaers living from hand-tonnouth. 

1. Fainers failed to cooperate ^.ffectively. 

2. Lonely life on Isolated farms encouraged social and economic 
inertia that was resistant to change. 

- E. Farmars* Union. 

1. Agitated for Ictglslation to improve plight of farmer. 

2. Entered North Carolina in 1905. From 1912 to 1913 it 
reached its peak, with state membership of over 33,000 
which was over one thlr^ of national membership. By 
late 19ZQjB it was in deep decline. 

3. Carolina Union Farmfer was its publication. 
F. Other efforts to solve farm problems. 

1. Fiarm colonies of European lin. migrants established under 
leAdersfaip of Hugh. McRae* 
a. St. Helefia-'^ttalian) . 

- b. Castlii tiayne ahd Van "Eden (Dutch). 

c. New Berlin (German). 

2. A~H Clubs. 
^3. Tobacco Experiment Station near Oxford. 

4. Credit unions of farmers were organized after General Assembly 
passed Credit Union Law of 1915. ^ 

5. In 1920 Tobacco Growers Cooperative Marketing Association of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia was organized. 
It lasted until 1926, when it went into receivership. 

III. Manufacturing undenmnt remarkable development. 

A. Statistics. 

1. Value of manufactures increased from $95 million in 1900 
to $21i7 million in 1910, to $944 million in 1920. In 1920 
value of manufactures was twice that of agriculture. 

2. Number of tmge earners grew from 72,000 in 1899 to 158,000 
in 1919, to 205,000 in 1927. 

B. North Carolina became the leading industrial state of Southeast 
and nation's largest producer of cotton textiles, tobacco products, 
and wooden furniture. Leading manufactures were closely associated 
with raw materials produced locally. 

C. liievelopment of electric power helped make possible rapid industrial- 
isation* 
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1. James B. Duke and Duke Power Company. 

2. Other power craqpanles. 

a. Carolina Power and tight/ 
b« tidewater Power Company. 

Virginia Electric and Power Companyt 
Textile industry waa staters moat important industry. 

1. Chief textile products. 

a* Greensboro had largest denim mill in world. 

b. Ro amika nApirft<|^ h^A/A wnrld^a largest dsmask mill. 

c. Xannajpolis had world *s largest towel mill. 

dn VlastiMi-SAlw^ had largest menU underwear factory 

in world* 
e# Hosietpy* 

f. Yams. 

g. Blankets. • 

h. Dyeing and finishing of men* s. work clothes. 

2. Total value of textile products grew frcsn $30 million in 1900* 
to $A50 mUlion in 1930. 

3« Hunger of textile workers increased from 32»000 in 1900 to 

125,000 in 1930. 
4. Most mills were in Piedmont between Durham and Shelby. 

E. Tobacco products. ^ 

1. Value of tobacco ^manufactures^^mainly cigarettes and pipe 
tobacco«>-»increased from $16 million in 1900 to $413 million 
in 1927. 

2. Industry was extensively mechanized » causing number of 
workers to increase at relatively slow pace of 7»000 in 
1900 to 16,000 in 1927; ^ 

3. Companies and cities. 

a. R. J. Reynolds--Witiston-*Salem. 

b. Liggett-)lyer8»-*rarham. ( 

c. American TobaccQ;Company«— Reidsville. 

F. Furniture industry, viu ^ 

1. Value of furniture products rose from $1.5 million in 1899 
to $54 million in 1929. 

2. Number of laborers increased from 2,000 to 15,000 for same 
period. . . 

3. By 1925 North Carolina led nation in producing wooden furni- 
ture and was fifth in production of all furniture. ^ 

4. High Point wa^ most itsportant furniture town but other towns 
were also significant, especially in Piedmont* 

. 6. Other manufactures. 

1. Lumber and lumber products. 

2. Flour and meal. 

3. Cottoiiseed oil. 

4. Fertiliser. 

5. Leather. 

6. Railway car construction and repair. 

7. Printing and publishing. 

8. Paper. 

IV. Organisation of labor proceeded slowly. * 
A. Obstacles to organisation of labor. 

1. Hostility of employers, who usually refused to recognize 
I workers' right to bargain collectively. 

2. Hostility or indifference /of state government and of public 
opinion. \:,- 
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3. Large nuaber of unskilled workers.,' 

4. Division of industrial workers aii»ng many scattered factories. 

B. North Caralina State Federation of Labor fonfted in 1905, largely 

of unions of* skilled workers such as printers, carpenters, engineers 
machinists, and railway workers. 

C. In 1900 there were 82 labor unions in state, including 16 in 
textile industry. However, failure of several strikes that year 
led to decline of union novenent. 

D. In 1919 United Textile Workers organized 43 unions with 
estloated nembarship of 30,000. Major strike and lockout in 
Charlotte area waa partially successful. 

E. In 1921-1922 najor textile strikes failed and another lapse of 
union Activity followed. 

Extractive industries. / 

1. Total value of state's mineral production increased from about 
$1.6 nlUion in 1901 to about $12.6 millioi]( in 1927. 

2. Bu ildlag mater ^le such -as- granifeo, bg4efc,v tO^r oand, grav el r 
and cement products accounted for most of ,4-ncrease'. 

3. After 1911 Horth Carolina ranked first in/ production of 

feldspar. . 

4. State produced most of America's kaolin,' about 70 percent of 
its mica, and 35 percent of its titanium. 

B. Commercial fisheries. 

1. In 19208 average annual value of seafood products «*as about 
$3 mUlion. / 

2. UoBt important food fish: 

a. Shad.. 

b. Trout. / 

c. HB:(rlng. / 

3. Honfood fish, especially menhaden used for oil in manufacturing, 
were also important. 

4. Oysters, shrimp, and scallops were also caught by state s 
fishermen. , ' 

■ ■ ■ ' „( 

Banking and Insurance. / 

A. Banking experience accelerated growth. 

1. In 1900 state had 120 banks with resources of $33 million; 
by 1918 it had 543 banks holding $288 million.- 

2. Only five states had smaller per capita bank resources' than 
North Carolina's $176.77. 

B. Building and loan associations underwent dramatic increase in early 
19208. By mld-19208 almost 10,000 new homes w«>re being built 
annually through building and, loan plans. 

C. Several of state's major insyrance companies were organized during 
this period. 

1. North Carolina Mhitual Life Insurance Company was organized by 
blacks In Durham, 1899. 

2. Pilot Life Insurance Company of Greensboro was formed in 1903. 

3. Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company was formed by merger 
of two older companies and /became largest insurance company in 
state. 

4. NuiAber of fire insurance companies also increased. 
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VII. Rallrmids. 

A. |liiUo«4 Mileage increased to 5,522 by 1920. 

B. Fourth large syaten eserged— Norfolk Southern Railroad. 

C. In addition to large systems, nore than thirty companies operated 
, short lines in state. 

D. Cont inning grievances against railtioads. 

1. E3(ceii|Sive .ai^ diacrininatory rates.. 

2. Poor aervic4. 

3. Tai«4e4giag,l 

4. Mahing excessive earnings. 

5. Stock-watering, pooling, giving rebates. 

6. Charging note lor short haul than, long haul over sane road. 

7. Corruptly .influencing legislators through lobbyists and free 
. passes. ' ' ^ 

ft*~~Inf luencing podges. 

E. Corporation Comnission was state's regulatory agency, and after 
1900 its power increased. 

iv Cuuld f w qul«e adJus lu ifenL or ttain~schedulee; . 

2. Could order provision of adequate warehouses. 

3. Could proao^e is^roved handling of freight. 

4. Cpuld tegulate /electric light, power, and gas companies and 
supervise motor vehicles. 

VIII. Highways and automobiles. 

A. Use of automobiles rose from 2,400 in 1910 to 150,000 in 1921. 

B. In 1911 there were only 1,175 miles of macadamized, 1,502 
miles of sand'Clay, Ind 683 mi]^es ef gravel roads out of total 
mileage of about 48,000 in whole state. 

C. North Carolina Good Roads Association was organized in 1902,. 
with'Pc E.. Banes as president. 

D. Statel ftighway Commission was created in 1915 by General Assembly 
to cooperate with counties in road building* 

E. In 1916 Congress pasaed Fedetal Highway Act and began to allocate 
funds to states on matching basis to Improve federal Interstate 
roads. 

F. State Highway Commission was authorized to receive federal funds 
and state automobile license fees to maintain roads, 1917. 

G. With passage of Highway Act of 1921; North Carolina began to emerge 
88 "Good Bosds State." 
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EOUCATIONAI. AMD CULTUBikL GROflTE IH NOXTR CAROLINA FROM THE TURN 

OF THE CEHTUKY TO THE 1920a 

I. Public education* 

A. Cauaet of progress in public education in this period. 

1. General eeononic prosperity. 

2. Widespread awareness of intellectual backwardness. 

3. Hore e«ll|tlitened leadership by Democrats. 

B. BagiAttiAgs of cr^tiade for public schools. 

1. Aycoeli straitsad public education in canpaign of 1900. 

2. Once ipi office, Ayeock and Superintendent of Public 
Instihietidn Vhooas F. Toon (vho soon died and vas succeeded 

by Jaaes T* Joyner) led promotional canpaign for public schools. 

a. Sotttharo Education Board in 1902 began contributing $2»000 
per year to eaopalgn. 

b* Governor Aycbck, at suggestion of Chsrles D. Mclver» called 
coafarenee of educational workers which issued widely 
publioised **Decl«ration Against Xllitorscy." 

c. Central Campaign Coonittee for the Promotion of Public 
Edttcaeion in Horth Carolina was set up to lead campaign.^ 
Mmibara vara Aycock, Joyner, MCIver, and Eugene C. Brooks. 

d. Moat ratfirk^la educational campaign in state's history 
apparently convinced tlorth Carolinians of value of public 
education. 

C. In eaae of 3, B. Collie v. Commissionere * 1907, state Supreme 
Court reversed Barksdale decision, laying basis for increased 
school funding by local government. 

D. AchieveDsnta in public education, 1900-1910. 

1. Nearly 3,000 achoolhouses were built. Total value of school 
property increased from $1 million to $5 million. Annual 
state appropriation for equalizing, school term among counties 
alttoat ^bled* 

2. State govemaant loaned money to aid counties in building 
and improving schools. 

3. Services of office of superintendent of public instruction^ 
expanded, especially in distribution of educational bulletins 
and in school supervision. 

4. Sm^er of special local tax districts increased Jroa 18 to 
1,167. 

5. Number of rural school libraries increased from 472 to 2,272. 

6. Nearly a month was sdded to length of school term. 

7. Enrollment and average daily attendance increased, as did 
teachers* salaries. 

8. CoBqmlsory school law enacted 1907. 

9. IlliteracV among perstfns ten years old and above dropped 
from 28. /percent to 18.5 percent. 

10. Normsl schools for blacks %rare Improved and three were estab- 
lished for Whites. 

a. Appalachian Teaching School at Boone, 1903. 

b. Cuilowhee Nonaal and Xndustrlsl School (later Western 
^ Online University), 1905. 

c. East Csrolina Teacher's Training School at Greenville, 1907. 

11. General Assembly of 1907 passed "act to stimulate high school 
instruction in (public schools," which was especially aimed at 
encouraging rux&l high schools. By 1911 about 200 rural high 
schools had beah established in 93 of state's counties. 
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E. Public school progress was even more rapid during 1910-1920. 

1. Oensral Assenbly of 1913 levied statewide property tax of 
5 cents (on $100 valuation) to enable . schools to lengthen 
terns to as nueh as six nonths< 

2. It also enacted better compulsory school law requiring all 
children between eight and twelve years of age to attend 
school *t least four «onths_per_year. 

l^JIt-llkevlsfr^iiBdrTrovision for teaching of agriculture and 

dofMStlc science in nchools. 

4. General Assenbly o£ 1917 created State Board of Examiners 
and Institute Conductors to exanine and certify applicants 
for teaching positions in public schools and to direct 
teachers* Institutes. 

5. It also created Educational Connission to make study of 
school systen^ which led to additional Improvenents in 
financing and adnlnistering schools and in training and 
certifying teachers. 

6. In 1918 voters approved constitutional amendment extending 
minimin school term to six months. 

F. Progress was also made in Negro public schools in similar pattern, 
but improvements were always less expensive and poorer in every 
respect. 

1. Jesnes Vwaiif Slater Fund, Rosenwalk Fund, and General Education 
Board cooperated with counties and state government in improv-; 
ing<hlack schools. 

2. Disparity hetween black and white schools remained great. 

In 1918-1919, for example, monthly salary for white teachers 
was $62; for Hegro teachers, $37.18. 

II. Higher Education. • ' U 

A. Facilities were revolutionized at pace similar to puh|lc schools. 
Several, factovs were responsible. 

1. Support by state government. 

2". Educational foundations such as Carnegie Foundation. 
^r'Churches. 

4. Philanthropic individuals. 

B. StatjB-sUpi^rted institutions. , 

1. Annual appropriations for maintenance of UMC and state colleges 
increased from $155,000 in 1901 to over $2 million in 1920s; 
and for improvenents from $95,500 to about $2 million. 

2. Increased funds l<6d to expansion of physical plants, faculties, 
and breadth and quality of educational program. 

3. UNO underwent remarkable development under three presidents. 

a. Francis P. Venahle, 1900*1914. 

1) Financial condition improved. 

2) Physical plant expanded. 

3) l<srge increases in enrallment. 

4) Athletics encoursged. 

5) Creative scholarship was required of faculty. 

6) Graduate and professional schools improved In 
quality.' 

b. Edward K. Graham, 1914-1918. 

1) University's services to state at large increased. 

2) Administration and building programs were better financed, 

c. Henty V. Chase, 1919-1930. 

1) Rapid physical expansion. 

2) Univ«rsity aehieived reputation for high standards of 
Y^. scholarship and freedoiB in resesrch and writing. 
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A.,; Agricultural and Mechanical College at Raleigh. 

a. Several new buildings were added. 

b. EnroUnent grew from 301 In 1901 to 1,040 In 1920. 
5. Appropriations for state normal schools and teachers' 

colleges also Increased. 

a. Regular appropriations grew from $32,000 In 1901 
to over $500,000 In 1920. 

b. Appropriations for permanent Improvement grew from $5,000 
^ to $500,000 In same period. 

^enoadoational colleges also grew. 
1^ Dawidsott. 

2. \ tfsks Forest. 

3. \ ItarSdieh. r-^, / 

4. \StUiity College made most ^pectadular strides. 

\ k* Presidents were John C Kllgb and W. P. Few. 
b\ Duke family supported \it. / 

c. \ South Atlfitttlc Quarteyily foufaded. 1902. 

d. Trinity becsne center/ 6i coxjltroversy in 1903 when 
Prof « John Spencer Basset t ^as critlclEed for his 
praise of Booker T./VaShington. Kilgo and faculty 
4ef<nided him, and when- Board of Trustees voted hot 
to disttiss him, their a^tidn watf considered cT'*nt 
Victory for academic fri ed^i In South. 



III. Library facilities. 



A 



B< 



1/lbrarles were almost nonexistent 



In 1897 Durham eatablished state 'af first taa^'supported publlt 
library. Several cities followed /its example. ^ 
State iibrary was maintained by s^vemment, but its appropriations 
remained woefully small. < ' 

At stait of this period, sthool 
and college libraries were poor. 

State government took lead in encouraging library development. 
1. Offered limited funds to aid in establishing public school 
libraries. j. 

Made more liberal appropriations for libraries in instittitions 
of higher learning. / 

on of North Carolina in 1909, 
t and reorganization of existing 
of new ones. 

rom backwardness in Its library 



2. 



3. 



EstSblished Library Commlo 
which stlsiulated in^rovemi 
libraries and establishmen 
North Carolina still suffered 
fseillties in 1920s. 



IV. Newspapers 
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Although nuatber of newspapers/ decreased in first xjuarter of 
twentieth century, there wss /improvement in their quality. For 
example, they increased in size and covered greater variety of 
topics. 

Circulation increased from 6i2,0OO in 1901 to over two million 
in 1926. This was due to scleral factors. 

1. ?-jchnological improvements in newspaper printing. 

2. Development of rural fr^e delivery system. 

3. General improvement of ibransportaticn facilities. 
Leading newspapers. / 

1. Charlotte Observer . Joseph P. Caldwell, editor. 

2. Raleigh News a nd Observer . Josephus Daniels, editor. 
3« Creefts^oro Pally News,^ Gerald W. Johnson, editor. 
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WrJitara; for first time In many years literary production of North 
CatolioiAiui aehlaved mre than local attention. 

A. !Hiat»fy and biography* 

11." Vhritffipa untrained in research methods produced sosie ' 
i «DtUArtil:l« hooka. 

a..Sa«M«lA. Aflhe wrote History of Horth Carolina . 1908-1925 » 
•antf Maq^a^tiical History of Horth Carolina . (8 volumes) , 
1905?*X917. 

j h.'K«iBp F. Battle, History of the University of North 
i CagoHna. 1907-1912. 

c. %y£3rClarfc edited Confederate reginental historlos (5 
volUMSsX 1901, and State Records of Horth Carolina (16 
vo^mas), 1895*1907. 

d. (SiMrlas !• Coon edited docunentary records on state's 
puiblio sehofils. 

e. Mtfirtiall IkiLancey Haywood wrote Governor Wllllaitt Tryon « 
and Livaa of the Bishops of Horth Carolina . 1910. 

1, ProfetMloaal historians trained in modem research methods. 
! a. John Spene«r Basset t. 

; h. William K. Boyd, 
e. R. D. v. Connor. 

d. VUliam B. Oodd. 

e. J. 6* de R. Hamilton.. 

3|. North Carolina Historical Commission established 1903 with 
: goal of collecting* preserving, and publishing state's 
i historical sources. 

B. liitecature: 
1;. Foeto. 

a. John Charles McNeill. 

1) Sonffs, Merry and Sad . 1906. 

2) Lyrics from Cotton Land . 1907. . 

b. John Raary Boiter. 

c. Henry Jorome Stockard. 

2. Fiction. 

a. Thomas Dixon J 

1) The Leonard's Spots . 1902. 

2) The Clansman ^ 1905. 

b. Charles W. Chesttutt«.jAmerlca's first significant black 

ttoyeli^;s> 

Ififa of His Touth . 1899. 

2) The Conjure Tteman * 1899. 

3) The Housg Behind the Cedars . 1900. 

4) Tha Colonel's Brjjffi . 19057^ 

c. tfiUiam Sidney Vorter (0. Henry). 

1) Gahbanas and Kinas . 1904. 

2) The Fonr milion . 1907. 

3) lulling Stones . 1912. 

d. Prasels Christine Tieman (Christian Raid). 

e. Olive Tilford Dargan (Fielding Burke) wrote plays, poetry, 
and sketchei as well as novels and stories. 
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NOHTH CABDLm FOLITICS. 1920-1932 



« HallaaviM of era. 

A. MAtivlmi Ku Klttx Klan active in state. 

B. Itod««tall»s though It was strong, «f ^^J^^J® 
•atiavelutiOA loglftUtlon In North Carolina failed. 

C. frohlbltlon: u.w4..4«« 
X. Itoit Motth Carolinlana eupported prohibition and 

BightMnth A»enADent, 1919. \ 
2. Still, Eighteenth toendnent vas ~t rigidly •"Jo^^M 

1. Although tVwty-flrst A«end»«nt, 1933. "pealed national 
prohibition, wt 6£ Horth Carolina renalned legally dxiy 
until 1937. 

. Adalalati*atlon of JJov. Cameron Morrison. 1921-1925. 

^* l!*SiJ^mu*pSialder tlal candidate James M. Cox carried state 
oSTsSpttWifi" Warren Harding, though Harding won nationally 
hy laadellde. 

2. Main lieuet of gubernatorial campaign were ♦'machine control 
and female suffrage. 

3. **Btoehliie'* eaadl4ate Morrison, who opposed female suffrage, 
led 0. Max Gardner and Robert H. Page In Democratic priinary 
and then went on to win second primary over Gardner, 70,ooo 

to 61,000 votes. , t- T v.^ir^.* 

4. In general election he defeated Republican John J. Parker, 

308,000 to 230,000. „ 

B. north Carolina became "Good Roads State. 

1. Highway Act of 1921* . . ^ ^ 

aTtocieased per«mnel and powers of Highway Commission. 

b. directed buiUiag find maintenance of system of 6,oqo 
miles of improved roads. u. 

c. Authorised bond issue ot $50 mUllon for highway 

2 8al2**S'£S?*I!iabled roads to be built rapidly and paid for 
Utlr by lnc«Def torn state taxes on motcr vehicles i^nd gasoline 

3. Important people in program included Harriet MOrehead Berry. 
S«Wy RoSds Association, and frank Page, chairman 

of Highway Coomission. 

C. Higher education. ^ , ti«— tmr 

1. State greatly increased appropriations for colleges and UHC, 
which continued program begun in 1900. 

2. Trinity College was expanded and transformed into Duke 
University via creation of Duke Endowment in 1924-1925. 

D. Public schools continued to Improve. inntruction. 

1. Term of B. C. Brooks as superintendent of public instruction, 

1919-1923. 

av Six month school term effected. o^„4„<«fratorB 

b. Salary schedules adopted for teachers and administrators. 

c. Certification regulations strengthened. . .u ^- 
S: cSlntles were loSed $10 million for erecting schoolhouses. 

e. Many small rural schools consolidated. 

f . School bus transportation system began. 

g. Vocational education extended. 

2. Term of Arch T. Allen, 1923-1934. 
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a. School building program continued, 
b« Streaa placed on standardization of schpols. 
c. Currlcttlun revised. 

a. State School Facte, monthly publication, begun, 
e. Mew eaphaals placet^ on library facilities. 

B. Morrieon'e plan to appropriate $8.5 million to develop state s 
ports and provide ttater transport competition for railroads 
failed When voters defeated constitutional amendment. 

P. Other change* during Morrison years. , 

1. 8ttft« ed valorem property taxes abolished. 

2. Income taxes Increased. > < n 

3. Horth Carolina Colliege for Negroes in Durham became full- 
fledged state Ittstltutlpn. 

4. Gastonla Orthopedic hospital for children came under state 

C. Morrison administration was illustrative of trend of expanding 
govemoenc power, evident throughout 19208. 

III. Administration of Angus W. McLean, 1925-1929. 

A. Election of 1924. . « »» 

1. In Democratic primary, issue was once again Wchine control, 
but McUan, candidate of "machine," soundly defeated Josiah 
V. Bailey. 

2. In general election, he defeated Republican Isaac M. Meekins, 
294,000 to 186,000 votes. , 

3. Democrat John W. Davis carried state in presidential contest 
over 0oolldge, who won nationwide. ^ 

B. Economy in government was watchword of McLean s term. 

C. Budget Weatt was created. j 

D. General Assei(d»ly of 1925 creSated s'nae new agencies and consolidated 

some others. 

1. Bev^nue Depisrtment given power to collect all 

2. SaUry and Vage CoBBBlssion created to correct inequities in 
state employeea* compensation. ^ n ^ 4^ 

3. Department of Conservation and Development replaced Geologic 
and Economic Survey. . ui - 

4. Transportation Advisory Commission created to study problem 
of freight rate differentials. . r 

5. Educational Commission created to attend to needs of public 
schools and state-supported Institutions of higher learning. 

E. Other actions of General Assembly of 1925. 

1. Authorised $20 million bond issue for highways. 

2. Increased tax on gasoline to 4 cents per gallon. 

3. Continued liberal appropriations to public schools and 
institutions of higher learning. 

p. nenoral Assembly of 1927 created three important state agencies. 

1. Tax Commission. 

2. County Government Advisory Cotmlosion. 

3. State Board of Equalisation. ^ ^ a ti ok 

G. General Asseatbly of 1927 also allocated unprecedented $3.25 
million for public schools during blennlum. 

H. Antievolutionlst crusade. , „ , ^ ... 
1. In both 1925 and 1927 Rep. D. Scott Poole of Hoke County, 

backed by organised antievolutionlst campaign, introduced 
bills m state House of Representatives aimed at prohibiting 
teaching of evolution in public schools. Bills were defeated 
in both cases. 

o 2. Uaders of antievolutionlst crusade tended to be impolitic 
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ai^ seosatlonallstlo in their appeals. Many moderate funda- 
nootalists becaffle diisenchanted with them. 
3. Efforts of educatorsi Harry W. Chase and William Louis Potest 
helped defeat proposjed antievolutionist legislatlo;!. 



Election of 1928. 
A.. In presidential contest 
advocate of prohibition 



Republican Herbert Hoove/* Protestant 

WW— w- r ' ^' against Democrat Alfred E. Smith, 

Catholic opponent of prohibition and native of/^iew York City's 
"East Side.*' . / 

B. Sen. Furnifold H. Sinoolns opposed Smith's noi^ination and, once 
Smith von it, stated that he would vote for neither candidate. 
Many IKirth Carolinians Iprobably followed liim. 

C. Hoove? carried North Carolina by vote of 349,000 to 286,000, aijid 
four other southern estates also went for Hoover. Siomions' anti* 
Mth orgmisation niiy have been jusv enough to turn state to 

-Hoover* ■/ / i 

D. State elected two/ltepublicans to Qi^ress—Charles A^ Jonas anjd 

>Oeorge M* Pvitclulird. / 

E. Bepi^lt«««ff m/oMre seats in General Assembly than they had fn 
yeacs» althongn IDcooccats BtiyL retained control of both houses. 

F. IMttoerat 0» iSat Gardner, unopposed for nomination, defeated ' 
Republican HrF* Seawall bi^^ote of 36^,000 to 289,000 to win,' 
govemofahip. „ / j 

Gardner adnlniatiration, 19^9-1933, and beginning of Great Depression. 
A.~Gettefir Aaaesibly of lj»29. 

1« Adopt<^ Auatvali^ (or secret) ballot but defeated short ; 

ballot. • ■ / 

2. Fa«a«d Vorfcnei^*'s Cooq^nsation Act, created Industrial Comtalsslon 
to admiaietef' it. 



3. Enacted sos^ county rpad relief measures. 

4. Placed al^^tate agencies under Budget Bui 



Bureau. 

B. Great Bepretfaion began in late 1929. 

1. Prices dropped sharply and continued to do so until 1933. 
Usgea isnd salaries were cut. 

2. Many businesses closed; individuals and companies went 
baiikrupt. Nuaeroua banks failed. 

3. Unenq^loyment rose to alarming proportions. 

4. Many could not pay their taaces. 

C. Pepreeaion'a impact on govei^nnent. 

1. Countiea and. to«ms were unable to maintain roads, schools, 
and other services and had to cut salaries of employees. 

2. State government likewise had to reduce its services and 
salaries of its employees. | 

D. Events of 1930-1931 « 

1. People across state called for reduction of taxes. Tax {relief 
associations called for special legislative session. 

2. Gardner refused to call apecial session but ordered several 
investigations of state government, including one by Brookings 
Institution of Washington, X>.C« 

3. Joalah Bailey (defeated aeventy-four-year-old Senate veteran 

F. M. Slnnone in senatorial primary of 1930, winning majority of 
68.000 ouk of total vote of 333,000. Many Democrats turned 
against Sinnons due to his refusal to support Smith In 1928. 
G. Major actions of General Asaeiid>ly of 1931. 

1. Although many days were spent debating sales tax and luxury 
tax, legislators failed to enact either. 
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2. Corportte meome taws v«re increased by about $2 million and 
franchlte tanea by about $2,25 nillion. .a ^^uA 

3. 8tat« took wat operation of county roads, which would lead 
to Bubetautial reduction of local taxes. County roads had 
been coating $«.25 mUlion per year. . . « „4.k 

4 Uwl Covernaent Act aet up Local Government Commission with 
^jS^S^thorlty over financial affairs of both cojmty 
ZlSlcipal units of government. It took control of local 
SdgetTand reatrtctad power of local units to incur additional 

5. \^^t Chapel HiU, State College, and Wbman»s College were 

6 SS^« J^1rJS«a?Sh:rni» month c^stitutional school term 
?SSS KSIriS i^atate from sources other than ad valorem 

7 TrtS'coat of atate government was reduced by $7 million and 
S^ttX Sas reducSd by $12 million through school and road 
legialation. 

f "Jn^MrSJ iSJiratic primary J.' C. B. Ehringhaus, champion of 

SrSS iSS^tatiSn, led Richard T. fountain and A. ^f ^^' 

B. S aSSaS^iBary, Bhringha«» defeated Fountain by vote of 182,000 

C. ttriShSS'defeated Bapublican Clifford Frazier in general election 

D iLlTorleS^SSc'i^S^t^^ for U.S. Senate between Cameron 
^tiZ STSSlWen appoii^ted at time of Sen. Lee S Overman's 
3«Ath and HbKart K. Baynolds attracted wide attention. In first 
Xiy^SSSl c^rgS^th narrow lead over Morrison, with two 

c::«:SSte4lfS ^^y Lfeated Morrison, 228,000 votes 

p. \l iwideitial elac\i<«>vi'ranklin Roosevelt carried North 
Carolina by wide margin, deTeating Herbert Hoover. 
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NORTH chohmk AND THE NEW DEAL, 1933>1941 



I. Administration of Governor Ehrlnghaus, 1933-1937. 

A. Ehrlnglutts took/office at low point of Great Depression. 

B. General A6deiia»ly of 1933. 

1. FTdtvi^ad for revaluation of property* 

2* SepNealed 15 cents ad valoren property tax. 

3. SOBMO proposals to reorganize and consolidate state agencies 
paaied. 

a. Parole and Pardon Conmission created. 

b. State Board of Equalization replaced by State School 
Connisalon. 

e. State Highway and Prison departnetits were merged, 
d. Utilitias CottBission replaced Corporation Coimnission. 

4. After long debate » 3 percent general sales tax was enacted. 
It becaae largest source of revenue for general fund and 
wiAt possible balancing of state budget. 

5. MiniiRitt school tern waa extended from six to eight months. 

6. State govannent took over almost entire support of public 
schools itm localities. 

7. Salaries of taaehars and state employees were again reduced. 

C. End of stateirlda prohibition. 

1. General Aescagibly of 1933 authorized statewide referendum on 
prohibition^ In November election, about 293,000 North 
Carolinians voted against calling convention to consider 
proposed amsttdment that would repeal Eighteenth Amendment, 
I9hll6 only 120,000 favored convention. 

2. Ihit antlprohlhltlonists would not give up. Legislature of 
19%5jatBB^ bill exempting Pasquotank County from prohibition 
lav ai^ establishing Alcoholle Beverage Control Board. Bill 
was amended and passed to grant local option to Pasquotank 
and fifteen other counties. 

3. In 1935 first county<-opera^:ed liquor store opened at Wilson. 

4. Neamdiile, national prohibition was repealed in 1933. 

5. Also in 19>33 Congress legalized sale of light vine and beer 
with^.2 percent alcoholic content. On May 1, 1933, sale of 
such beverages became legal in North Carolina. 

II. The New Deal and its impact on North. Carolina. 

A. Measures to end financial crisis. 

1. Bank holiday and Enrargency Banking Act of 1933 » which provided 
for reopening of banks when their solvency was assured. 

2. Grants to banks and businesses from Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, 1932~1933, ^ich had been initiated by President 
Hoover and continued under Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

3. Glass-Steagall Act of 1933 curbed speculation by banks and aei 
up Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

4. Banking Act of 1935 strengthened Federal Reserve System. 

B. RejLlef: from 1933 to 1938 North Carolina received about $428 
million in federal aid. Though figure seems large, North Carolina 
received lowest per capita amount of all states. 

1. Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) : by end of 1935 76 camps 

had been established in state and nearly 27,000 men had enrolled. 

2. Federal Itoergency Relief Administration (FERA) : during 1933- 
1935, North Caroline received about $40 million in funds. 
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3. Public Worki AdaliiUttatlon'/ (m) ; from 1933 to 1935 state 
f«e«iv«d About $12 allllon. 

4. MatloMl Y«ufcb Ateinlstration <HYA). 

a. Creftt«d ttid-1995. 

b. By old 1936 475 pvojects were being carried on In state, 
2S»0p0 youtbs bad received part-time joba, and 13,000 

bad recaived jdba to aid In continuance of their education. 
5i Wo»fca frograaa AAHnlatratlon (WPA), created in 1935, super- 
•e4«d FEBA and toekr over oooe , aspects ot FNA. 

C. Aid for agriculture. . 

1. Agvieultttval Adiuatnent Aitelnlstratlon (AAA), created 1933. 

a. Mad* **b«Boflt payaeota** to famers for limiting production 
and Ibif «oll eonaarvatlon. 

b. I»aelav<ii useoaatltutlonal, 1936. 

c« Baplaead to ao«ft degree by Soil Conaervatlon and Domestic 
AUotamt Act, X936, and by second. AAA, |938. 

2. Sural Blaetvllleatloa Adalnlatratlon (BEA), 1935. 

3. »ani Saottvlty Adainlatratlon, (FSA) • 1937. 

4. Itadar Mitf IN^ VSOgraa of controlled production, crop prices 
rota cad ineeaa/Of Kortb Carolina farmers Increased from 
about $150 ttiUloa to W32 to $305 mUllon in 1935. 

,5. fro» 1933 1940 atate*8 faraera received almost $100 million 
to fedaril banaflta. 

D. Buatoaaa and labor. 

1. Stetloail Xnduatrlal Recovery Act, 1933. 

a. CraatadHtotlond Becovery Adntolatration (MHA), whose 

purpoia vaa to regulate buslnessee. 
b» Xta taction 7(a) sought to protect rights of labor to 

orgaalte and strike. 

c. Declared uneonttltutlonal, 1935. 

2. Utgnar Act, 1935, toaured right of workers to bargain collectively. 
Utedar thit ttlnulua, organltatlon of labor in North Carolina 
preeaadtd rapidly. ^ ^ 

3. State ettablltbad Unemployment Coopensation Conmisslon under 

federal encourageasiit . 

4. ttagtt tnd Rourt Act, 1938. 

B. Social Baeurlty Act of 1935 led state to ertbark on program under 
Which needy aged, blind, and dependent children received monthly 
paymtntt . 

p. Mew Dttl tottltuted taveral other major programs, tuch as Tennessee 
Valley Authority (m) , and tocreaaed regulation of utility 
cempaniat, telegraph, telephone, and radio. 

G. Impact of Hew Deal on state govermnent. 

1. By 1935 ia^vmd conditions to Horth Carolina enabled state 
government to Increase talariet of its employees and of 
teaehets and to make larger appropriations for all state 

servicet. ^ ^ ^ 

2. By 1939 every Important state service had been restored to 
more than its 1930 level of approprtotions except public schools 
and ttatfsup^rted tottltutiont of higher learning. 

3. However, mtm^ Horth^ Carolina political leaders had little 
' enthuaiatn ^or Hew^Deal and Ita reforms. 

H. iany North Caroltolana held high federal office under FDR, Including 
several who achieved posts of major influence. 
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X. Robtvt I. Bought on, chairnan of House Ways and Means 
Coanitto** 

2. Lindsay fisrren, conpt roller general of U.S. 

3. Joseplms Daniels, aoliassador to Mexico. , 

4. R. D. V. Connor, first archivist of U.S., 193A-19A1. 

.\ 

III. State politics, 1936-1941. 

A. Elsetion of 1936. ^ 

1. rresidsAt Roosevelt carried state over Republican Alfred 

2. to gubernatorial election, Clyde R. Hoey narrowly led Dr. 
Ralpli HeDonald in Denocrats* first primary, with A. H. 
GrAhm distant third. 

3. Hoey defeated McDonald in second priaary by about 266,000 
to 214,000'votes and went on to win general election over 
GiUiaa Grieso* of Repiiblicans. 

4. J. W. Bailay «aa reelected to U.S. Senate. 

5. In 1930 RObart R. Reynolds was reelected to U.S. Senate. 

B. Adainiatmion o£ Governor Hoey, 1937-1941. 

1. Genaval AiMSibly raised prohibitory age for eoploynent of 
children to iilttdia years and to eighteen for v rtain Jobs. 
It rajeeted proposed federal Child Labor isiendm^nt. 

2. Limited liours of Induetridl labor to forty-eight for women 
and fifty-five for oen with nunerous exceptions. 

3. Enacted statewide county option liquor bill and created State 
Board of Alcoholic Beverage Control. ABC stores were soon 
establiahed in twre than a quarter of state's counties, 
largely in Bait. 

4. Legialature repealed absentee ballot laws for prijnaries. 

5. Free textbooks authorised for public schools in elementary 
gradas and textbook rental system for high schools. 

6. Two state-supported Negro colleges were authorized to establish 
graduate and professional schools in liberal arts, agriculture 
and technical studies, law, pharmacy, and library science. 

C. Election of 1940. / , , j 

1. In Democratic primary for governor, J. Melville Broughton lad 
field of seven Csadidates. Runner-up W. P. Horton failed to 
demand seernd prlattry, and Broughton became nominee. 

2. Broughton cafeated Republican Robert H. McNeill, 609,000 to 
195,000— largest majority ever given gubernatorial candidate 
to that time. 

3. President Roosevelt won presidential contest in state over 
Wendell Willkie. 
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wAii m Armt horth carolisa politics, 19A1-1952 



Ad^nistMtioo ol Qvnrwt Broughton, 1941-1945. 
2. DOttbl«d support for vocational education. 

3! SLSSg for addition of tvalfth grade in public schools. 
4 ineraaead aalarlas for public school teachers. 

t. b«MM4 fliiwtoa wpport to aut. liatltutlon. of higher 
leamiog. 

7. Creaesd TwaXfth Congressional District. 

B. Elactim of 1942. 

1. San. Joalah Bailer^* xealectad. r««.r««« 

2. Votara elected solid -Damocratic delegation to Congress. 

3 Ove^alttlng aajorlty of Ganaral^Assembly was Deaocratic. 

4 wSved^conslitutional a«end»ent centralising authority 
Sar JiAUc schools In appointive State Board of Education. 

C. CaaataX Aaaaably of 1943. ^«,«n4i «f st-ata 

1. BMCganey %m powers granted governor and council of state. 

2. Provlaioii atda for nlne-wmth school term. . . - 

i SSfaSool for deimquant negro glrla was af^'J^' ^ . . 
4 Sptoprlationa «ade to Horth Carolina Art Society and to North 
SolSTsy-phony Society--. fig»tJtte 

5. SJvi!tiS*«Bde for unified administrative control of public 
nSSarstate correctional inatitutions, and state mental 

6. ^JSf SJwsed appropriations £or schools and various state 
aaanciaa without rAialx^ taxea. * 

0. GovS^ teoughton took lead in working out pl«»rjf 

medical progrSm wi * goal of providing adequate medical care for 

E. S?r'i«5S:iSiri» Wond war IX coincided with Broughton's 
term. North Carolina felt impact of war in many ways. 
1! Miayllilltary canp» ««d stations were established in state. 

ikaong most Important ware the following: 

a. Fort Bragg waa expanded. { 
Gamp lieiettna<i»^riaa baaa. 

c^K Chavry Polmt— marina air base. 

^yim Btttnar and Camp Davia— Infantry camps. 

e Caw MAckall-^airboma training center. 

f . ElSabath City and Edenton had large air installations. 

a. Vilttiagton had naval receiving station. 

2. Fr^ atsRs population of 3.6 million. 3^.000 North 
Carollmiani, Including 7.000 women, entered armed services. 
Of these, 4,088 were killed. 

3. War had large economic effect on state, 
a. UnampXoymant almoat disappeared. 

I: ^rJ'nTMlUon «rth of U.S. 

savlnga bonds. ^ j 

d. iOmost $2 billion ware spent in North Ca'^HiJ^So 
forces for manufactured war supplies and materials. 
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leadlag m goods. 

1) textile preduett* 

2) Tetreethyl le«4* 

3) Mica. 

4) Luabat* 
F. BlectioB of X944. 

I, Govatnor^hip Mt to Gregg Cherry,' 
MeDoaald for Oaaocratic noaiiiatloB 
Bapublicaa ftutk C« fatten In gaaer 
Vomer Gavampr Hoey won Beaocratic 
aasat^t vtmt Caaaroa Nsrrleon and 
7arr^ i» gaaaral alaetlon, 
Vraaidaat l06«avalt oarriad state for ^o 
Sipi^Ueaa oandidata Tboaas B. Dewey. 



2. 



3. 



,«fao 



def< 



defeated Br*^ Ralph 
then def estCMl 
election. 

tlon for U.S. 
ted Republican A. L. 



rth time over 



C. 
D. 
B. 



Adsdaiatratlen of Govamot Cherry* 1945-1949. 

A. Larga appfopvlatlona vara aade to state, agencieayand public schools. 

B. Viva ttillion dalUra nara earaarlcad for aid to Wtold War 11 veterans. 
Tfaraa pareaat gtoairal aalat tax i»a renoved from ^pm items. 
Tax on vAaaa vaaApharply iaereaaed. 

Hew Stata Baaed 1^ Bdaeation waa aat up and given control of 

achiQol fotida . . ' 
F. Baginnixiga nati «ada ea four-yaar medical school and hospital at 
tmc at Chspal Bill and atatawide ayatam of hospitals, health 
eeAtara» sm idiniaa* 

Fiva-taa^'Haapital FUn, inaugurated in 1947, was virtually 
cooplatad ^ 1953} 127 prejaeta having been authorised at cost 
of $68 alllidli in federal, atate, and' local funds. 
Bleetiea of 1948. 

1. v. Bavr 8ca$t trailed Charles M. Johnson in first gubernatorial 

two other candidates finishing far behind . 
itjf^; Sdbtt aeorad surprising victory over 

votaa to 183,000. 
iafaptdd Bapublican George M. Fritchard in 



G. 



H. 



2. 



priawsy, iff! 
In saeoad p 
Johnaanr-2^ 

3. Scott , 
general 

4. Foraer 
Villiaa B. 
Senator B 

5« Fraaideat 
Repttblioai 
Thumond. 



Brauihtoti won prinary for U.S. senator over 
lad, the nsa appointed to fill out term of 
who had died in office. 

^ carrifid atate in preaidential contest over 

Tikiaaa Baway and Statea* Bights candidate Strom 



III. Admlniatration /of Governor Scott, 1949-1953. 
A. Scott*a **Go/Ferward'* program. 



1. 



2. 



3. 
4. 



Votera agreed to bond issue of $200 million for secondary 
road eoaatiraction. During Scott administration, state paved 
about 12,000 ailaa of secondary roads and stabilised over 
15,000/fliilaa foit all-^faather travel. 

ZncraMfd atate ^ax on gasoline from 6 cents to 7 cents per 
gallon. 

Allocated $25 miUioa to counties for construction and repair 
of school bttildiiigs. 

Legialatura of 1949 appropriated unprecedented $401 million 
for bienaiuB to operate sute agencies and institutions. 
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5. Allocated about $73 mlUlon for buildings and other 
laprovmutt at state Institutions and agencies. 
Atttboriaad $7.5 nUllon In bonds for construction and 
ii^f^vettsnt of otata*a port facilities. Terminal 
faolXlties equipped to handle ocean shipping at Wll- 
nlngton and Hocehead City were completed by 1952. 

7. Hortb Carolina joitied coppact of southern states for 
d«valopiMi>t anA maintenance of regional educational 
Mfvleaa in South In many fields. ^ ^ . . 

8. ' rase at Chapel HUl was authorised to establish standard 

dastal acbAol. 

B. Deaegragation of TOC. . . , ^ locn 

1. iS 1951 fourth Circuit Court of Appeals reversed 1950 
diatriet court decision and ruled that blacks had to be 
admitted to UHC Uw School if they met standard requlre- 



2. During aumar and f aU terms of 1951, Megroes were admitted 
to law, medical, and graduate schools at UNO. 

C. Removal of M$ki^ Forest University to Winston-Salem. President 
Trvrnan msda principal address at ground-breaking ceremony, 1951. 

D. Coataat for 6.a. senator, 1950. 

1. Zn Democratic primary for TJ.8 Senate seat left vacant by 
death of Senator Broughton, liberal Prank P. C^abam ^s 
defeated by WUlis Smith. Desegregation of public schools 
IMS sigBifiieaiit iasue. 

2. X» general election Stoith defeated his Bepubllcan opponent, 
and San, Clyde &« Hoey von reelection. 

B. Many Horth Carolinians held office In Truman administration. 
Among mora Importaa'c ones were the following t 

1. Kenneth Boyall, aecratary of war, secretary of the army. 

2. Gordon Cteay, aiscretary of the army. 

3. 0. Mis Gar4oar» vaAm secretary of the tteasury. 

4. Jamea Webb, director of the budget, under secretary of the 
treasury. 

5. Jdhn 8. Graham, assistant secretary of the treasury. 

6. Dan Edwards, aaaiatant secretary of defense. 

7. T. lamar Caudle, assistant attorney general. 

6. George AUan, a*baasadorahips to Iran, Yugoslavia, snd India. 
9. Jonathmn X»aniels, briaf ly preas aecretary to president. 

F. Election of 1952. 

1. Xn Demoeratie primary for go^temorshlp, WUliam B. Umstead 
defeated ^ge Hubert B. Olive, who had Governor Scott's support, 

2. Itastead eaaily defeated Bepubllcan H. P. Seawell, Jr., In 
Noveaber election. , ^ 

3. North Carolina* a electoral votes in presidential contest went 
to Democrat Adlal ftevensoai although Republican Dwlght D. 
ElseAhowar won nationwide. 
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THE COOTIOTiaO IHDUSTWAl BBVOLmOH IH NORTH CAROLINA. 1930-1960^ 

X. induatry: North Cawllna continued to be leading industrial state 
In Southeast, i i « - 

A. Trondi and dtatiatica. . • . ^1 , miiitm 

1 Total value of atatt'a manufactures grew from $1.3 billion 
in X930 to $15.1 hiUlon In X967. Grovth was^teady except 
for declina during Great Depreaaion. <, ^ ^« 

*2. £nh cSSlna coitlnuad to rank first in nation in value of 
fcsKtlla. tobacco, and £umit,ure manufactures. 

3. SSi^iniSing m .tate continued to be decentrali^^ 
with Uraa i^duattiil planta located in all three "ajo' 
Mogri^ taslona. there m notable concentration tn Pied- 
SSf 2S to SSTdigtae in Mountain region due to proximity 
of cheap l*b«r isd hydroelectric powr. _ 

4. ToUl mA^ of wage eamara increased from 270,000 in 1939 

B. T«li4*Si2SiSjiiin^i<»tinued aa state's biggest industry. 

^' tactile manufactures grew from $459 mUllon in 

1930 to $5^ biUlon in 1967. 
b. Ito^ar of iwgtoy incy«ased from U5.0 00, In. 1930 to 

rS^?t^a »llls in state grew from 609 in 1940 

SchS^l^^f laSii^Siaign at North Carolina State University 
dmlopS into largest textUe research department in nation. 
SSS C«ol^ coiimued to. lead nation in manufacture of 
SSJinlSaJT SrtiiSlerdod it became leader also in nylon 
S»lSy?Mlbufacture of synthetics (^S^^^i^iJy "^J^; ^J^"' 
orlon7a«a dacron) and; woolens >crjased rapidly after 1945. 
a* Durham has largest hosiery mill in world, 
b. American Enha Corporation, one of earliest and largest 
producers «f rayon and nylon, began operation in 1939. 
Some northern mUls established branches in state. 

a. Dupont IM^ron manufactured at Kinston. 

b. Union Carbide Dynel at Rden. 
Consolidation of tattile mills became trend. 

a. Burlingt^ MiUd. 

LtS: !Si:;ry spread itself oyer wider geographi^^^^^^^ 
Mill villages were passing away, as owners began selling 
their "company houses" to employees. / 

in l.te 1«0'. "Si«5f3,T^"^/' 
leader is total value of products; but after 1939 textile/ 

industty was supreme. / 

^' tobacco manufacture, increased f^om $413yilion 

1927 to $2.5 biUion in 1967. North Carolina 1960s 
2i;i;t«J'«>re th«» half of aatlon's tobacco pfoduc s. 

b. NuaOiar of workers increased from ^^^^ i^jj'l^" 
in 1959^ but due to mechaniaatlon fell back to ^/.Juu in 

196f; 
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3» Tebteco Msafaeturliis concentrated in four cities and four 
glfMiti^ ceaptaiee. 

a. E. J. BajmoXda, Winaton-Salem. 
b« Iiaa«tt and Hf«fi, Burhan. 

e. AMaricaa tobacco Company, Beidsville, 

4. Laia Corjoration near Br^rard manufactured «08c of cigarette 

paper la Aaarlca. 
IrSSliT^V from $139 -lUion in 1930 to $1.85 bUlion ir 
- 19«^ 

^' t!^w1wdlng branch of £orea« products industry throughout^ 
period except fot early 19508. 

b. SoM cflvpaniea began to aanufacture upholetered ae well as 

igeodem fwniitiure. 
3. Other inortant foreat'^iprodttcts were lu«ber and paper. 

a. Cha^len taper and fiber Conpeny at Canton was one of 
vorld*a largeat paper nllls. 

b. Betgel Corporation m Acae nanufactured great variety 

of paper products. 
E. Other laditatrlea. _ ^ . . 

1. Food prodnete, eapeclally flour, bread. . ^^i. 

2. Chealcaia. notably fertUlzers. medicines, and cottonseed on. 

3. Sleecrleal oaehlnery. 

A. Printing and pt^llshlng. 

atat.'. ladiwMlM. It liad rwched v^ue of $802 ■lUlon 
by 1970 

F Mineral orodnctlon and comaArclal fisheries continued to be 
!ISS?LSS^uatrlea. aa they had been during early decades 

of 6entttry« 

Economic and d^graphlc trends. «4ii4ft« in 1900 

A. Total eatima^ed wealth of "J?,?™/*?^.?^^^**'' "° 
to $4.7 binifm In 1930 to $14.7 billion In 1969. 

B Per MPlta aa^l Income rose from $255 in 1930 to $3,188 in 1970. 

V^rSi^^ waa $722 below national per capita annua income. 
C. in^e rates, atate conalatently rwked J^.^**?"" ~2rSl 

In 1971 average hourly eamlnga of Horth Carolina a industrial 

workera waa $2,54, compared to $3.49 f«» ,-530. 
n ficiflte*a rate of novulatlon growth dropped sharply 

?J^?aJl« JnSeSSlrom 3:i70.276 In 1930 to 5.082.059 in 1970. 
E. to W50a many people began moving from Horth Carolina into other 

p. S^S'of I960 pointed out that great majority of Horth Carolinians 
were no longer "rural fAna** peojple. 

1. "Bural nonfarm** eoaprlaed 42.7 percent. 

2. ••Urban" com^rlaed 39.5 percent. 

in 1970. ^ 

B. 8tate*a five Urgent cities in 1970. 
I. Charlotte. 241.178. 

' 2. Greenaboro. 144.076. 

3. Wlnaton-Salem, 132.913. 

4. Raleigh, I2li577v 

5. Durham, 95,458. 
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I. Grovtog cities canters of wealth, more diverse opportunity, 
education* Cttl|turf/ ewi' political influence, 

III* Banking and InfuraiMif- 

a; Banlina continnea/ to expand in teraw of deposits though number 

of b4HWH9 d^NpiifMiv* 

1. Jn W9 a^fte/had 41 national banks, 186 state banks, and 
4^mt i#t»0 f^Ulott In depoaits. In 1970 state had 22 national 
banka, 9Wt« banks, and total deposits of over $6 billion. 

2. ltofs1^l^la and Trust Company wis largest bank in Southeast 
and tblrtyTwMBtb in nation. 

B. BuOdlng yiwwi aaaoclatlona continued to prosper. In 1970 
thata i^^T^O iw* cfl^lea with over $3 billion in assets. 

C. Inauranaa conp«»i««* . ^^t. v 

1, In IHf/thitxe were 22 life insurance companies with home 
of f leatf In Hortb Oaroliaa and 276 other companies doing 
biialma In ^uta. 

2. Bii^ Unrgtttt coppaniea baaed in state. 

a. Jffla?iOO Standard. 

b. Sfectttlty tl£a and Truat. 
c. rllPt U fe* . 

d. ^m«~Ciq^tal. 

a. Dona Security life. 

if DurliatBi I*l<e* 

iu^om 1929 to 1934 there ware several serious labor disputes. 

1. Stflk* *t Ctetonla, 1929. 

a. LaggiSkg wgM working conditlona^^wde many 
voikara tec^tlva to unionisation. 

b. Fred 5«lAa of Coammlst-perty^^ntroHed national Textile 
Uorkara Union led alforta to organize Loray MUl, Urges t 

in area* ^ . 

c. Strike eoUapaad qulcUy, aa almost entire community turned 
against strikers due to praaence of Coonunlat party repre- 
sentatlvaa amoiig atrlke landers. , ^ ^ , ,^ 

d. Violence In aftantath of strike led to deatha pf Police 

' Chief f. 0. Aderfaolt and of mill worker Ella Hay Wiggins, 
union's Blnatral who sang proteat ballsds In mountain style. 
I e. In triads that gained national attention, Beale and six 

others ware given long prison terms for murder of Aderholt. 
Ho one was convicted for slaying of Wiggins, although nine 
people were tried and acquitted. 

2. Strike at Marlon, 1929. . ^ ^ ^ U4 
a. Textile workers struck against low wages and against working 

an^ living condltlone so bad that Federal Council of Churches 

Inveatlgator could only deacrlbe them as "unbelievable." 

1) Shift waa twelve hours, wb^k week sixty hours. 

2) Children worked Illegally. 

3) Weges of $8 to $10 per week ware typical. 

4) "Stretch-out"— requiring workers to man excessive 
nuB^r of machlnaa— -was Introduced in crudest fashion. 

1 5) Girls worked first thirty days for nothing followed by 
four months at 5 cents per hour. 
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h StYlka failed when trt^ps wre brought in. Managers 
Mr«S iwUy to cut noSte to fifty-five per week 
I2d^l»« »»t strikers without discrimination. Mill 
MMseMnC Xatsr violated agree»ent. 

4. rcSre^ivSariSs; .ur^^^ ^i. a.,uti.. «... 

aeoulttsd on gxomds of self-defense, 
a atrttS occtttMd in IW2 at several cotton mlUa in High 
IV^^^ISLT^ other places due to drastic wage 
cuts and difficult working conditions. . 
S!ltTlkers had sy«pathy of considerable part of their 
irtninirlffi. unlike Gastonla strikers of 1929. 

b. SSSS.^Jil«vd .one success at High Foint but none 
in other places. . ^ ^ ,q*a 

SrtSi J.lS .?rlk. »od.r l«d.rrt.lp of Onlt«i 

TMfeilA ttOVkert (VeleVe)* ^ ^ A 

b SMlta of tli.t tl» "the gr«t.Bt slngl. Indu.- 

trl^a c«3x"i. li^ the history of Africa org.«iz«i 

c. AUto^ tta«« violence in oth«: state., there «s 
little If eny In Horth Cerollns. 

d. of Wiry into textile Industry '~<»-f 

nVu aft atclke and all in all prescrihed little 

for .triher.. JJ T.W. ordered striUr. 
Sck M work, having sast.i«.d crushing drf«t . 

.. -^.SaU'lI^^Or.tic .ejd^^^ '^'J^AZ'' 

r^'Lsrro'u^T.:.r--^^^^^^^^ 

C. r^tS*. SU^t SriiSJ-w.. r^^erlng valuahl. 
eetvlees. ^ ^ 

i: Sli^r. i:tS.'nJi£i"- .th.r industrial conflict.. 
i. K K'iiU'SjrSlldir.r-orking age and to deaf 

J. Silitif «r:re;»« m their cl.l« for dl»hlllty co- 
penaatlea aad*ho«>ltall«atloB. 

J: sr:f.rS'sss;.rc:si-s?i:rA:t'^^^^ mdustn.! 

CooBlssion. , ^ 1 ..4^« 

8. Enforced other labor legislation. 

^' V'JL^V SST: aMresslve drive to unionize southern 

John L. Lewis, ••^•"^■■•"■■iy* successfully organized 

textile industry; and aany unions were successiuxxy » 

in ilorth Carolina. 
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2. AetiVi iiit«sv«BtiOtt «f Nov Deal adalnistratlon brought several 
cMgfefl t«i mt«*« Ubor seem. 
«. lht£e«iif«ttdii m grently facilitated. 

b. €mattdli «f use of state troops In strikes. 

c. feaie«foi collective bargalnlttg becaae couum, (|nd violent 
. iitfilrss '%«^ rare. 

4. t^l^'i^tiiMfa of labor grew at eipense of sumagemesit , which 
b^iiia itsa >ateriiallatie 'and autocratic . 
^. fCWte^s ^Utioal leaders ifere frequently unaynpathetic to 
libar Iblicilea of m s^ 'Tnitaaa. 

a. ^Mi^Cttl teMibly rejected proposed Child Labor Aaendinent 
to 'Odii^td'Ctf tlMi • 

b. til 1#47 ligltlatttre rejected mild wages and hours bill and 
iiiie It ilXsfgal to enter Into labor contract providing for 
el^Mfed ttbep* union shop* checkoff of union dues, or nainte- 
mm% %f fttiiidn laesibershlp. 

4. MiMlgb dr^ttilMd labor continued to aake headway after World 
fUx ttt 'Vttit mijority of state's labor force renained unorganized 
throtiiib l;9*^a. 

a. MS 83,800 workers were union nembers. 

b. By figitre had grewn to 124,000, but thia represented 

7.3 percent of > total industrial labor force. 

5. Aa df 1970a Hbrth Carolina industrial workers were still paid 
lowest ai^irage wages of fifty states, and state was also the least 
unionized in nation. 
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1930-1960S 



I ; : 

1. Agrlcultvte. 

A. ttmtA^ item X930 to 1950. 

,. 5;^"s:rr.s:;vS.~a h^or,: .tr^i.. 
*• sLtssi;-'S'?ss:t visro Ac«.t 

5. Otwt memM m «• ?^i*™;i.*ion was classified as "rural 
C. to 1970 17.7 p«w«t •»*^i!eirttXr of farms in nation 

fan.** Itortb CarollM had second largest numoei « 

(148,202), ewjeeded only by Texas. 

S!"?:;acco; fro. 1930 to 1960s tobacco was W in North 
rSSSctSit^mUd fro. 454 million pounds in 1930 to 
815 million in 1989. ^ ^ ^ _ tittha of nation's tobacco 

riL^^M^s^i^i.?: i^:^:rU ...... 

coibined* ^ ' 

d. Chief areas of prodiicUon. 

1. Old Bright Belt-noW;hem Piedmont . 

4. Burley Belt— in wntalns. 

2. Cotton. fulllna prices led to vast reduction 

a. World and early 19308. 

in cotton 7^,000^^^ in ^o 

b. Production drow^d fro»\high of 7*u,uuu wi* 

«mly 160,000 bales in 19t0. decreasing role in 

c. Horth Carolina seemed destined for oecreaBims 

3 CorSn^^SlSS «'S;te's tb^ major crop, grown mainly as food 

* and feed rather than as money crop. 
4. Other caeh crjops. 

a. Feanttte* 

b. Bay. 

c. Soybeane. \ 

d. Irieh potatoes. 

e. Sweet potatoes. 

livestock. 
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1. Cattle. 

2. Poultry and agga. 

3. Moga. 

F. Caah incona from agriculture grew from $329 million in 1940 to 

$1.4 bUlioB in 1970. 
si. Migrant labor. 

1. Vith deelise of tenancy, many farm ownera began to depend on 
migrant labor during growing and barveating seaaona. 

2. In ttld»1960a it waa aatlmatad that 10,000 to 13,000 migrant 
workers were employed in atata each year. 

3« Tebaeco farms and truck farms were most frequent employers of 
mlgittiit labor. 

4* Host miimta were southern blacks, but by 1960s they had been 
joined by ttstny Sfianiah-apaakiiig Whites. 

H. Federal govam me n t provided much aid to farmers. 

1. Lema and **bcnefit payasnts** for limiting acreage. 

2. Aid to north Carolina State University in Its agricultural 
and axtaoiiOA work. 

3. Aid to mtpplewmt state and local funds for vocational education 
in agi^tciiUttra, home economics, trade and induatries in public 
school*.^ . 

4. Kortli Careliaa Sural Electrification Authority, created in 1935, 
brottglii alaetrielty to farms. 

5. tl.S./D«^ctmettt of Agriculture performed many services, 
a.. Supplied information on farm problema. 

V* Oparatad test farms. 

c. Worked on extermination of pests. 

d. Analysed foods, feeds, fertilizers, seeds, and soil. 

e. Xnapected fruit trees offered for sale. 

f . Maintained record of leaf tobacco aales. 

I. Soma factors in progress of twentieth century North Carolina agriculture. 
1. Baayy uaa of fertiliser. 

2t iNsc>anieation. 

3. Cat?fttl seed selection. 

kt. ^itOF rotation. 

5. 'tiBproved planning. 

6. tarraclng. 

J. Means by Which state's farmera learned new techniques. 

1. State and federal government agencies. 

2. Cott|ey agenta. 

3. Hott^ demonstration 'agents. 

4. 4'-B clubs* 

5. Future Farmers of America. 

6. Radio and television programs. 

7. Farm Joumala, especially The Pronreesive Farmer. 

K. Developments which, along with Increased production and Income, 
helped broaden the farmer's social and Intellectual horizon and 
decrease his isolation. 

1. Consolidated public schools. 

2. Telephone. 

3. Automobiles and good roads. 

4. Rural free delivery. 

j 5. Radio and television. 
6. Electricity. 

ri. Transportation, communication, and trade. 
^ A. Development of highways continued after 19208. 
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1. As of 1949 there vere about 10»000 miles In state highway 
system end about 51,000 nilea of county roads aalntalned by 
state, of lAleh about 15,000 milea were hard aur faced. 

2. By 1971 atata highway syaten Included about 73,000 miles, of 
which i^bout 49,000 were paved. There were also over 500 miles 
of l»«erstata highway. 

3. Oebar ^faipwHmmtB in addition to increased mileage. 

a. Il»t<s jtnd better bridges* 

b. MMtion of roads along better routes. 

c. Vttdeti^sses and overpasses eliminated many railroad grade 
etiMwiligs. 

4. In this «ra North Carolina was only state which maintained all 
public tdsds without resort to state tax on property. Revenues 
for roads esse from autoaobiXe, bua, and truck licenses, from 
gasoline taaeaa, and from federal aources. 

B. Bua and freight llaea* 

1. In 1971 state had 60 regulated motor passenger carriers operating 
1,B38 bttsaa, and there were 16,090 trucks registered with 

gcate Qtilities CoasBisaien. 

2. North ^rollsa's trucking industry has been especially active. 

a. In 1954 It was fourth largeet in nation. 

b. McLean Trucking Company was one of top ten in nation. 

C. Railroads. . . 

1. Became relatively leas important than they had been In era before 

autontfbUea and airplanea. 

2. Total track mileage in 1970 was 4,349. 

3. In 1967 Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line systems merged 
to form Seaboard Coast Line. 

D. State's porta, eapeclally Vilmington and MOrehead City, underwent 
development with aid of state govenoient. 

E. Air transportation became important in 19408. By 1960 six 
regularly scheduled commercial air lit;«s served state. 

F. Improvements in coiDmntnication have been dramatic. Examples include 
the following: 

1. Telephone. 

2. Television.' by 1971 North Carolina had 18 commercial television 
stationa and 2 noncommercial ones. 

3. Radio: by ^971 state had 231 coamercial and 7 nonconmierclal 
radio atatfona. 

G. Trade: by 1950s North Carolina had become the leading atate In 
South Atlantic region < i wholeaale and retail trade. 
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EDUCATKW m CULTOBE IH HOKEH CABOLINA. 19308-19608 
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X. Viibllc sehooXa. 

*• ^tJriSU'lU '^L-tt «p«Kllture. for operation of public 
schools. 

2. IncvtMet In teschsts* salaries. 

3. Vslus ol school property rone. n 
t vSuLS iTpuhlic sihool libraries grew from 1.5 pillion to 5 

f^iSbSfiSil iK^in terms of buUdings and equipment. 

vS^fii Tm million in 1955 to $1.2 billion 

jL:ir?«i^i«l«8 public schools, based on school year 1971-1972. 
•t^sJaSrhldJtoW public schools, of which 1,546 were elementary 
and 508 wevs high schools. 

b. Ihotfisr of pupUs was 1.2 «^^1<»« 

c. KuiBibsr of tsachavs was 52.OQ0. 

d. Av«tag« annual saUry for teachers was $8,604. 
e Avaraaa daily attendance was 1.1 million. 

r. SJrt^SsJSuL had one Pf.^^^^ eSooH^^ ^T' 

3. Statiatics on financing public schools from school year ii»/u- 

irLense of public sfehools anounted to $725 milllon^f 

SSlbout two thirds came from state funds and remainder 

from local and federal. 
t S'.rLloTSSr^f'^.Ruc .c.».l fund.. 

l\ Xncoae taxes. 43 percent. 

2) Sales tsx, 30 percent. 

taxes. 

rSLMa1Sr;^c;Xl. ^naicpp^i puplU. 

2. Lunch progrsn for over 1.600 schools. 

3. Public school insursnce program. 

4. School health program. 

II. state-supported institutions of higher learning. 
A. UNC: mergence of "Consolidated University. 

^ JSSerlng aJ Raleigh aud Woman's College at Greensboro. 
1 J?^*n SJel 8?hSJls! pe?lid from 193C8 through 19608 was marked 
^' jiiliJeJLion^f ioSrses and additions of departments, schools. 

and divisions. 

4. Expansion of UNC system. 

s. Charlotte campus was added In iyo5. 

b. C5^uses arSheville and Wilmlngtot* vere added in f969. 

5. of /O more than 45.000 students enrolled in Consoli- 
d!t^ university." including 18.000 at Chap«l Hill and 13.000 

B. 8y.?«"Sl1fgional universities developed out of state's four-year 
collegss. 15 g 



1. Aa.«fl.ly of X967 created four regional unlveraltlea. 

a. iMt Carolina at Greenville. 

b. Vaitan Carolina at Cullowhee. 

at GreeiMboro. . ^ 

2. In %m five aore nate added to system. 

a. PaiferolM 8tat« at Peri^roke. 

b. north OWCOima Central at Durban. 

c. Bli8*bat1i City State. 

d. Payatt«»ille State. 

J. iiXSSSSi iwO-MTl «. .bout 35.000 with E..t 
Cuolltt htrtat 10.000 ot th»t taa>»T. 

and waa Urgaat library In Southeast. 

B. Wake Foraat College. ,4^4.,^ several large bequests, 

1. m mOt collage ?*,i^rof Its medical school. 

including ona lAich led to ••^^"^"^r*;^,^"^ in 1956. 
«2. college began operation at new site In Winston saiem 
3. In 1967 it achieved university status. 

C. Other chorch-reUted colleges. 

1. leading esaoplea*. 

a. Davidson. 

b. Meredith. 

c. Greensboro. 

d. Blott. 

e. Guilford. 

f. CataWba. 

g. Lenoir Bhyne. 

h. worth Carolina Weoleyan. 
1. St. Andrew. 

2. Trends. I930s-I960s. 

a. Increasing endowments. 

b. Greater diversity of courses. 

c. Expanding student bodies. 

d. Enpandlng physical „«nnubllc colleges and unlver- 
D. in 1971 there were twenty-nine senior ««nPjWlc c.x g 

sities with t<Utal enrollment of about 39.00Q. 

- - ««™nitv colleges and technical institutes 

IV. Rapid growth of two-year coBBonlty coj^®**** 

occurred, in Utter P««' ;*^**»^^;*!"!;4«., institutes and seventeen 
A. m 1972 there were t^rty-nlne technical inst^^ ^^^^ 

conunity coUeaej ^,?;«**^^S;ol!SSn? 2 was 294.000. ^ 

colleges. 

1. Pfeiffer. 

2. Mars Bill. 

3. Campbell. 

V. Expansion of public libraries occurred after 1935. 
A. Situation in 1937. 
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1. There were twelve county and seventy city public libraries 
with about 800»000 booka and circulation of about four 
nillion. Thara were also nine Negro public libraries. 

2. However, no public library net Aneriean Library Association *& 
0lniauB atandarda, and 54 pereetit of state's population was 
without library aeryice. 

B. Situation in 1970 waargkeatly inproved. 

1. There wm 313 Ubrariast including 15 regional, 53 county, 
34 ttiaifiipal, and 211 branch. 
- 2. IhaKbar of Wlunea was 5.7 nillion and total circulation 14 
Billion. 

3. All of atata*a population^had accese to library. 

C. North Carolina 8tata tibrary waa foraed in 1956 fron merger of 
Ubrary CoMiiaalAik and State Library. 
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VI. Newapapara avpcariencad decrease in uunber, increase in size and 
circulation, and iaproveaent In quality. 

A. statiatiea. 

1, Xn 1939 there ware 227 newspapers, including 41 dailies. 

2. In 1971 thara ware i79 nawapapera, of which 131 were weeklies 
or aetniwa^iaa, and. 48 dailiea. 

B. Newapaj^ra with laading'circulation. 

1. Baiiiaa. T - 

a. Charletta Obaarvar* 

b. Balaiah Mawa and Obaerver . 

c. Qraanaboro PaUy NWS. 

2. Heaiaiaa. 

a. Aahaboro C furier«»Tribttne , 

b. flMithfiald Hatald . 

c. Stanly Hews and Frees . 

VIZ. Book publiahing. 

A. Srata had two outatanding publishers of scholarly books. 

1. Duke Vniversity Press. 

2. UNC Freaa. 

B. Leading cooBereial publishers. 

1. John f. Blair of Vinaton-Salem. 

2. Heritage Printers of Charlotte. 

VIII. North Carolina writers. 

A. Nonfietiont many outstanding volumea, both acholarly and popular, 
in fields of history, biography, sociology, literary history and 

. criticiam, science, education, and religion were written by North 
Carolinians during 1930s-1960s. 

B. Novelists. 

1. Thomas Wolfe of Look Homeward Angel faSke was most renowned. 

2. Betty Smith wrote best-selling A Tree Grows in Brooklyn . 

3. Inglis Fletcher wrote many novels relating to North Carolina 

history* , 

4. Reynolds Price won Willlaffl Faulkner Award for year's outstanding 
first novel with A Lona and Happy Life , 1962, and continued to 
%n:lte novels, stories, and essays. 

5. Others. 

a. James Boyd. 

b. Bpruice Kelly Harris. 

c. Robert Ruark. 4p.^ 
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4. Jases Street. 

e. Doffie Bette. 

f . rraftcei ©Key Fa^ton. 
$. QvU Vi«iree« 

' 1. Two fame poeta. Carl SaMtmrg and Randall Jarrell, adppted 
Itortb C*«oliiMi ae their heme. 
2.' Othera. 

a. Ja»ea Urkln Pearaon* 

b. Guy Oven. \ 

c. Sm Baaan* \ ''y^ 

°' l!"fail*See« won Pulltaer trlaa la X927 for In Abyahya'a Boartp. 
2. Ker«it «imtev wrote tinti> Thaee Hllla and Horn In the Veat . \ 

E* Polklotfe* ^ __ , « \ 

1. Several wrltera piibllahad worka on folklore. Frank C« Brown 
Ce^ection of Worth Carolina Pomore (7 volumes) was out- 

2. lf«r<;l» l^ fftito« golUoya , acholerly Jo«fjal. founded In 1948 

3. ^a^e^^SSatlOT^ to pronote folklore were formed. 

a. SoftK Carolina Folklore Society. 

b. north Carolina Folklore Council. 

iL^North CaroUaa Art Society, led by Mrs. Katharine Pendleton 
Arrlnaton, helped make atate'a dtlaena more aware of art. 

B. In 1929 Gwieral Aaaambly pUced Art Society , under patronage 
and control of atate. 

C. State Art Gallery opened In 1943 in Raleigh. ^ ^ 

D. GeieJal Aaa^l7ofl947 appropriated $1 million for purchase of 

E. 8?iSJ^t C^MtoStarSSJoSonSTfunded In 1951 for purpose 

of buying palntlnga. « , ^ t. 4 ioe& 

P. north Carolina Maaeum of Art opened In Raleigh in I95b. 

A?**»oith Carolina Symphony organiaed by Dr. Benjamin Swalln. 

B. Tranaylvanla MmIc Camp at Brevard. 

C. Graaa Roota Opera Company. 

0. Sorth Carolina Civic Ballet Company. 

E. Folk feativala sponaored by Baacom Lamer Lunaford. 

196??i?!ll'ihurch membership i«a 2.4 million, which was about 
53 percent of atate* a population. 
B. Leading denominations: 

1. Baptlata— 50 percent. 

2. Methodlata— 26 percent. 

3. Presbyterians— 8 percent. 

/ 
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MOBXH CABOUHJk KtLItlCS, 1952-1965 



5!li:t?."lS«i^;»tl»»- t. but Sorth CaroU^. «s losing 

araufid relative to other statea. ^ 

B. IJJlta mcew, atate vas alao loaing ground relatively. 

C. mgratiea out of itate vaa iacreaaing. 

I: 5£iS!'ir,,4SZrUi,'lfr^^^ tun t« receipts. 

iTSSt/bSSTf* p.n{»nt to»ra*e«nt. .t Institution of 
bl|b« l*n«l>>(> «««r3tlo«al and charitable Inatltutlona and 

«. I?2*«ttid W«!i*l elettlon on $50 -Ullon bond lasue to aid 
LSleTS coStr»cilo« of school 

bairi tuna for patMMat iBpnweMts at aental institutions, 
e lr,t:uSrt.-*5S*ri:SSion ,r,vldln, that g^emor .pp.li.t 
tutto» of hKhu adaeatJim and >ake recomendatlons for their 

r;?S!*JS?rSStS; decision of 1954 outla«d racUl segreg«l«. 
2 ^Sf^SrTrfMicatlon in «»er of 195* voted to continue 

;« sSSoHaar 1954-1955. C-alttee was appointed 

S JSi.rS~?n?il'S^"» -a^er co-dttee headed by 

SSn^.lSSSlJ'^lSclndlng three Hegroes to study integratl«. 
oueation and «ake recoaimeiidatlona. 
E. U-atead died in office In »eve»ber. 195A. and was succeeded by 
U. Cov^a Luther Hodgea. 

I'loir V'^.'^rr Scott gained I>-crat^na»lnation for U S 

bTdefeatlng Alton A. Lennon. who had been appointed upon. 
dS?rof Sene^iUla Smith. Scott defeated hi. Republican opponent 

B. Sm'T'SlI;. who had been. appointed to U.S. Senate at death of 
sS. Clyde VL. Hoey. was elected without opposition to fill out 
remaining two years of Hoey's tern. 

IV. First adniniatration of Governor Hodges, 1954-1957. 
A. General Assembly of 1955. 

1. Made minor changes in tax structure. . . t,ei„„ 

2 dreated several new state agencies, most important one oemg 
^' Sl^^SltatrSoard of Higher Education, which was recom- 
mended in report of Commission on Higher Education. 
3. enabling act calling for referendum ^^^^^^^ 

whether state retirement system should be combined ^^^^^^^^^"^ 
Old Age and- Survivors Insurance of Social Security system. 
Change was overwhelmingly approved in November. 
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A. Chaat** ia tcliool Im in reaponse to integration crisis, 
a. Illttiattion of any vafereaee to race in school lavs, 
b* Ttanaf af of authority over enrollnent and asaignnent of 

pupUa fto« Stata Board of Education to local boards, 
e. Traaafar of ownar^p. operation, and control of state s 

aelwol buaaa to looal unite. v. ^ ^ i 

4, Stthatittttioa of yairly contracts for teachers and principals 

iattaad of eoAtisuiag contvacta. 
5. Gtttoral Aaaaihly paaaad raaolutlon stating that integration 
could not ba aecoapliahad and "if attanpted would alienate 
publle support of tha achoola to auch an extent that they could 
Bot ba oparatad suceaeafully.** 

B. CoBtlniad eoatrovar^ on integration question. „ 1 ^ , ^ 

1. m inwm, mS, Hodgaa urged the people to "atoid defiance or 
avaaloa of tha opinion of tha thiited States Su^reae Court' by ^ 
ta«vlag thalr ObUdran '^roluntarily attend separate public schools. 

2. Mmy of itata*a nanapapara praised Hodgea* atateMnt. but HAACP 
dattotmcad It. I . 

3. Xa lata Auguat, 1955, "Patriota of North C*'<>lg*"r*^,f 
orgMdMlon aiaad at Maintaining "the purity ^f the lihlte race 
aair of AagloHBasoa laatltutlona"— was fomed. j 

4. Vttblie achooU opaaad in Saptartber, 1955, wlthbut serious 
' laeldaati and alao oClll cooplately segregated. 

5. In fan, IW» tbrea black graduates of I>»J»»?f,?^«5 ^^J^J 
adalttad aa uadargradnatea to 1JHC at Chapel Hill— first in 
aOhool'a 160-^ blatory. Bvant took place ^^^^J^* ~}^«^. 
by tbraa f adaral judgea that university must consider applications 
vltbout ragard to race. 

C. Beaaarob Triaagla* 

1. Govaraor Hodgaa' led efforts beginning in 1955 to develop state 
and fffglonal center of Industrial, governmental, and academic 

resaarcb Uboratorlaa. ^ . m. i mn 

2. Efforta eulnlnatad la Besearch Triangle, with cnapei iiixx, 
Durham, and Balelgh f orodjng TrljmgU 



3. By 1961 start had baaa made. u j ^4aa\» 

a. Fiva-*houaand-acre Basaarch Park had been established In middle 

of Triaaola. . 

b. CheBatraad Corporation had located its main research center 

there. , 

c. U.S. Poraatry Service buUt laboratory. I 

d. Basaarch triangle Institute, contract research organlaatlon. 
had been eatabllahed. 

D. Democratic priaarlea of 1956. 

1. Hodgaa e«ally won noalaation for governorship. 

2. Ervln aaaMy won nomination for U.S. senator. . 

3. Pour of atSte'a congreasional districts experienced bitter 
contaaco In Irtiich Southern Manifesto, urging resistance to 
Intagratlon, Sa laaua. In general, backers of the Southi o 
MMlfaoto defaaM their opponents, as only one nonslgner of 
Mnlfaato won nokaatlon. , 

B. Special saasloa of Oedaral Aaaembly— July, 1956. 

1. Purposo wat to cope with integration question. 

2. Main action was proposed constitutional amendment recommenced by 
"Paarsall Coonitteat" 

a. ••Paarsall PUn'^ woul^ enable parents who did not want their 
children going to Integrated schools to withdraw them and 
reealva prlvaea tuition grants from state. 
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b* Voters approved amendaent by vide nargln at spectiil election. 

a* Itlttle c«aM» of plan, and It was declared unconstitutional 
by ftdaval court in 1966. 
F. BlectloA of 1956. 

1. Iio#ij»f.iMni lEOvemorship over Republican Kyle Hayes by vote of 

760 W to 37S,000. 
~2v M0OV#€ Adlai Stenrenton barely carried state over President 

Bia«Alioii»c-^591»0Q0 votaa to 573,000. 
3. Swcma earviad atate, elective all state officials and eleven 

of Ciiiiva r«pramtativet In Coa6.^ss. 

t 

V. Govaraof lo4iM'« ««cond adalnlstratloii, 1957-1961. 

A. <SmMt9X AM«i0b|y of 1957. 

1. Movod towuEd twtw^iMatiian of govennent. 

a. Cmttd Oapavtaant of Adnlaiatration, consisting of Budget 
Diviai^n and Purebaae and Contract Division. 

b. Director «if General Services replaced Board of Public 
Bttildiitgs and Grounds. ( 

c. noTin WWiitTTir State BlgtaMay Coanission replaced State Highway 
and foblie liorVa Conisalon. 

, d. Vriion syatMi uti separated fron Highway Department and 
eatabllihad a» State Prison Department. 

2. chMites 1ft tax Uws were nade to ease taxes of sMltistate 
coi^pofatiotta* Partly du« to these changes and to extensive 
adv^rtislag eattpalgfi, new industries worth over $100 million 
had been brought to state by end of 1957. 

B. Electiona of 1958. 

1. ». Bveratt Jordan, who had been appointed to U.S. Senate 
folMliig doath of V. Kerr Scott, overwhelmingly won race 
for Ui.S. senator. 

2. Democrats won eleven of twelve seats in national House of 
Bmpreaaatatlvas. 

C. North Catollna recovered rapidly from recession of 1957-1958, as 
Bod^fes** program to attract industry gained momentum. 

1. Kimy new Induatrlea were established, and old ones expaoded. 

2. Industrial Investment in state reached unprecedented hii^h. 

3. There was nwrlccd development of food procesaing and othi«r 
Indttslirles reUted to agriculture. 

4. Spectacular expansion occurred in electronics and chemicals. 

D. General Aaaeably of 1959. 

1. Proposed several bond lesues for capital Improvements which 
were approved by voters. 

a. Total amount involved was over $34 million. 

b. Over half was for higher educational institutions; over 
one third was for state mental inatitutions. 

c. Renalnder was for coanunity colleges, state hospitals, 
statfr ports, stste training schools, and state rehabilitation 
center for blind. 

2. Provided for construction of legislative building. 

3. Passsd minimum hourly wage law setting wage at 75 cents for 
employees In cempettlee hiring more than five people. Horth 
Carolina wae fi^et atate la Southeast to enact minimum wage lav. 

4. Made polio vaccination for children compulsory. Ilorth Carolina 
was first state In nation to do oo. / 

5. Deaplte adoptl4»n of Urgent budget in state history up to that / 
time, $2.1 billion, legislature passed no new taxes. / 
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school, was «alor issue 1. De«ocratlc pri«arlea 

2 irflHfSicMtlc prlfflsry for governor. Terry Sanford led 

1. 269!5o0 vStes to 182.000. with two other can- 

dUatM rscelviag about 100.000 votes apiece. 
3. In steoiid prlW.8M»«o»* defeated Uke, an outspoken 

cSpS-STof totSratlcm. by vote of 352.000 to 276.000. 
A. iS^ral election Sanford defeated Republican Robert L. Gavin 

by vote of 733.00O to 614,000. 
1 SL^^Ite wm aU naior state offices, again won eleven of 

S .LriS^auiSal House of Representatives, and «aintained 

6. S:^rrit1or;"Ke!:Lt£^^^^ ^publican lUchar^ ™ 
STJSte's presidential contest-713,000 votes to 656.000. 

Integration In Horth Carolina, 1957-1961. 

^l/SlttS WMia addltlooia black pupils In 1958. 
2. S^S SSUIJ^JM «»ati« ~l»ltt.d black, to £o«.rly 

inteerated schools la seven cities and towns. 

SSttaSblMk. to th.lt f««».rl, all-*lt. . 
S. ^961 t1i«. wt. than 200 black atod«.t. In daaegtagated 

. B, SST STpii^. b, (ad«al g.v.r»«.t. ..gt.g.tlon 

Sd "SLSS « L., bu.«. train., airpla.... »«1 at -an, 
bua tOTliiala, raUnay Btatlon., and airports. 

f'SS Si^lSJt*5^S'S;»t« Sit-in d«natrati«» in South 

in GrsMubow o* ».b«uaxy 1. I960. -..r.ful 
J sit-ins eontinini and f***^ *"* PM"ful 

J. SlSnSci^;™.*^. b.*-. to ..rv. on lnt.grat«i basi. other. 
diMontlnuad lunch counter wrvlce or operated J"*' 
itill otbera. esMclaUy In .Mil toon., continued segregation. 

*. S^S tS2?S; "S^pScSted. so». especially in Pied~nt 
eitias, did «»ay with segtasation. 

U«n^ogJ.M: with only about 30 parent of pot«.ti.l nonwhit. 
voters registered. 

Administration of Gov. Terry Sanford. 1961-1965, i«,.4„„ 
• ^^ne«l iSseiAly of 1961 enacted more far-reaching legislation 
rluin Anv Other session in twentieth century. 
1 SaS7cS«;« «?. -ade in atate'. adnlnlstratlve machinery. 
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a. Ten new state agencies created. 

b. fhre* boards established relating to existing agencies. 

c. three egeneiee weria abolished. 

d. Hsny agenciee underwent sooe statutory change, ranging from 
coaplete reorgenisation to gaining or losing a board member. 

2. Governor 8anfOfd*s campaign had stressed •'quality education, 
and legielaturo Mde large appropriations for education. 

a. Ap^opriated $A6l nilllon for public schools, which made 
poeeible * 21.8 percent increase in teachers* salaries. 

b. Appropriated $61 million for higher education. 

3. About $M mililon was appropriated to state mental institutions. 

4. to flmee program, all exemptiona including food were removed 
fron 3 petoent sales tax, escipt for some special items such as . 
prescription drugs and school books. r „4in„„ 

5. Legi»lat«re also submitted to voters proposal that 96I.5 million 
in capital improvement bonds be issued. 

a. Hall was to be spent on educational institutions. Almost 
one fourth would go to state ports. 

b. Other funds were to be spent on mental institutions, state 
goveraaent buildings, conmunity coUeges, correctional 
schoele, and new building for State Library and Department 
of Arehive* and History. * . , ^ 

c. In MoveBiber, 1961, voters overwhelmingly defeated entire 
bottd iisue proposal. ' 

6. Addltlonel 19,000 workers brought under state minimum wage law. 

7. Stringent "law against gaaiblers and point-:ixers in athletic 

contests was pessed^ rrL^*.- «.n 

8. State House of Hei^resentatives was reapportioned. Efforts to 
reapportion state Senate failed. 

9. Due to stete's lose of one seat in national House of Represen- 
tatives. General Assembly created new Eighth Congressional 
District, gerrynandering it in effort to insure defeat of 
Charles R. JTonas, north Carolina's only Republican in Congress. 

10. General Assembly adopted six proposed ^^f^^'^f^^^^J^^^^^J^lj 
which were approved by the people in referendum of November, 1962. 

a. "Court reform" amendment made significant changes in state s 

Judicial system. ^ ^-^ . 

1) Set up General Court of .Justice which would be unified 
judicial system consisting of three divisions. 

a) Appellate division. 
^ ' b) Superior Court division. 

c) District Court division. 

2) Judges of district courts were to be elected to four-year 

3) Oneo^ more magistrates for each countr would be appointed 
by senior resident Judges upon nomination by clerk of 
Buperior court. Kaglstrates would serve two-year terms. 

b. Procedure was esUblished for automatic reapportionment of 
state's House of Representatives by Speaker after each federal 

c Thlrrimendment clarified constitutional provisions controlling 
succession to offices of governor and lieutenant governor 
in event of death, resignation, removal from office, or 
temporary incapacity. 
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d. Ganotal Aasembly was given authority to reduce reskdence 
reouirenant for voting in presidential election*.. 1 

«. OMaral Aasembly was authorized to fix and regulatA salaries 
Snilcti!! Vaie officars constituting Counci^ofWe and 
Bxactttlve iDepavtmer.t . V jj, 

£. nnal anendaent clarified legislature's powers to pifovide 
for uniform, statewide classification and exemption of 
property for -purposes of taxation. 

** x!*GJvI!ioJiSd continued effort begun by his predecessor to 
attract industry to state and to increase trade.. 

a. Bxtenalv^ public relations campaign. ^ 

b. Horth Carolina Trade Fair at Charlotte, 1961. 

2. RaauUi of effort as of late 1961. -.,,„„i« 

a. Increase In research activities in Research Triangle. 

b. iweatments in new industries and expansions la 1961 reached 
record high of $279 million— increase of $44 «t«lioo over 

c. Ihirot^ JSoigh state ports of Wilmington and Morehead City 
reached all-tlae high in 1961 of $1,135 million, almost 
double revenues of four- years earlier. 

C. North. Carolinians filled many l^igh federal posts in Kennedy admin- 
istration. Outstanding examples include the following. 

1. Luther Hodges, secretary of commerce. 

2. Volt Gllmore, director of U.S. Travel Service. 

3. J. Spencer Bell, Judge of Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

D. Elections of 1962: Republican upsurge. D«„r«-«ntatives. 

1. Two Republicans were elected to national House of Representatives. 
aTchailes R. Jonas won in new Eighth District, where A. Paul 

Kitchen was defeated. Effort to gerrymander Jonas out of 

Congress failed. n ^ j ». 

b. James T. Broyhill won in Ninth Congressional District. 

2. Republicans booited strength in state's House of Representatives 

to twenty-one seats. M«%4«A-««f 

3. GOP showed strength in many counties, especially InTledmont. 

E. General Assembly of 1963. ^ ^, ,> 

1. Was first to meet in new legislative building. 

2. Increased teachers' salaries. 

3 Provided for establishment of state system of community colleges, 
industrial education centers, and technical institutes. 

4. Changed name and status of three branches of UHC: 

a. Original university became UU ' at Chapel Hill. 

b. woman's College became UNC at Ureensboro. 

c RaleiBh campus became North Carolina State-4Jniversity. 

5. Jir^ stlte-sJJ^orted, two-year colleges-Asheville, Wilmington, 
and Charlotte—were made into four-year colleges. 

6. Most controversial action was passag*? of Speaker Ban Law, 
which provided that no state-supported college or university 
fould allow its facilities to be used by a speaker who was 
Cowmmist party member; advocate of overthrow of 

Nirth Carolina; who had pleaded the Fifth Amendment 
in refusing to answer any question concerning Communist or 
subversive activities. 

TlnTrsf Di^c;atic primary for governorship ^"dge Richardson 
Preysr ran flr^t, receiving 281,000 votes. Former Judge Dan 
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Moore VAS second with 219 » 000 votes. I. Beverly Lake was 

thm ifl»ti 227,000. 
2. 1» mc9oA prlaarry Moore defeated ?reyer» who had Governor Sanford' 

•iWimrt* 490*000 votes to 294,000. 
9. In ffmurttJ •lection Moore defeated Republican Robert L. Gavin, 

7M»0Q0 votes to 606,000. 
4. Pros, tyadoii Johnson defeated Ropubllcaa Barry Goldwater In 

state's ^ssidentlAl balXotlns, 800,000 votes to 625,000. 
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APPEMDIX I 

THE HATURB OF THB HORTH CAROLINA STATE ARCHIVES 
\ff Paul P* Hoffman 



Xhfi veeovds and iBanuacripta that conpriae the North Carolina 
State AreUvaa fall into thsfae broad groupat recorda of the colony 
and atate of Horth Caxolina; racorda of the countlea and ttmlclpalltlea 
of North Carolina; and nanuscripta and recorda whoae origin ia other 
than govanAental hut that relate in aone way to the hlatory and develop- 
ment of North Ciirolina and that are dealgnated aa prlvata collectlona. 
Together theae three groupa of recorda and manuacripta document all 
faceta of the hlatory of the atete from early colonial diya to the preacnt. 
The amount and qunlity of documentation for thla broad time apan, however, 
ia uneven ^ aa variable aa were the Indlvlduala who created the 
documentation* 

Prior to the Treaty of Paris, 1783, recorda created in the course 
of the conduct of governmental business were theoretically the property 
of the proprietors or the British crown and were regularly shipped 
back to England wh«p their active purpose had been served in the colony. 
By terms of the 1783 treaty, those records remaining in the former colony 
became the property of the new atate. For many years the Division of 
Archives and History haa employed an agent in England to copy official 
recorda in Brltlah repositories relating to North Carolina. These 
copies are available at the State Archives and are continually being 
supplemented aince the program is an ongoing one. 

Documentation of all activities and subjects appearing in the 
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outline should exist in the archives. Archives exist for the purpose 
of naintalning the recorded documentation of governmental and human 
activity, and absence of such documentation suggests human failure on the 
fart of the record creator or keeper or accident in the form of records 
destruction. Except fpr several counties where fires have destroyed 
records and some loss of records due to war, any gaps in the recorded 
history of the state and counties of North Carolina are due to human 
error. Fortunately such gaps are rare in this state, and most of the 
important records documenting the history Of North Carolina have 

survived. - 

The only limitation placed on the scope of the North Carolina State 
Archives is that accessioned material must relate in some manner to 
North Carolina. There is no limitation on the subjects which may be 
encompassed nor the human activities which may be documented. The 
state, in its sovereign capacity, has the power to honor and place 
accolades upon its most outstanding citizens, on the one hand, and to 
condemn, incarcerate, or execute (according to due process of law) those 
less fortunate. These extremes of human experience as well as those 
between are documented in the State Archives. The vast majority of 
governmental records are impersonal and businesslike in nature, usually 
reflecting business intercourse between people who do not know each 
other. On the other extreme, the general nature of a "private collection- 
Is intimate and personal, often consisting of the general letters of a 
family such as those of a husband and wife or a parent and child. The 
character of a governmental record is different from the private manu- 
script, but together they reflect and docunient all life experiences 
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both publicly formal and privately Informal* 

Nearly all of tbe records and aanuacrlpts In the archives are 
available for consultation. A few series of records are restricted 
from use by statute law, a few by the common law (privileged communi- 
cations), and a few by administrative fiat. The reason for the 
restriction in most cases la for the protection of the privacy of the 
individual or the beneficial Interests of the state. The donors of 
several private collections have restricted public access to them for 
vatylng periods of time and for various reasons. 

to aid a researcher, three general guides to the three broad 
categories of records and manuscripts have been prepared: Summary 
Guide to Research Matetials in the Horth Carolina State ,^chivs£* 
Section Ai Records of the State Artfeacles . 1963, la a listing of records, 
by records series, that were in the archives at the time of preparation 
of the guide. This Guide is out of date and currently out of print. 
Guide ^o Reaearch Materials in the Horth Carolina State Archives . Section 
1* County Records , revised 1977, is a listing by records series of all 
local records in the archives and available on microfilm. Beth Crabtree, 
A Guide ta Private Manuscript Collections in the North Carolina State 
Archives . 1964, is a listing and abstract of 1,175 private collections 
with a valuable Index which also serves as a subject index to the private 
collections. This Guide is presently being updated and expanded to 
include all private collections now in the archives. In addition, 
numerous highly specialized and very specific finding aids have been 
prepared for many groups of records and manuscripts and are available 
in the State Archives Search Room. 
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THE aBCORDS OF THE COLONY AND STA.^ OF NORTH CAROLINA 

I 

The records of the colony and state of North Carolina are 
created In a variety of ways and document actlvltlea Instituted 
according to crown decree, conatitutlonal nandato, statutory mandate, 
or admlalatratlve prerogative In the execution of these mandates. 

The LegliUtlve Papera, dating from the late seventeenth century 
to the present, reflect all aspects of the legislative process in the 
colony and state of Horth Carolina. They contain Information about 
a wide range of auhjccta but wofortunately are difficult £or a re- 
aearch«r to uae due to the absence of an adequate finding aid. Court 
records of the various colonial and state higher courts are in the 
archives, are relatively easy to research, and are thoroughly described 
In finding aids. Of particular research value are the records of the 
Supreme Courtt Original Cases, 1800-1909, for which a comprehensive 
name Index has been prepared. Those records aro probably the easiest 
to research of the major archival groups because of the extensive finding 
aids available. It must be borne in mind that the concept and practice 
of higher courts as arbiters of constitutional review is fairly recent 
and will not be found until its developmental maturity in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century as a function of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina. 

Governors' record© of the colony and state are more voluminous than 
those of the other two branches of government, and they document the 
full scope of gJlrnment operating in its sovereign capacity. Most of 
the papers of the colonial governors that have survived are In the Public 
Record Office in England where they were pi^^ ed as the property of the 
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Brltlsli WWO, but a iw dociaanti for the years 1694 to 1776 are in the 
archives. S«e govetnora' papers for the late colonial period were cap- 
tared ana confiscated by the neir state when it declared independence 
from Great Britain. Copies of «any of the colonial governors' papers 
have been obtained fro« British repositories and are contained in two 
collections In the archives entitled "British Records" and "English 
Records." Proa independence in 1776 until the present the public records 
of the state governors m continuous and serve as the documentation 
of the functions of the governor and the governor's office. There are 
no rnjor gaps 'n this group of records, and as a body these records 
are about equal in historical value to the legislative papers. The 
governors' papers are thoroughly described in a variety of finding aids 
and are relatively easy for researchers to use. 

The Office of Secretary of State developed from that of Secretary 
of the Province Who received his appointment from the Lords Proprietors 
and later the king. The office has been continuous since the chartering 
of the colony, and the documentation to be found among the records of 
the Becretary are of extraordinary historical significance due to the 
fact that he has been the principal records keeper of North Carolina. 
Records of many one-time or sometime executive functions such as the 
laying of the boundaries of the state can be found among the records of 
the secretary due to the fact that legislatively mandated executive 
functions were overseen, but not directed, by him. Documentary material 
found among the papers of the secretary of state, then, are broader than 
the operations of the office Itself. This la an exception to the 
normal archival standard which Is that the records of a specific function 
document only that function, and for this reason the secretary's records 
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take on added siKnIflcaiice from the standpoint of historical research. 
The records of the Office of the Secrett.., of State are adequately 
described In finding aids; but the finding aids are old and not is 
coa^rehansivb as those prepared by present archival standards. Many 
records reswin In the current secretary of state's office, particularly 
those relating to land. 

The records of the offices of Treasurer and Comptroller (in some 
periods entitled Auditor) « although separate offices, became mingled 
in the nineteenth century and their provenance or origin lost. These 
records, a few dating back to the seventeenth century, are of particular 
significance because they document the uses to which the colony's and 
state's liquid and capital assets were put. In addition they account . 
for the accumulation and disposal of the wealth of North Carolina and 
deal with money matters of many types. The finding aids to these records, 
like those of the secretary of state, are adequate but not as compre- 
hensive as present archival standards mandate. 

There are records documenting thousands of other functions and 
from hundreds of colonial and state offices, departments, commissions, 
boards, agencies, and other bodies Included among the archives of North 
Carolina. The most valuable aspect of the records of these functions 
and offices is usually that which documents the creation and implemen- 
tation of public policy. Examples are the minutes and other records of 
the North Carolina Board of Education and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. These document the creatloa, development. Implementation, 
ane alteration of policy in regard to public education, its response to 
public opinion, and philosophical developments relating to the subject. 
Another good example, selected from a modem agency, are the records 
of the Department of Social Services which reflect the changing attitudes 
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and theories as the concept of "public charity" developed Into "public 
welfare^" and further into "social service" as a mainstream public 
function and a part of governmental policy incorporated Into law^ In 
sunoary^ the colonial and state records of North Carolina encompass 
all aspects of a govenuMnt acting in its political capacity as sovereign » 

THE KECORDS OF THE COUNTIES OF NORTH CAROLINA 

The nature of a county government is very different from that of a 
state or national government* The major function of a sovereign body 
such as a state is the freation and isq>lementation of public policy; 
but a county does not exercise sovereignty nor does it create policy « 
Rather it executes the orderly administration of a defined geographical 
area for the general welfare and safety of its inhabitants « It Is the 
county in its welfare capacity acting through Its creature the coxinty 
court 9 and In later days the county commissioners In addition to the 
courts whose functions are reflected in the county records* 

The county then Is the next level of authority and organization 
above that of the family^ and it^ functions are an extension of the 
family in the sense fhat It affords the same sort of protection and 
privilege to Its citizens both weak and strong^ old and youngs that a 
good man in the prime of life would afford his children , spouse > 
siblings, and parents* One nf the basic principles of a civilized society 
Is che exaction of public vengeance for private wrongs through the Impartial 
enforcement of law* The chief executive officer of a county, the sheriff, 
is charged with the maintenance of law and order as well as other executive 
functions, and he is directly responsible to the county court • 

Another familial type of county function is that of caring for the 
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person and affAirt of those unable to care for themselves. This 
function, a direct responsibility of the county court, extends to 
protection of the unborn, the orphaned, the Insane, the Incompetent, 
\ the poor, the indigent, the bound, the elderly, and the dead. These 

responsibilities are usually executed through established institutions 
such as insane asyluns, hones for the elderly, and hospitals or 
through citizen agents functioning as guardians, administrators, 
executors, or masters of apprentices. Citizen agents are usually 
required to post perfoxnance bonds and to report regularly to the court; 
and the institutions, as a part of the county government, create records 
of their oun. Other institutions often found as a part of county 
goverments include jails, reform schools, public schools, poor houses, 
and libraries. These institutions, although seemingly unrelated, all 
reflect the county functioning for the welfare of its Inhabitants. 

An adninistrative function of counties is the maintenance of 
various registries to r^ord events for the protection of the principals 
concerned and the advertisement of the ever**:a to the public at large. 
Among these are the registration of births, deaths, marriages, divorces, 
property transfers, major debts, military discharges, and wills. All 
of these registers contain the records of what Is traditionally accepted 
as the most important changes in status and in wealth In an individual's 
life. The registers are open to the public from the moment of creation 
and serve both as a constant record of the individual's changes in 
condition and as a record of the second step from a primitive society: 
the accretion of dependents and property. 

This second level of civilization— publicly proclaimed reapon- 
slbllities and exclusive claims In the form of marriage, family, and 
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prop«rty-h«ii been tocognlaed as an underlying force behind western 
society since history has been recorded. It is only natural then that 
the disposition of one's property should be of utmost concern to 
individuals mmre of their own nortallty. Property, as the ultimate 
measure of the state of a person's welfare, has i^lnce ancitnt Rome been 
disposed of according to the wishes of the owner in the form of a will. 
The enforc«»nt of the terms of a will is a function of the county court, 
and if the wUl Is prepared according to the proper forms, it is the 
only tlae that an ordinary Individual has the opportunity to create 
policy that will be carried out with the force of law by a duly consti- 
tuted court of record. An ordinary man. then, la able to play the role 
of sovereign only in the drawing o^ his will. Such an Important court 
function is recorded in minute detail from the probate of the will 
itself, to the swearing and posting of bond of the administrators or 
executors, to the registering of the will, to the inventory of the 
estate, its disposition, and Its closing. Records relating to estates, 
which maude the disposition of the property of those who die without 
a will, constitute one of the «08t Important groups to be found among 
the county records due to the fact that they document the actual 
transfer of parts of the land of the county and the personal property 

of its inhabitants. 

The welfare of the inhabitants of a county is addressed in a wide 
variety of, other functions such as the control of land usage, the 
Issuing of building permits, the issuing of licenses for the right to 
exercise various privileges, the maintenance of roads and of a health 
department among others. Until the state constitution of 1868 all 
actions in a county were a function of the court. After 1868 with the 
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Introdttction of the system of county coBmlssionerSj a cleir line was 
established between the judicial and the administrative iunctions* 
Judicial actions such aS trials, proving (probate of w;lll8, etc.)» 
and swearing (of witnesses, officials, etc.) remaine/ the responsi- 
bility of the courts ♦ Administrative actions such /is the issuing of 
licMises, land use pexnits, and the maintenance of health departments 
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became the responsibility of the commissioners 

In summary, the county records relate to welfare of the 
individuals living in the icounty in a variety/ of ways. The basic 
function of the county is the welfare of tyse inhabitants; and its 
records document the functions necessary protect that welfare such 
as the policy-making functions, relief it court, the existence of 
institutions, the maintenance of regptries, licensing, and land use 
as well as the orderly transfer of/property. The county records are 
well described in finding aids jkvA are not difficult to research, 
with the exception of the ^tt minutes which are in chronological 
order but are seldom in^xed. 

/ 

THE PRIVATE polLECTIONS OF THE NORTH CAROLINA ARCHIVES 

Unlik^the county and state records which flow Into the State 
Archives in an orderly and logical manner as prescribed by law, the 
private collections are usually received as gifts from a private 
Individual or group. As a result, there is no readily discernible 
loglt to the comprehensiveness, type, volume, or nature of private 
collections. The only things they share In common are their non- 
governmental origin and chelr relationship to North Carolina. 
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Th« bulk of the private collections are family letters and 
personal business papers. Many important North Carolina families 
are i;epresented, an4 the information contained in the collections 
usually concerns the interest of the writer, current events, aiid 
family affairs. Family papers arc particularly valua^e for the study 
of social history, and they often afford a first-hand look at how 
j»eople lived in various periods. Usually family collections include 
documents relating to financial matters; but they are best characterized 
as intimate and personal, and they often afford an insight into the 
development of ideas and the thought processes /of the principals. 
Correspondence with people other than family itembers is usually limited 
to incoming letters since easy methods of maintaining copies are 
relatively new, and few people went to thi trouble of manually copying 
outgoing correspondence. These collections, more than 1,600, are 
described in finding aids with autograph and subject index cards. As 
noted earlier in this essay, the Crautree Guide * s index offers an ex- 
cellent sense of the range of subjects covered by private collections. 

Among the private collections are account books of businesses and 
plantations, some records and transcripts of colleges, church minutes, 
and records of a number of North Carolina clubs and organizations. 
The archives is markedly weak in its ' 'hidings relating to political 
parties and business activities in the state as well as material re- 
lating to current events. 

THE MILITARY COLLECTION OP THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE ARCHIVES 

A special collection devoted to the military actions of the colony 
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and state has been assembled from a variety of sources. The Military 
Collection is uni^ts^^n the archives and consists of records and 
manuscripts vhich document both governmental and private activities. 
The collection was actually created by archivists and is "artificial" 
in the liiaise that It iSbea nht flow from specific governmental functions 
nor private actions but rather is a variety of materials grouped 
together because they relate to the subject of military actions. The 
collection, dating from 1742 to 1956, consists of materials under the 

following headings: Spanish Invasion, 1742-1748; Frontier Scouting 

/ 

and Indian Wars, 1758-1788; the War of the Regulation, 1768-1779; 
Tr^p Returns, 1747-1859; the War of the- Revolution; the Cumber^^ 
Bkttalion, 1786-1792; the War of 1812; the Mexican Warj-^hTcivil 
War; the Spanish-American War; World War I; Worljil^ar II; naval 
miscellaneous papers » 1770-1956* The collection has not been expanded 
to Include the vara In Korea or Vletnaa* / 



During the two world wars special history committees and recLrds 
collectors were appointed early In the conflicts at both state ard 
county levels, and the results of their efforts are included In this 
collection* In the cases of other conflicts, the collecting was done 
retroactlvelys The collection Is uneven In coverage and eclectic In 
character but Is of significant value to researchers in the field of 
military history. The collection is comprehensively described in 
finding aids* 

This introduction to the North Carolina State Archives is intended 
to demonstrate the scope of the materials available with emphasis upon 
the nature of the most Important holdings* The outliT\e offered here deal 
primarily with subjects and events, any study of which should be sub- 
stantlally enhanced by the information available in the collections 
of the State Archives. 
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RESOURCES OF THE DIVISION OF ARCHIVES AND HISTORY 



Unless othervlse stated, all unpublished resources are found 
in the office of the Archaeology and Historic Preservation Section, 
and all published resources are publications of the Division of 
Archives and History. 



THE NATURAL SETTING: NORTH CAROLINA GEOGRAPHY AND ECOI^Y 

a. Historical Publications 

Caaip , Cordelia. The Influence 6f Geography upon Early North 
Carolina . 1963V 

Corbltt, David L. Explorations , Descrlptlous, and Attenpted 
Settleoents of Carolina , 1584-1590 . Revised, 1953. 

CuBming, WHllam P. North Carolina in Maps . Reprinted, 1973. 

NATIVE AMERICANS: THE INDIANS OF NORTH CAROLINA 

a. Archaeology and Historic Preservation 

Cashion, Jerry C. Fort Butler and the Cherokee Indian 
Removal from North Carolina . 1970. 

Garrow, Patrick H. The Mattamtiskeet Documents : A Study in 
Social History . 1975. ~ 

b. Historic Sites Mailing Address 

Town Crieek Indian Box 306, Mount Gllead, N.C. 

Mound 27306 

c. Historical Publications 

Lae, E. Lawrence. Indlaii Wars in North Carolin a, 1663-1763 . 
Repiicted, 1968. 

Splndel, Donna. Introductory Guide to Indian-Related Records 
in the North Carolina State Archives . 1977. 

Vouth, Stanley A. Indians in North Carolina . 6th printing, 
1972. 

d. Museum of HisLoi^ 

Relevant artifacts available in the collections include: 
Indian artifacts (tools, weapons, clothing, itnplements) . 
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EUROFEAN EXPLOBATION AND BEGINNINGS OF SETTIEICNT, 1497-1660 

a. Historical Publications 

Corbitt, David Leroy, ed. Explorations . Descriptions, md 
Attempted Settlements ©i Carolina . 1584-1590. Revised, 1953. 

Parker* Nattie Erma Edwards, ed. North Carolina Charters jmd 
Constitutions. 122&lli2&* ^963, 

Stick, David. Dare County ; A History . 3rd printing, 1975. 

b. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts include: weapons, books. Sir Walter 
Raleigh portrait, coins. 

/ 

ALBEMMU£ COUNTY: CRADM OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1663-1689 

a. Historical Publications 

Parker, Mattie Erma Edwards, ed. North Carolina Charters and 
Constitutions. 1^=1^- 1963. 

, ed. North Carolina Higher-Court Records . 

1670-1696 . 1968, 

Powell, William S. The Carolina Charter of 1663 . 1954.* 

i The Proprietors of Carolina . 1%8. 

. ^ Countle £| Albemarle ia Carolina . A goUec- 

tlon si documents . 1664-1675. 1958. 

b. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts include: pictures of Lords Proprietors 
and John Locke. 



THE EMERGENCE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1689-1729 
a. Historical Publications 

Boyd, William K. , ed. William Bvrd's Histories of the 

Dividing Line Betwixt Virginia and North Carolina. 1929.* 

Parker, >lattie Erma Edwards, ed. North Carolina Higher-Court 
Records . 1670-1696 . 1968. 

, ed. North Carolina Higher - Court Records . 

1697-1701 . 1971. 
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Price, WiUl«B$., Jr., ed. North CargUna Higher >Court 

, ad. North Carolina fligfefir-fiouEt Minutes , 

1799-1723 . 1977. 

Rankin, Hugh F. fltates qo^Qi^lftl North Carolina. 
5th printing, 1975. 

Todd, Vincent H. , ed. Chris tonh yon (^raffenreld's Account of 
^ gouading si fiSS ISSS* ^^^O.* 

h. Museum 6i History ^ 

Relevant astifacta Include: North Carolina currency, 

counterfeiting staaps. 



IMHIGRAIION AND EXPANSION, 1729-1775 

a. Historical Publications 

Meyer, Duane. The Highland Scots of Nortii Carolina > 1968. 

Newsome, A. R., ed. ^ssssil 2iW^SSms. iJ£SZMdSSA SS^^ 
Scotland to North Carolina . 1774-1775 . 4th printing, 1976. 

b. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts Include: firearms, currency, coins. 



AGRICULTUBB AND INDUSTRY, 1729-1775 

s. Historic Sites Mailing Address 

Brunswick Town P.O. Box 356, Southport, N.C. 28461 

Historic Halifax P.O. Box 406, Halifax, N.C. 27839 

b. Historical Publications 



Cathey, Cornelius 0. Agriculture l|i North Carolina before 
the Civil VfilK. 1966. 



c. Museum of History 

Reliant artifacts Include: silver collection. 

TRAH8P0RXATICN, TRADE, TOWNS, AND COMMUNICATION IN COLONIAL NORTH 



CAROLINA 



a. Historic Sites 



Mailing Address 



Brunswick Town 
Historic Bath 
Historic Halifax 



P.O. Box 356, Southport, N.C, 28461 
P.O. Box 124, Bath, N.C. 27808 
P.O. Box 406, Halifax, N.C. 27839 
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b. Historical Publications 

CuBmiliig, WlUlaiii P. Csptaln issgs WMi£. m MfiM. IS^ the 
Colonial CartottraphY oi the Worth Carolina Coast. 1969. 

lennon. Donald R. and Kalian. Ida Brooks. The Wilmington 
Town Book . 1743- 1778 > 1973. 

"jtwrnal of colonial town Includes inforinatlon on consumer 
protection, price controls, maintenance of streets, fire 
protection, etc. 

Parker, Mattle Erma Edwards. Money Problems of Earl^ Tar 
Heels . 5th printing, I960. 

THE SOCIAL ORDER IN COLONIAL NORTH CAROLINA 

a. Archaeology and Historic Preservation 

lobst, Richard W. "Report on Hezeklah Alexander House." Un- 
published research report. 

Slims, Anastatia. 'nteport on William King House, Bertie 
County." Unpublished research report. 

b. Historic Sites Mailing Address 

Brunswick Town P.O. Box 356. Southport, M.C. 28461 

Historic Bath P.O. Box 124. Bath, N.C. 27808 

Historic Halifax P.O. Box 406. Halifax, N.C. 27839 

c. Historical Publications 

Allcott, John V. Colonial Homes in North Carolina. 1975. 

Crow, Jeffrey J. 3hc l^lack poerience in Revolutionary North 
Carolina . 1977. 

Cutten, George B. Levised by Mary Reynolds Peacock. Silver - 
smiths si North Carolina . 1696- Ig^O. Revised. 1973. 

Lemmon, Sarah McCulloh, ed. Tgie Pettiarew Papers. Vol.1, 
1685-1818. 1971. 

Matthews , Alice E . Society in Reyoluttonary North Carolina . 
1976. 

Watson, Alan D. Society in Colonial North Carolina. 1975. 

d. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts include: anutf boxes, fire tongs, re- 
production clay pipes, music staff, writing pen. 
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RELICIOUS AND CULTURAL DEVELOPlffiNT IN COLONIAL NORTH CAROLINA 

a. Historic Sites Mailing Address 

Brunswick Town P.O. Box 356, Southport, N.C. 28461 

Historic Bath P.O. Box 124, Bath, N.C. 27808 

Ristorlc Halifax P.O. Box 406, Halifax, N.C. 27839 

b. Historical Publications 

Calhoon Robert M. Religion as^ t||e American Revolution in 
North Carolina . 1976. 

/ Fries, Adelaide L. , ed. |tfecords o£ j:^ j^rayians in Nor£h 
Carolina . Vol. I, 1752-1771. Reprinted, 1968. 

^. Records of the Moravians in North Carolina. 

Vol. II, 1752-1775. Reprinted, 1968. 

Hall, Clement. ^ Collection of Mto Christian Experiei;ice s , 
S entences , find Several Places of g^^^ip^re ImprQvy4. 
Edited by William 8. Powell. 1961. 
/ First nonlegal work published in North Carolina. 

Hudson, Arthuc Palmer.^ Songs o^ Carolina CH^gt^eg (?olonj.8t8, 
1663-1763^ r 1962. 

Leimon, Sarah tfcCulloh, ed. 23>£ Pettigrew papers. Vol! I, 
1685-1818. 1971. 

Powell, William S. Introduction to Journal of the House 
of Bjaagsgas 2i ^ ?rovlnce of ^SSJ^I p^rplina. Reprinted, 
i9S8.** 

Pruett, Janes and Rigsby, Lee. ^ Selective Music pl,blioftr4^phY 
framtlislfiEiai IfiyziM. 1^962. 

c. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts include; bell, book, candle, tokens. 



NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS, 1730-1763: CONST ECUIIONAI, CONTROVERSIES 
AxND ANGLO-FRENCH WARS 

a. Historic Sites Mailing Address 

Fort Dobbs Route 9, Box A 415, Statesville, N.C. 

28677 

b. Historical Publications 

Lee , E . Lawrence. Indian V[firs in Npr^l^ Carolina^ 1663''1763. 
Reprinted, 1968. 
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Powell, Willian S. , ed. The Papers of William Trji^n. 
Forthconlng* 

Roblaaon, Bladofall P. The Mve Royal poverttors of North 

Carplina . 1729-1775. Reprinted, 1968. 

c« Muaetim of Hlatory 

Relevant artlfacta Include: weapons. 



SECTIONALISM IN COLONIAL NORTH CAROLINA 

a. Tryon Palace • Mailing Address 

Tryon Palace P. 0. Box 1007, New Bern, N.C, 28560 

THE NORTH CAROLINA REGULATORS: 1766-1771 

a. Historic Sites ^^^J-"| ^5^^*?^ m r 

Alamance Itotite 1, Box 108, Burlington, N.C. 

Battlesround 27215 

b. Historical Publications 

Powell, William S. The War of the Regulation and the Battle 
of Alamance. Jfajr 16, 1771 . 5th printing, 1975. 

Powell, William S., Huhta, James K., and Pamha-B. Thomas J., 
comps. and eda. The Regulators in North Carolina: A 
Documentary Hiatory , 1759-1776. 1971. 

THE COMING OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1763-1775 
a. Archaeology and Historic Preservation 

Hatch, Charles E., Jr. "The Battle of Moores Creek Bridge." 
Unpublished research report. 

h. Historical Publications 

Boyd, William K. , ed. Soto Eighteenth Century Tracts Con- 
cernlng North Carolina , 1927* 

Butler , Llndley S. North Carolina and the Comina of the 
Kevolution , 1763 -1776 . 1976, 

Hlgglnbotha' , Don, ed. The PaEcrs of James lr_^^ Vol. I, 
1767-177- . 1976. 

Keith, Alice Barnwell. The John Gra^ Blour^ Vol. T, 

176A-1785. 1952 . 
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Price, William S. , Jr. Not a Conquered l£22l|; 2H2 
Carol tniantt View Parliamentary Taxation, 1975. 

THE TRAHSITIOM FROM tOLONY TO STATEHOOD, 1776 

« Historic Sites Mailing Address 

Historic Halifax p.o. Box 406, Halifax, N.C. 27839 

b. Historical Publications 

Ganyard, Robert L. Thfe Emergence of North Carolina's 
ftfevolutionarv State Government. 1978. 

Mitchell. Memory P. North Carolina's Signers; Brie| Sketches 
o| ihe Wb2 Signed tlie Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution . 2nd printing, 1969. 

c . Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts include: currency. 
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THE NEW STATE AND ITS PROBLEMS, 1776-1781 

a. Historic Sites ''f^^^'^Jf'^T" n c 28501 

Caswell-Heuse P*0. Box 3043, Kinston, N.C. 28501 

Iredell Hmw^ 105 B. Church Street, P.O. Box 474, 

Edenton, N. C. 27932 

b. Historical Pablications 

Fries, Adelaide L., ed. Records of the MorsvJ^M North 
Carolina . Vol. III. 1776-1779. Reprinted, 1968. 

Higginbotham, Don, ed. The PmSIS of Iredell. Vol. I. 

1767-1777. 1976. 

, ed. iThe Papers of James Iredell* Vol.11, 

1778-1783. 1976. 



Troxler, Carole Watterson. The Loyalist Experience in North 
Carolina . 1976. 

THE WAR IN MORTH CAROLINA, 1776-1781 

a. Archaeology and Historic Pieservation 

Meier, Kathleen E. "General William Leuolr and Fort 
Defiencc." Unpublished research report. 
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b. Historic Sites Mailing Address 

House In the Route 3, Box 924, Sanford, N.C. 

Horseshoe 27330 

c. Historical Publicatiom. 

Calhoon, Robert M. Religion and the American Revolution in 
North Carolina . 1976. 

Crow, Jeffrey J . ^ Chronicle of North Carolina During the 
American Revolution . 1975. 

. The Black Experience In Revolutionary North 
Carolina . 1977. 

Matthews , Alice E . Society lii Revolutionary North Carolina . 
1976. 

Moss, Patricia B., coop, and Crowy Jeffrey J., ed. A Guidebook 
to Revolutionary Sites in North Carolina . 1975. 

O'Donnell, Janes H. III. 3he Cherokees of North Carolin a in 
^ American Revolution^ 1976. 

Rankln» Hugh F. Greene And Cornwall is ; ^ Campaign in the 
Carol Inas . 1976. 

. The jt^orth Carolina Continental Line in the 

American Revolution . 1977. 

. North Carolina in the American Revolution . 4th 

printing, 1975. 

Robinson, Blackwell P. 2l&£ Revolutionary War Sketches of 
WilllaiB By. Davie . 1976. 

Still, William N., Jr. North Carcllna's Revolutionary War 
Haw . 1976. 



AFERMATM OF THE REVOIiUTION, 1781-1789 

a« Historical Publications 

Fries, Adelaide L. Records of the Moravians in North 
Carolir a. Vol. IV, 1780-1783. Reprinted,. 1968. 

Higglnbothaa, Don, ed. Tt^e Papers of James Iredell . Vol. II, 
1778-1783, 1976* 

Keith, Alice Barnwell, ed. The John Gray Blount Papers . 
Vol. I, 1764-1789. 1952. 
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LiBBBon, Sarah McCulloh, ed. The Pettlerew Papers. Vol. I» 
1685^1818. 1971. 

Walter » Richard, ed. ^ Poems of Governor Thomas Burke of 
North Carolina . 1961. 



NORTH CAROLIMA AND THE FESERAL UNION, 1777-1789 
a. Historical Publications 

Mitchell, Memory F. North Carolina's Signers ; Brief Sketches 
(2| ^ ^ Whs Sittned the Declaration sg Independence agd 
the Constitution . 2nd printing, 1969. 



NORTH CABDLZNA AND THE FEDERALISTS, 1789-1800 

a. Historical Publications 

Keith, Alice Barnwell, ed. 2Sl£ i Totm Gray Blount Papers . 
Vol. II. 1790*1795. 1959. 

Masterson, William H. The John Gray Blount Papers . Vol. III» 
1796-1802. 1965. 

Vagstaff, H. M. , ed. The Papers of John Steele . Vol. I, 
Vol. II, 1778-1815. 1924.* 

b. State Capitol/Visitor Services Center 

Treasurer and Comptroller Papers, 1793-1808. North Carolina 
State Archives. 

See ^'Capital Buildlngs-Statehouse." 

NORTH CAROLINA IN THE JEFFERSONIAN ERA, 1801-1813 

a. Archaeology and Historic Preservation 

lobst, Richard W. "Personal Life of David Stone of Historic 
Hope Plantation." Unpublished research report. 

b. Historical Publications 

Lemnon, Sarah McCulloh. North Carolina imd ^ Wgr of 1812 . 
1971. 



b. Tryon Palace 

John Wright Stanly 
House 



Mailing Address 
P.O.Box 1007, New B- N.C. 
28560 
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Wagstaf £, H. M. , cd. ^he Papers of John Steele. Vol. I, 
Vol. II, 1778-1815. 1924.* 



EARLY NINEIEENTH CENTURY NORTH CAROLINA: "THE RIP VAN WINKI£ 
STATE" 

a. Archaeology and Historic Preservation 

Cashlon, Jerry C. "Janies Knox Polk and North Carolina." 
Unpublished research report. 

Cathey, Boyd D. "Nathaniel Macon and Buck Spring." Unpub- 
lished research report. 

Harris , Max P. 2i£ Andrew Johnson Birthplace Problem . 1963 . 

••Report on Andrew Johnson Birthplace." Unpublished research 
report. 

b. Historic Sites Mailing Addrefs 

Historic Bath P.O. Box 124, Bath, N.C. 27808 

Polk Meaorlal P.O. Box 475, Pineville, N.C. 28134 

Vance Birthplace Route 1, Box 465, Weaverville, N.C. 

28787 

c. Historical Publications 



Cathey, Cornelius 0. Agriculture in North Carolina before 
the Civil War . 1974. 

Coon, Charles L. , ed. jStie Beginnings of Public Education in 
North Carolina : A Documentary History . 1790-1840 . 1908.* 

yorth Carolina Schools and Academies . 1790-1840. 



1915.* 



Fries, Adelaide L. , ed. Records o| the Moravians in North 
Carolina . Vol. VII, 1808-1822. Reprinted, 1970. 

Hamilton, J. 6. de Soulhac, ed. |h£. Pse££8 2i ZhfiSaa. Su££ia* 
Vol. I, 1803-1830. 1918.* 

Wagstaf £, H. M., ed. The Papers of John Steele . Vol. II, 
1806-1815. 1924.* 

d. Museum of Hlstury 

Relevant artifacts include: tools and equipment. 
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THE MURPHEY PROGRAM FOR STATE DEVELOPMENT 

a. Historical Publications 

Hoyt, William Henry, ed. J3ig papers of Archibald D. Murohev, 
Vol. I, Vol. II, 1777-1832. 1914.* 

Shanks, Henry Thomas, ed. 2h£ Papers of Willie Person MsasjiS* 
Vol. I, 1807-1832. 1950. * 

b. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts include: printing pceas. 

NORTH CAROLINA'S CHANGING ROI£ IN NATIONAL POLITICS, 1824-1835 

a. Historical Publications 

Hamilton, J. 6. de Roulhac, ed. The Papers of William 
Alexander Craljiaa . Vol. I, 1825-1837. 1957. 

Shanks, Henry Thomas, ed. The Papers of Willie Person Mamtum. 
Vol. II, 1833-1838. 1953. 

THE CONVENTION OF 1835 

a. Historical Publications 

Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, ed. The Papers of William 
Alexander Graham . Vol. I, 1825-1837. 1957. 

Shanks, Henry Thomas, ed. The Papers of Willie Person Mangum. 
Vol. II, 1833-1838. 1953. 



THE WHIGS INAUGURATE AN AGE OF PROGRESS: NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS, 
1835-1850 

a. Archaeology and Historic Preservation 
Clauser, John W. Seaboard Excavations . 1977. 

b. Historic Sites Mailing Address 

Spencer Shops P.O. Box 165, Spencer, N.C. 28159 

c. Historical Publications 

Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, ed. The Papers of Thomas Ruff in . 
Vol. II, 1831-1858. 1918.* 

. ^d. The Papers of William Alexander Graham . 
Vol. II, 1838-1844. 1959. 
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, ed, l^e Papers of William Alexander Graham * 
Vol. m. 1845-1850. 1960. 

Shanks, Henry Thonaa, ed. The Papers of Willie Person Mangum . 
Vol. XI, 1833-1838. 1952. 

, ed. Ihe Papers of Willie Person Mangum . Vol. Ill, 

1839-1843. 1953. 

. ed. Sis Papers of Willie Person Mangum . Vol. IV, 
1844-1846. 1955. 

r 

c. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts include: baiuiers, campaign memorabilia. 

d. State Capitol/Visitor Services 

B§ck, Raymond L. "Ihe Restoration of the Cabinet of Minerals 
Room in the North Carolixut State Capitol." Unpublished 
research report located in offices of the State Capitol. 

Treasurer and Conptroller Papers, 1831-1840. North Carolina 
State Archives. 

See "Capital Buildings-Capitol." 

York, Maury. "Report on the North Carolina State Library." 
Unpublished research report located in offices of the State 
Capitol. 



CONTINUED PROGRESS UNDER THE DEMOCRATS: NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS, 
1850-1860 

a. Historic Sites Mailing Address 

Spencer Shops P.O. Box 165, Spencer, N.C. 28159 

b. Historical Publications 

Brawley, James S. Rowan County ; A Brief History * 1974. 

Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, ed. The Papers of William 
Alexander Graham . Vol. IV, 1851-1856. 1961. 

Shanks, Henry Thomas, ed. The Papers of Willie Person Mangum . 
Vol. V, 1847-1894. 1956. 



ECONOMIC DEVELOFMSNT OF mLTR CAROLINA, 1335-1860 

a. Historic Sites Mailing Address 

Duke Homestead 2828 Duke Homestead Road, Durham, 

N.C. 27705 

Reed Gold Mine Route 2, Box 101, Stanfield, N.C. 

28163 
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Stagville Center P.O. Box 15628, Durham, N.C. 

27704 

b. Historical Publications 

Brooks, Jerome E. Green Leaf and Gold ; Tobacco in North 
Carolina . Revised, 1975. 

Cathey» Cornelius 0. Aariculti^re isi North Carolina frefore 
the Civil W<g. 1966. 

Hamilton, J. G. de Soulhac, ed.i The Papers of Thoiaas Ruff in. 
Vol. II, 1831-1858. 1918. \ 

Knapp, Richard P. Golden Proalja in the Piedmont ; The Story 
2f John Reed's Mine . 1975! T 

c. Museum of History \ 

Relevant artifacts Include: Bechtler gold coins. 

\ '■ 
INTEUECTUAL AWAKENING IN ANTEBELLUM NORTH CAROLINA, 1835-1860 

a. Archaeology and Historic Preservat'^on , 

Gadskl, Mary Ellen. "The History <^f New Bern Academy." Un- 
published research report. ^ 

b. Historical Publications ^ 

Coon, Charles L^, ed. Bettinnina^s of Public Education in 

North Carolina: A Pocumentarv HistorY, 17g0^1§40. 1908.* 

ed. North Carolina Schools and Academies , 



1790-1840 . 1915.* 

I 

Powell, William S. Higher Education North Carolina. 
Revised, 1970. | 

I 

Walser, Richard. Literary North Carolina ; A Brief Historical 
Survey . 1970. 



! 

.. Young Readers * Pictureboo^c of Ta£ Heel Authors. 



4th edition, 1975. 

c. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts include: books, v/rlting implements 

I 
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RBLIGIOM IN ANTEBELLUM NORTH CAROLINA 
a. Historical Publications 

Frlss, Adslaide L. , ad. Records of the Moravia ns In 
Worth Carolina , Vol. Vll^ 1808-1822. 1947. 

I- 

Fries, Adelaide '1. and Rights, Douglas L. , eda. Records of 
the MbrAvians in North Carolina . ?ol. VIII, 1823-1837. 
19547: ^ 

Hamilton, Kenneth G. , ed. Recoyda of thiB Motavians . in North 
Carolina . Vol. X, 1841-185^. 1966. 

' , ed. Records of the Iteriyylans in North 

Carolina. Vol XI, X852^1879.^ 1969. 



ifllth, Ulnnle J. , ed. Records of the Mot^ians in North 
Carolina. Vol. IX, 1838-1847/ 1964/ 



SOCIETY IN ANTEBELLUM NORTH CAROLINA /' 

/ 

A. Archaeology and Historic Preseisvation 

lobst, Richard W. "Report ^the Smith-McDowell House, Bun- 
conbe County." Uhpubli^jpd research report. 

Morrill, Dan. L. and Mor/ill, Mary Lynn. "A Physical History 
of the Old Burke Cou^y Courthouse." Unpublished research 
report. 

Moye, Wllliain T. "Report on 'Stonewall', Nash County." 
Unpublished research report. 

"Preliminary Report on Bernard Franklin House, Surry County." 
Unpublished research report. 

b. Historic Sites ^' Mailing Address 

Duke Homestead 2828 Duke Homestead Road, Durham, N.C. 

27705 

Polk Memorial P.O. Box 475, Pineville, N.C. 28134 

Somerset Place P.O. Box 215, Creswell, N.C. 27928 

Stagvlllc Center P.O. Box 15628, Durham, N.C. 2 7704 

,c. Historical Publications 

Brawley, James S. Rowan County ? A Brief History . 1971. 

Cut ten, George Barton. Revised by Mary Reynolds Peacock. 
Silversmiths of North Carolina , 1696-1850. Revised, 1973. 
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Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, ed. The Papers of Thomas Rufflr. . 
Vtfl. II, 1831-1858. '1918.* * 

, The Papers ^of' Thomas Ruff In . Vol. Ill, ^ 



1859-1865. 1920.* 

, ed. The Papers of William Alexander Graham . 

Vol. I, 1825-1837. 1^27. 



, ed, Thfe Papfers of William Alexander Graham . 



Vol. II, 1^8-1844. 1959 

* 

/ ^ , ed. The Papers of William Alexander Graham . 
.Vol, III, 1845-1850. 1960. 

, ed; The Papers of William Alexander Graham^ 



Vol, IV» 1851-1856. 1961. 
Lee, E. Li^wrence. New Hanover County ; A Brief History . £971. 

» 

Powell, William S. Annals of Progress ; The Story of Lenoir 
County and Kins ton . North Carolina , 1963. 

Stick, David. Dare County ;- ^A History . 3rd printing, 1975. 

Wall, James W. Davie County ; A Brief History . 1976. 

'Williams, Max R. , ed. The Papers df William Alexander Graham. 
Vol. V, 1857-1863. ' -3:973. i» f 



NORTH CAROLINA AND THE COMING OF THE CIVIL WAR 



a. Historic Sites 
Polk Memorial 



Mailing Address 
. P.O. Box 475, Pineville, N.C. 28134 



b. Historical Publications 



Hoffmann, William S. North Carolina in the Mexican War. 3rd 
printing, 1969. / 

" » .' ^ 

Johnston, Frontis W. , ed. The Papers of Zebulon Baird Vance . 
Vol. I, 1843-1862. 1963. ^ 

Shanks, Henry Thomas, ed. , The Papers of Willie Person Mangum. 
Vol. V,. 1*84 7-1894. 1956. 

Tolbert, Noble J. , ed. The Papers o£ John Willis Ellis . 
Vol. I, 1841rl959. 1964. 

Williams, Max R. , ed. The Papers of William Alexander Graham . 
Vol. V, 1857-1863. 1973. 
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NORTH CAROLINA AND THE CIVIL WAR, 1861-1865 

a. Archaeology and Historic Preservation 

^ 

Bright, Leslie S. The Blockade Runneg MODERN GREECE and Her 
Cargo . 1977. J^V 

. Honeycutt", A. L.; Jr. "Port Macon: Preservation and 
Restoration." Unpublished research report. 

b. Historic Sites Mailing Address 

Bennett Place AA09 Bennett Memorial Road, Durham, 

N.C. 27705 

Bentonvllle • P-O*^ Box 27, Newton Grove,. N.C. 

Battlegroxmd 28366 
Brunswlcl: Tovm P.O. Box 356, Southport, N.C. 28A61 

Caswell-Neuse P.O. Box 3043, Klnston, N.C. 28501. 

Fort Fisher" P.O. Box 68, Kure Beach, N.C. 284.49 

Vance Birthplace Ro"te 1, Box 465, Weavervil8>e, N.C. 

28787 

# 

c. Historical Publications 

* • « 

Barrett, John G. North ^Arollna as a Civil War Battleground. 
4th printing, 1975. 

Corbltt, D. L. and Wllbom, Elizabeth W. Civil War Pictures. 
5th printing, 1973. 

Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, ed. The Coriespondence of Jonathan p 
Wbrth . Vol. I, 1841-1866. 19057* 

, ed. The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell . 

' Vol. 1,-1861-1863. 1929.* 

. , ed. The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell . 

/• Vol. II, 1863-1871. 1931.* 

, ed. The Papers of Thomas Ruff in . Vol. Ill, 1859- 
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1865. 1920.* 

Johnston, Frot n W. , ed . The Papers of Zebulon Balrd Vance. 
Vol. I, 1843-1862. 1963. 

Manarin, Louis H. and Jordan, Weymouth T. , Jr. North Carolina 
Troops , 1861-1865 ; A Roster . Vol. I, artillery. 1966. 

North Carolina Troops , 1861-1865 ; A ^Roster . 

Vol. II, cavalry. 1968. 

. . North Carolina Troops , 1861 -1865 ; A Roster. 

Vol. Ill, infantry. 1971. 
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North 'Carolina Troops , 1861-1865 ; A Rgster. 



Vol. IV, infantry. 1973. . , 



North Carolina Troops , .18151-1865 ; A Roster . 



Vol. v., Infantry. 1975. 



North Carolina Troops . 1861 -1865 : A Roster . 



Vol. VI, Infantry. 1977, 

t o 

Patton, Jamea W. andCrabtree, Beth G. , eds, "Journal of a 
Secesh Lady ": Thfe Diary of Catheri ne . Ann DevereCx Edmonds ton, 
1860-0866. 1979. ~ 

Tolbert, Noble J. , ed. The Papers of gohn Willis Ellis. 
Vol. II, 1,860-1861. 1964.^ ~' ; 

Williams, Max R. , ed. The Papers of William Alexander Graham. 
Vol/. V, 1857-1863. 1973."^^ 

^ * » The Papars of Willi am Alexander Graham. . Vol, VI, 
. 1864-1865. 1976. 

* • 

d. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts Include:, military articles, confederate 
currency. 

■ ^ ■ ' ■' 

RECONSTRUCTION IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1865-1877 

a. Historical Publications . - 

Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, ed. The Correspondence of Jonathan 
Worth . Vol. II, 1866-1869. 1909.* 

, ed. The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotvell . 



Vol. II, 1863-1871. 1931.* 

, ed. The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell . 

Vol. Ill, 1871-1873. 19367* * \ 

, ed. The Papers of Thomas Ruff in . Vol. IV,'l865- 



1870. 1920.* 

Williams, Max R. , ed. The Papers of William Alexander Graham . 
Vol. VI I, ' 1866- . Forthcoming. ^ 

Zuber, Richard L. North Carolina during Reconstruction . 
2nd printing, 1975. 



THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1870-1900 

i.95 



a. *^chaeology and Historic Preservation 

Glass, Brent D., ed. Worth Carolina ; An Inventory of Historic 
Bn^ineering and Indnstrlal Sites . 1975. 

Uttle~Stokea, Ruth, ed. ^ Inventory of Historic Architecture ; 
Greensboro . N.c. 1976 . 

Shoooake.., Mary, ed. An Inventory of Historic Architecture of 
Hamilton , Worth Carolina . Forthcoming. 

. , ed. An InvSfltory of Rtsjiorlc Architecture of 

' . aaithfield , Wofth Carolina . 1978. \ 

b. Historic Sites Mailing Addfess 

buke Honestead 2828 Duke Homestead Road, Durham, 
✓ , ' N.C. 27705 

Eeed Gold Mine Botite 2, Box 101, Stanfield, N.C.« 

n 28163 

Spencer Shops P.O. Box 165, Spencer, N.C. 28159 

c. Historical Publicatloris . * 

t 

Brooks, Jerome C. Green, Leaf and Gold ; Tobacco In North 

Carolina. Revised^ 1975. 

' y » 

Zuber, Rlt:hard L. North Carolina dicing Reconstruction . 
2nd printing, 1975. 

d. Museum of History \ 

Relevant ajrtifacts include: machinery i textiles, tobacco 
collection, furniture. « 

^ AGRICULTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1865-1900 
a. Historic^ Publications 



Yearns, Wilfred Buck, ed. The Papers of. Thomas Jordan JA£3cla.. 
Vol. I, 1869-1882. 2nd printing, 1975. 

b. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts include: machinery, farm Implements. 

I 

EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1860-1900: SUW RECOVERY AFTER THE WAR 

a. Historic Sites ' Mailing Address 

Aycock Birthplace P.O. Box 207, Fremont, N.C. 27830 ^ 

b. Historical Publications 

Powell, William S. Higher ^ucat ion In North Carolina . 
Revised, 1970. 
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WilliaiBS, Max R. , .ed. The Papers of William Alexander Gr^am . 
y^l, yil, 1866-. ' ForlEconlng't 

* c. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts Include: ■de8k;8* writing liopleinents . ^ 

NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS, 1877-18^4: CONSERVATIVE DEMOCRATS IN ^ 
CONTROL 

a. Archaeology and Historic Pifesarvatlon 

Honeycutt, A. L. , Jr. "Executive Mansion Report." » Unpublished 
, research report. 

b. Historical Publications 

Jordan/ Joye E. Thomas Jordan Jaryls . 1945.* 

YearxAi, Wilfred Buck, ed. The Papers of Thomaa Jordan Jarvls. 
Vol; I, 1869-188^; 1969.. 

' c. State CapitolAVisltor Sexjvlccs 

■ ■ » 

The Executive Mansion Fine Arts Committee. The Executive 
Mansion. Revised edition, forthcoming.^-- 

Treasurer and Coiiq;>troller Papers, 1877-1886. North Carolina 
State Archived^ 

See "Capital Bulldings^Govemor's Mansion." 

NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS, 189A-1900: FUSION RULE aJiD THE RETURN OP 
THE DEMOCRATS TO '?OWER 

>a. Historical Publications ^ 

Steelman, Joseph F. North Carolina's Role in the Spanish 
American War . 1975. 

NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS, 1900-1920: ERA OF DEMOCRATIC DOMINANCE 

a. Historic Sites Mailing Address * 

Aycock Birthplace , P.O. Box 207, Fremont, N.C. 27830 

b. Historical Publications 

Jprdan, Joye E. The Wildcat Division . 19A5.* ' 

Lemmon, Sarah McCulloh. ^ North Carolina's Role in the First 
World War. 2nd printing, 19731 
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Martin, Santford, coiup. and House, R. B., ed. Public Letters 
and Papers of Thomas Walter Blckett , Goveraor of North 
Carolina ^ 1917-1921 . 1923.* 



NOLTH CAROLINA'S ECONOMIC GROWTH FROM TURN OP THE CENTURY TO THE 
19208 

a. Historic Sites Mailing Address 

l>uke Homestead 2828 Duke Homestead Road, Durham, 

N.C. 27705 

Spencer Shops P.O. Box 165, Spencer, N.C. 28159 

b. Historical Fxibllcations 

'Brooks , Jerome E. Green Leaf and Gold : Tobacco in North 
Carolina . Revised, 1975. 

c. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts include: military articles. 

EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL GROWTH IN NORTH CAROLINA FROM THE TURN 
OF THE CENTUK7 TO THE 1920s 

a. Historic Sites Mailing Address 

Aycock Birthplace P.O. Box 207, Fremont, N.C. 27830 
Wolfe Memorial P.O. Box 7143, Ashevllle, N.C. 28807 

h,' Historical Publications 

P^ell, William S. Higher Education in North Carolina . 
Revised, 1970. 

Walser, Richard. Literary North Carolina : _A Brief Historical 
Survey . 1970. 

, Young Readers ' Plcturebook of Tar Heel Authors . 



4th edition, 1975. 

NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS, 1920-1932 

a. Historical Publications 

Corbitt, David Leroy, ed. Public Papers and Letters of Angus 
Wilton McUan , Governor of North Carolina . 1925- 1929. 1931.* 

Gill, Edwin, comj. and Corbitt, David Uroy, ed. Public Papers 
and Letters of Oliver Max Gardner , Governor of North Carolina , 
. 1519-1^^1 H37j! " 
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Mthardson* William H., comp. Corbitt, f'avJa Lercjy, ed. 
Public Papers and Lette rs of Camoron Mi^rrlHtm, Governor o^t 
North Carolina^ 1921- 1925> loY/"/^ * ' . 

b. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts Include: campaign meiuorabilia* 

NORTH CAROLINA AND THE NEW DEAL. 1933-1941 

a» Historical Publicatirons 

♦ 

Corbitt, David Leroy, ed. Addresaea , Letters and 4>apers of 
* John ChrlBtoph Blucher Ehrlnghaus . Govemor of North Carolina ^ 
' ' 193>-1937 . J.950.* 

, ed, Addreaaes, Letters and Papers of Clyde Ro ark 

' Hoey, Govemor o£ North Carolina , 1937-1941. 1944.* 

♦ 

WORLD WAR II AND AFTER: JJORTH CAROLINA POLITICS,' 1941-1952. 

9 

a* Historical Publications 

{ Corbitt, David Leroy, ed. Public Addresses , Letters , and Paper s 

of Joseph Melville Broughton, G overnor of North Carolina , 1941-- 
1945 . 1950.* 

, ed. Public Ad dresses and Papers of Robert Gregg 

Cherry , Governor of North Carolina . 3945t1949 . 1951.* 

ed. PMblic* Addresses , Letters and Papers of 

Wil^am Kerr Scott , Govemor of North Carolina , 1949-1953 . , 
1957.* 

Lemmon, Sarah McCulloh. North Car oli na's Rpjo in World War 
n. 2nd printing, 1969. 

b. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts Include: military art Idea. 3 

♦ ^ 

THE CONTINUING INDUSTRIAL REVOLUIMON IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1930-1960 

Historic Sites ' / . Malliiiv^ ;u)(ir(\ss 

Dtike Homestead '"282B Duke HomeBtend Roa^, Durham » N.C, 

27705 

b. Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts incinoe: (Governor Luther Hodges' 
' collection. ^ , t 

1H9 
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AGRICULTURE, TRANSPORTATION, AND TKADh I..N NUKTH CARtJiJNA, I'iiO-lMhi) 

a. Historic Sites MaUing Address 

Duke Homestead 2828 Duke Homestead Road, Uurhara, N.c. 

27705 

Spencer Shops P.O. Box 165, Spencer, N.C. 28159 

b. Museum of History * 

Relevant artifacts Include: rolling stock. 

EDUCATION AND CULTURE p NORTH CAROLINA, 1930-1?60k 

a-. Historic Sites ' 1^^^^ Address 

Wolfe MeJtorial 'P.O. Box 7143, Aaheville, N.C. 28807 

b. Historical Publications 

WalS6r , Richard. Literary North Carolina ; _A Br^ef . .Historical 
Survey > 1970. 

• Y<^^ng Readers ^ Plcturebook of Tar Heel Aufhor 



Ath,edlt;^on, 1975* 

Museum of History 

Relevant artifacts Include: 'enter talnnient equipment. 



NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS, 1952-1965 

a. Historical Publications / 

Corbitt, David Leroy, ed. Public Addresses, Letters, and 
Papers of Wllllain Bradley Umstead , Governor of North 
Carolina , 1953 -1954 . 1957.* 

Mitchell, Memory F. , ed'. Messages . Addresses , and Public 
Pfpers of Daniel Kllllan Moore , Governo r of North Carolin a. 
1<»65-1969 . 1971.** ^ 

ed, Meaaage H^ Addrea^^es, and Pu blic Va yers 



Terry Sanfo rd, Govemor of North Carol i na» 19()i-l%5. 
1966.** " ..^ , ^ 

Jainew W, , ed* Message Addres.'^f^ft , and Puhilc P aper a o 
Mi cr Hav ve'i Hodggs^ Goverm^r o_f NorthvCaroilna, 19ywl961 
Vol. I, 1954^1956« 1960** " 

^ __ . J MasSi^eS) Addres<.(?s, a u rubllc t'^^pers oi 

lkih#f.tlafWfttt todtf eW. fio^ernor o> Norti UiiOlina, 195A~196l 

^Oi. XX, lW7-iq5«. 196?;^ ^ 

♦ 



soo 



, ed, Messagea . Addresses > and Public Papers of 
tttther Hartwell Hodges , Governor of North Carolina , 1954-1961, 
Vol. Ill, 1959-1960. 1963.** ^ 

Museum of History ' , 

Relevant artifacts Include: cainpalgn memorabilia, governors 

effects. 
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APPENDIX III 

COMPREHENSIVE RESOURCES 
(encompassing a variety of topics and periods) 



a. Archaeology and Historic Preservation 

Architectural Research Reports. 

These are generally unpublished research reports on pres-, 
ervatlon and restoration projects. 

« 

Blshir, Catherine W. North Carolina Entries * In the National 
Reycistex of Historic Places . Porthco[mlng . 

IJlles oiv Archaeological Investigations. 

Projects conducted and reviewed by the Arcliaeology Branch 
at approxlutately 1,000 sites throughout state. 

« 

Guide to North CArolina Historical Highway Markers . 
6th edition, 19641 7th edition, forthcoming. 



Historical Highway Markdr Plies. 

Includes files on 1,200 extant historical markers and 
approximately 1,250 additional rejected or future marker 
subjects. 

Historic and Architectural Resources o£ the Tar -Neuse 
]^v«^r Bi^ein . 6 vols. 197^. 

Inventory 4f resources In twenty-nine counties of central 
'and ^stem nSth Carolina ranging over 200 years of history. 

/ ■ ^ 

Hood, Davyd Poard, ed. Apt Inventory of Historic Architecture 
of Rowan County , North Carolina . Forthcoming. 

Little-Stokes, Ruth, ed. 'An Invento ry of Historic Architecture 
of Caswell County , North Carolina . . 1978. 

^ ed. An Inventory of Historic Architectur e 

of Iredell County , North Carolina . 1978. 

Morrill, Dan L. Historic Pr"P«*^«^^^^ fioimnlanionat A Manual of 
Practice . 1976. 

Guide to organizing and operating a historic piropertles^ 

commission. 

National Register Files. " ^ 

Includes Information on approximately 10,000 of state s 

historic properties. 
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The MfttionaX Reglater of Historic Pl'acjia. Washington: ^ 
G<yvenment Printing Office. 1969-preaent. 

' See North Carolina Section. Contains" basic Information 
on over 500 of state's historic places. ^ 

y 

North Carolina Archaeological' Council Publications." ' 5 vols. 

,Repprta on archaeological 'investigations of both prehistoric 
and historic sites. Additional volumes forthcoming. Publication 
number one is of special interest: David Sutton Phelps, ed. 
Anthropological Bibliography of North Carolina . 1974. 

"A Selective Bibliography of Architectural References with^ 
Particular ^hasls l5n North Carolina and Related Areas." 
•Tjnpublished research report. 

Shcenaker , Mary McCahon, edl* An Inventory of Historical Architecture 
in the Town of Smlthfield . 1977. 

, Smith, McKeldon, ed. ^ Inventory of Historic Architecture of 
Guiiyord County, Notth C arolina . Forthcoming. 



Historical Publications 

Corbitt, David Leroy. The Formation of the North Carolina Counties, 
, 1663-1943. 3rd printing, 1975. 

, J. Secretaries of the U^^. Navy : ^ Brief 

~ Sketches of Five North Carolinians . 1958 . * 

Crab tree, Beth G. North Carolina Governors , 1585 -1973 : Brief 
Sketches . Revised, 1974. 

Crow, Jeffrey J . , ed. Public History in North Carolina, 1903- 
1978. 1979. \ 

Cumming, William P. Nortiv Carolina In Ma£8. Reprinted, 
1973. 

Edmonds, W. R. Revlaed by David Leroy Corbitt. The North 
Carolina State Flag . 7th printing, 197A. 

Grimes, J. Bryan.. Revised by David Leroy Corbitt. The History 
of the Great Seal of North Carolina . 9th printing, 1974. 

Newaome, A. R., ed. North CuiTollna Documents , 1,584-18||»^ 1967. 
Facsimile documents. 

The North Carolina Historical Review (;L924-pre8ent) . 

cSiTtains artlcliTon many phases of Noyh Carolina and southern 

history, documentary materials, and book reviews. 
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The Old North State Fact Book . 1976* 

Contains information o^n state government and history, 
as Veil as other pertinent facts relating to lorth Carolina. 

Wilborn, Elisabeth W. North Carolina tiistoriaal Almanack , 
4th printing, 1964. ' ^ 

* Calendar-almanac with facts of^lorfeh Caroling history 
• for each day of^'the year.. 

■ 

Museum qf History 

Relevant artifacts available in the collection include: 
housewares, clothing, iurniture, weapons, * currency; tools 
and equipment, campaign memorabilia, books, jewelry, and 
military articles. 



;** Strongly Recoraaended** 

The Way Wte Lived in Worth Carolina . Sydney Nathans, ed.; UNC Press, 
1983; 5 vol. Produced under the direction of the. Division of Archives 
aria History, each volume interprets a particular era in North Carolina 
history,- linking pelected historic properties with their larger 
historical context. Volume titles are Natives and Nevcfimers (pre-1770); 
An Independent People (1770-1829); Close t9 the Und (18^1870); The 
Quest for Progress (1870-1920); and Expresis Lanes and Country Roads 
(post-1920). 
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NOTES. ON SOURCES 



By far the most complete history of the state Is N orth 
Carolina ; The History of a Southern State (Chapel Hill : 
Unlvevsity of North Carolina Press, 1954), by Hugh T. Lefler 
an4 Albert Ray Newsome. Other histories consulted in the writing 
of this outline are: Samuel A. Ashe, History of North Carolina 
(Greensboro, N.C.: C L. Van Noppen, 1908-1925; reprinb, 
Spartanburg, S.C.: Bsprint Co., 1971); William K. Boyd, History 
o| North Carolina ; The Federal Period , 1 783-1860 (Chicago: The 
Lewis Publishing Co., 1919; reprint, Spartanburg, S.C: Reprint 
Co., 1973); Robert D. W. Connor, History of North Carolina : The 
Colonli^i and Revolutionary Peritfds , 1584-1783 (Chicago: The 
U«l8 Pu1»li8hing Co./, 1919; reprint, Spartanburg, S.C; Reprint 
Co., 1973), and North Carolina ; Rebuilding an Ancient Common- 
wealth . 1584-1925 . (Chicago ; The American History Society, Inc., 
1929); and J^ 0. de Roulhac Hamilton, North Carolina Since 1860 
(Chicago; The Lewis Publishing Co., 1919; reprint, Spartanburg, 
S.C: Reprint Co., 1973). Another work by Lefler, A Guide to 
^ gtudy and Reading $1 North Carolina History (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1969), is also a useful 
source. 

For infonbation concerning the status of blacks in early 
North Carolina history. White Over Black (Chapel Hill; University 
of North Carolina Press, 1968) by Winthrop Jordan, is particularly 
good. Btigene Genovese, Roll . Jordan . Roll (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1974) and Kenneth Stampp, jjie Peculiar Ingtltution (New 
York: Knopf, 1956) are good sources for researching slaves and 
slavery in the state, 

"The North Carolina Regulation, 1766-1776: A Class Conflict" 
by Marvin L. Michael Kay (In Alfred Young, American Revolu- 
tion . Dekalb: Northern Illinois University Press, 1976) discusses 
the Regulator movement. Gov. Daniel Russell's figftt with Southern 
Railway is dealt with in an article by Jeffrey J. Crow entitled 
"•Populism to Progress ivisn' ht North Carolina: Governor Daniel 
Russell and his War on the Southern Railvray Coiqpany" (The 
Historian . August, 1975, pp. 649-667). 

Other sources used for this work are listed in the 
appendixes. 
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